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To One Who Died Young. 


BY I, ZANGWILL. 


FOREVER young, forever young! 
Lo, Death hath stolen thee from Time, 
And Love hath stolen thee from Death. 


Forever thoughts of thee have clung 
Round Nature—woodland air thy breath, 
Thy voice the planetary chime. 


Forever loved, seen everywhere, 
In flowers thy lips, in stars thine eyes, 
My soul grows royal by such grief. 


Forever young and loved and fair, 
With sunbeams, brooks and summer skies, 
With bud and blossom, bird and leaf. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


Before Riding. 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


RED leaves in the North-lands, 
Glow for me again; 
Brown stems in the alder swamps, 
Let me come to you. 
I am tired of wandering 
Down the ways of men. 


Hillsides of hushed bracken, 
‘Call me in my dreams; 
Spruce-trees of the Ardise Hills, 
Wave a hand to me! : 
Tell me how the days go 
With my North-land streams! 


Morning down the tropic gulf 
Is not just the thing; 

Noonday on the Southern pines 

Lays his heated palm; 

But in my North river-glen 
Plovers are a-wing. 


Red buds of the maple-leaves, 
Do you miss at all 
Him who knew each woodland way 
Where the partridge runs, 
Every shaded cedar swamp 
Where the ‘‘ white-throats ’’ call? 


Dear blue river, these white sails 
Bring me dreams of you— 

Of the quiet intervals 

And the foaming rip, 

Of the little eddy rims 
That bother a canoe. 


Peace to all these idle words! 
Now the sun is up, 
All the bugles are awake 
Down the canvas street. 
Lo, we mix a small regret 
In the stirrup-cup. 


Tampa, Fa. 


God’s Law of Help in the Family. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


ONCE upon a time two Apostles, Peter and John, 
went up to the temple at the hour of prayer, and see- 
ing a lame beggar at the ‘‘ Beautiful Gate ’’ they healed 
him on thespot. The poor cripple gets a happy res- 
toration; the two Apostles get the ears of the people; 
and the people, in turn, get the Gospel message which 
Christ’s ambassadors proclaim to them. Peter helps 
the lame beggar; the restored beggar helps Peter in 
his Gospel work; both help the assembled multi- 
tudes. This illustrates God’s appointed law of 
mutual helpfulness. 

One of the designs of our-Creator in ‘‘ setting the 
solitary in families” is that this law of mutual help 
might be put into practice. ‘‘ None of us liveth to 


himself” might be written on the lintel of every 
household, 


At the very outset of our existence, in 








earliest infancy parental love becomes a real tho im- 
perfect miniature of the Divine Providence. The 
sweet, sacred name ‘‘ mother ” meanslife, food, medi- 
cine, protection and about all things else to the de- 
pendent child. In good, patient mother’s arms the 
little mendicant finds its ‘‘Gate Beautiful.’’ There 
is its garner of food, there its soft couch of repose, 
there its store of cordials for hours of pain, there its 
playground of infant glee, there its harbor of refuge 
and stronghold of safety. God typifies his own ten- 
derness when he says, ‘‘as one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
Does the receiver of all these parental bounties 
yield nothing in return? Getting so much, does the 
little cherub (for the most homely child is a cherub to 
a mother’s eye) give nothing in return? Tell me, ye 
who have held a budding immortality next to your 
throbbing bosom, has that little nursling nursed no 
deepand holy thoughts, no sweet ecstasies, and no un- 
utterable emotions in your own breast? Thou lonely 
and meek-eyed mother, when through the long weary 
hours of absence from him who was at his daily toil, 
or out upon the rocking deep, you grew sad and timid 
and lonesome, tell me, if you can, what a wealth of 
companionship you found in two little bright eyes and 
the music of a merrytongue. How brave you grew 
when you remembered that you were the guardian 
angel of that God-given treasure! When you began 
to teach the earliest lessons to your darling, did you 
not find that your child was educating you as rapidly 
as you were educating it? Have you learned no les- 
sons of patience as you bent over the crib where pain 
was moaning at the midnight hour? Have you been 
taught no self-control when you saw passionate tem- 
per rising in that young breast, and no lesson of un- 
selfish love when you were ready to sacrifice time and 
ease and rest and strength for that darling’s welfare ? 
Ah, there are some mothers who read these lines 
that have learned what God could nowhere else have 
taught you, when you swallowed down your tears 
over that little coffin and hung (as in a strange 
dream) over that deep, deep grave that seemed to 
reach down into eternity. 
Thank God for children, living or dead, here orin 
Heaven! Achildless home is like a leafless, blos- 
somless tree; the summer winds make scant music 
through the boughs, and the summer sun ripens no 
fruit on the branches. Accradle is often a ‘‘Gate 
Beautiful ’’ in life where the soul receives some of the 
most precious gifts of healing; a gate through which 
the heart often finds its way up to the throne of God 
and out into the mysteries of the eternal world. 
Most profitable instructors may our children be to 
us in many ways. Believe it, O parents, that when 
God sets a child in the midst of us he puts a looking- 
glass there to see ourselves in. Our faults or our 
vices are often made to glare back terribly from the 
countenance and the conduct of those who sin our 
sins over again. Sharp schooling that, where the 
parent becomes the pupil! On the other hand, when 
I have seen a truly Christian pair looking with grate- 
ful joy on the child of their love as he came home 
with his prize from school, or as he stood up before 
the church to confess Jesus Christ in the fresh beauty 
of a youthful self-consecration, then I saw the mirror 
of childhood giving back the beautiful reflection of 
parental piety and grace. The early death of chil- 
dren has often been turned to a glorious gain by the 
conversion of their parents; no trial is so often made 
a sanctified trial as that. The hand ofa departed 
darling has led father or mother, or both of them, 
Christward. 

It is not only in the relation of parentage and 
childhood, but also in every other relation, that the 
family is a school of mutual help. Each member de- 
pends on every other. To-day the robust father 
holds the ‘‘ wee laddie’’ on his knee, or leads him up 


the stairway of that schoolroom in which he is to be 
taught his alphabet. There is a to-morrow coming by 
and by when the lisper of the A, B, C will be the 
master of a home of his own, with an infirm, gray- 
haired parent dozing away his sunset years in an arm- 
chair. What a constant benediction is a sunny-faced 
grandmother in many a house! Her chair is the next 
most sacred thing to the family altar. God intends 
that parents and their offspring shall never issue a 
‘*declaration of independence.’’ Each is to help the 
other when and where help is most needed; and every 
word and deed of unselfish love comes back in fifty- 
fold blessings on its author. 

A brave girl of my acquaintance is toiling hard not 
only for self-support but to educate a little brother; 
and I know a noble eldest son who is carrying all his 
little orphan brothers and sisters on his sturdy back. 
The sick members of the household have their useful 
ministries also. In many a home there is a room 
whose silent influence is felt all over the dwelling. 
The other members of the family come in there to 
inquire after the sick sufferer, to bring resh flowers 
or choice fruit, to tread aloud to her, or to watch with 
her through the lonesome night. That room is the 
‘*Gate Beautiful’’ of the house; from it steals forth 
an influence that makes every one gentler and ten- 
derer and more unselfish. 

The home is God’s primal training-school. He 
puts there feeble babes, and sweet invalid daughters, 
and crippled boys, and infirm grandparents, for this 
purpdse, among others, that the strong may bear the 
burdens of the weak, and in bearing them may grow 
stronger themselves in Bible graces. Invalids and 
children have their uses to help the well-grown and 
the vigorous as well to be helped by them. In every 
Christian family the scene at the Beautiful Gate of 
Jerusalem’s temple is repeated over and over again 
when the wise and the strong take the weaker by the 
hand and say, ‘‘Rise up; I will help you wad.” Un- 
derneath the foundations of the commonwealth is the 
family, and the oldest of all Churches is the ‘‘Church 
in the house.’’ Of that Church the parent is the 
pastor. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The Great Guns of the Navy. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


THE Editor of THE INDEPENDENT has asked me to 
tell what a high-power naval great gun is in terms 
which will be within the easy understanding of people 
who do not know anything about guns at all, but who 
do clearly see that upon the efficiency of the guns of 
our war-ships, as well as upon that of the men behind 
them, depends in large measure our success in the 
present war. The newspapers have published a great 
deal of miscellaneous misinformation on this subject. 
They rather delight in talking learnedly about initial 
velocities and ballistics, and printing big columns of 
tables, and making astonishing deductions therefrom 
well calculated to wreck the faith of a professional 
artillerist in human nature and the power of the press. 
All of that is now to be avoided—even at the risk 
that some gold-laced technician will accuse THE 
INDEPENDENT not only of promulgating ‘‘kindergar- 
ten gunnery,’’ which of course is wholly reprehensi- 
ble, but also of stating things in a loose; ramshackle 
sort of way, which equally of course is not half so sci- 
entific as telling the reader minute qualifications, 
while omitting to mention what they have to do with 
what he wants to know. 

A gun—no matter whether it is your small boy’s toy 
cannon or the biggest monster in the ‘‘ Oregon’s’’ 
turrets—is simply a mass of metal in which there is a 
chamber closed at one end to receive a body of ex- 
plosive material, such as gunpowder, and a projectile 
of some sort. A small hole in the bottom of the 
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chamber allows of fire being communicated to the 
powder which as a result is suddenly converted intoa 
great volume of gas, and this being confined in a very 
small space exerts an enormous pressure; in our mod- 
ern guns that of about fifteen tons concentrated on 
every square inch. 

This tremendous force isexerted, of course, on the 
gun and on the shot. It throws the shot violently 
out of the cavity or bore, and unless the gun is made 
strong enough it will also blow the gun to pieces, 
and so kill every one around it.. The gun, therefore, 
is made of very strong metal—steel which has been 
forged and tempered until it is as tough as it can be 
got. 

The guns of our navy are termed ‘‘ high-power’’ 
guns. That means that by reason of the enormous 
force of the explosive, already noted, the projectile 
is thrown out at the muzzle at a speed of two thou- 
sand feet per second, or more. Formerly, and up to 
about the year 1879, this speed did not much exceed 
1,450 feet per second. 

Upon this speed and also upon the weight of the 
shot the blow delivered depends; and, through the 
law which governs the force of the blow, this force 
increases not with the speed but with the square of 
the speed, so that if the speed is doubled the blow is 
four times as great, and so on. 

Now we can get the necessary high speed either by 
using a very strong throwing force for a short time or 
a weaker throwing force for a longer time; or, in 
other words, we can employ a short gun with a very 
powerful explosive or a long gun with a less powerful 
one; and the latter is preferred. Then, as to the 
thickness of the gun, we settled that by ascertaining 
by gages what the pressures are at different distances 
along the bore, and proportioning the material to 
withstand them. And as we find that, after the shot 
begins to move, the pressure in the gun gets less and 
continues to decrease as the projectile approaches 
the muzzle, therefore the gun is made stronger and 
heavier about the powder chamber than at the 
muzzle. 

The foregoing will, perhaps, suffice to show that 
the modern high-power gun is a machine which is 
designed in all its features to perform its special work 
just as is a steam-engine or lathe. If we regard that 
work as penetrating armor-plate, then the gun is sim- 
ply a big machine for punching holes; and if we 
know the thickness of plate and how much power the 
punch (shot) must have to go through it, we can de- 
sign a gun to project a shot with such force that 
after that shot has traversed a certain distance or 
range it will still have power enough to do the de- 
sired work. Thus, for example, take our biggest gun 
the bore of which is 13 inches in diameter, and which 
throws a projectile weighing 1,100 pounds. With a 

velocity of 2,100 feet per second, this projectile will 
go through 18 inches of solid face-hardened armor— 
or about 26 inches of ordinary steel. But this is the 
speed at the muzzle. At a distance of 2,500 yards 
from the muzzle -ts speed will have fallen off to 1,805 
feet per second, and the shot will then penetrate 
only 14 inches of armor. So,to put the arithmetic 
in another way, if we want to penetrate 14 inches of 
armor at 2,500 yards’ range, we can use a gun having 
a bore 13 inches in diameter, throwing a projectile 
weighing 1,100 pounds with a velocity of 2,103 feet at 
the muzzle. Of course to get this high speed we have 
got to use a great deal of powder—in fact, a quantity 
weighing one-half as much as the shot itself or 550 
pounds. To burn all that powder and make its gases 
act on the projectile for a sufficient time to give the 
latter the necessary high speed, we have also got to 
make the bore very long, and thus the gun grows 
lean and thin, and lengthens out to forty feet. 

So much, tho briefly, for general principles. 
how is the gun actually produced ? 

Naturally, one would think that a tube, open at 
one end and provided witha vent or touch hole, 
would serve all necessary purposes. But while the 
steel of which such a tube would be made might be 
strong enough not to be torn apart by the explosion, 
it is liable to stretch at a pressure not very much 
above that which the powder exerts; and if it did 
happen to do this, then bursting might soon follow, 
while the inside of the bore would be deformed, 
which would be fatal to accurate shooting. Conse- 
quently, in order to counteract this, the gun is made 
in several parts, each separately constructed and put 
together; and such a ‘“‘ built-up’ gun. as it is called, 
even if of the same dimensions and material as one 
formed from a single mass of metal, is much the 
stronger and safer of the two. So, in manufacturing 
it there is made, first, a big ingot of steel, which is 
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squeezed and pounded and annealed and tempered 
until the metal gets so tough and strong that it will 
stand the tremendous, tensile strain of séme 80,000 
pounds per square inch. This ingot, which is cylin- 
drical, is then bored from end to end, making it into 


atube. Next, another ingot is formed into a tube. 


big enough to receive the first tube, and to extend 
over about two-fifths of its length. That is the 
jacket, and it is put on hot, so that when it cools it 
grips and compresses the inner tube, which, there- 
fore, cannot yield to the strain of the explosion inside 
without first overcoming the jacket’s compression. 
Outside of the jacket and also outside of the protru- 
ding portion of the tube, are put a succession of smaller 
jackets, or hoops, which also are shrunk on; and, 
lastly, if the gun is to be supported on pivots project- 
ing from its sides, or, as they are termed, trunnions, 
the hoop carrying them is added. 

From what has already been said it will be appar- 
ent that the thickness and weight of these parts 
which are built upto make the gun will depend upon 
the strain which the gun has to withstand. Thus in 
a13-inch gun which is forty feet long, the greatest 
diameter at the breech is over four feet, and its 
weight is about sixty tons. 

All of our great guns are now rifled—that is, the 
inner surface of the bore is spirally grooved, so that 
as the projectile is driven out it is made to revolve, 
with the result of obtaining greater range and pene- 
tration and improved accuracy of fire. 

The great feature in which our modern guns differ 
from those with which the Civil War was fought is 
that the charge of powder and shot is put into the open 
rear end of the gun, and a door is shut behind it, in- 
stead of being put into the front end, and shoved by 
a long ramrod to the bottom of the cavity in the 
solid metal. In other words, modern guns are all 
breech-loaders. With such long, lean affairs as 
they, it would be very troublesome either to climb 
out on them to put in the chargeand ram it home, or 
to run them inside “the ports from which they pro- 
trude so as to get at the muzzle in that way. Besides 
it is so much easier and safer and quicker to open the 
end and shove in first the shot and then the powder; 
and, moreover, if you do not need to get at the muz- 
zle, the gun can be put through a shield big enough 
to give considerable protection to the crew. 

‘‘But if you are going to put powder in the gun 
and only shut a door behind it, what isto prevent the 
tremendous force of the explosion—strong enough to 
drive that huge shot through twenty-six inches of 
steel—from blowing the door open and killing every- 
body in rear of the gun?”’ 

A vast deal of ingenuity has been expended in de- 
vising various ways and means of answering that ques- 
tion, and to refer to even a tithe of them in detail 
would be impossible here. Still, we can easily get a 
general idea of how the thing is done. Every one 
knows what a screw stopper is—a plug with screw 
threads on it which is screwed into a hole, on the 
inner wall of which corresponding screw threads are 
cut. This is avery strong and excellent means of 
closing the opening, but not useful, as it stands, for 
shutting the breech of a gun; because, among other 
reasons, it would take too long to screw in such a 
large and heavy metal plug as would be needed. This 
difficulty is, however, met by cutting away parts of 
the screw threads in both gun and plug, so as to 
make longitudinal scores in both from which no threads 
protrude. Now when the plug or block is put into 
the gun, the threaded parts of the plug slide easily 
into the longitudinal scores in the gun; but as soon 
as the plug is turned on its axis, then its screw 
threads all meet the screw threads in the gun and 
engage with them; so that all the threads on the 
plug engage with all the threads in the gun simul- 
taneously and not successively, as would be the case 
if the plug were gradually screwed into the gun. 

Of course the plug or breech block in the great 
guns is a very heavy mass of steel which requires ma- 
chinery and sometimes engines to manipulate it. But 
all of the mechanisms push in the plug and then turn 
it in proper way to make the screw threads catch, or 
else turn it in the reverse direction to release the 
screw threads and then pull it out, sometimes landing 
it upon a swinging tray so that it can beswung to one 
side and out of the way while the shot and powder 
are being put into the gun. 

Of course it may seem that gas under such tre- 
mendous pressure as exists in the gun would force its 
way through the minutest crevices in the breech, and 
so do harm; but this is stopped by the ‘‘ gas check,”’ 
which is a steel mushroom with its stem passing rear- 
ward through the breech block and having under its 
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head a steel-covered pad ofasbestos and grease which 
being enormously compressed by the explosion ex- 
pands very tightly and fills up the bore. 

The firing of the gun isa very simple operation. A 
hole is made through the stem of the mushroom gas 
check and into that 1s put a primer provided with 
fulminate which is exploded when the hammer of the 
spring lock strikes it; or else an electric device is in- 
serted which isignited by pressing a button to close 
circuit. The flame shoots through the vent-hole 
and so reaches the powder in the guns. 

We have now built our gun. It has got to be sup- 
ported so that it can be directed to throw its shot ex- 
actly where that missile will do the enemy the most 
harm, and incidentally ourselves the most good. The 
great guns of the navy which go to make up what is 
called the main battery on a man-of-war are by no 
means light affairs. The smallest have bores 4 inches 
in diameter, and the largest 13 inches, and their 
weights range froma ton and a half to sixty tons. 
The 4-inch, 5-inch, 6-inch and 8-inch guns are gen- 
erally placed in broadside. The to inch, 12-inch and 
13-inch guns are turret guns. The broadside guns 
are mounted on carriages. The turret guns are ar- 
ranged in the turrets, which are rotated by powerful 
engines so that the guns are thus trained to bear on 
any point of the horizon. 

There are many kinds of gun-carriage or mount; 
but generally described there is usually a lower so- 
called slide mounted on very heavy rollers which rest 
on circular tracks on the deck. The carriage proper 
rests on the slide and receives the gun trunnions or 
side pivots, which are so placed that the gun is fairly 
balanced. The parts of the slide on which the gun- 
carriage rests are inclined, so that, when the gunis 
fired and its recoil, or kick, tends to move it inward, 
it has to run up hill. Furthermore the gun-carriage 
is fastened toa piston which fits in a cylinder of 
glycerin and water. The thing is something like a 
syringe; only instead of the piston forcing the water 
out through a little nozzle, there is a small score in 
the inside wall of the cylinder which lets the piston, 
as it moves, displace but a small amount of water 
from one side of it to the other. This greatly retards 
the motion of the piston and hence of the gun. After 
the gun has got through its kick it is arranged to 
slide back to proper position by its own weight. 

This hydraulic control is a great advantage. The 
gun jumps in so little that it is not even necessary to 
tell the men to get out of the way, which used to 
cause loss of valuable time when one wanted to fire 
the instant a good view of the target was got through 
the sights. The old-fashioned guns were mounted 
on ordinary wheeled carriages, and held by a piece of 
heavy rope, fastened at its ends to the side of the 
ship. When they were fired they jumped in carriage ; 
and all for about six feet, and any one in their way 
unlucky enough to get entangled in their controlling 
tackles was liable to be seriously hurt. 

In order to direct the gun upon the target it must - 
be trained both laterally and vertically. The sup- 
porting slide is moved on the deck rails to get lateral 
train, usually by a heavy cog-wheel gearing operated 
by hand and sometimes by an electric motor. It is 
not at all difficult to make the gun point in the direc- 
tion of the target in this way, but, oddly enough, be- 
cause a gun happens so to point it does not follow 
that the shot will go to the target, or, indeed, that it 
will not fly far over it. From the time the shot 
leaves the gun the attraction of gravity mercilessly 
exerted by the earth on every particle of matter, be- 
gins to pull it down; and clearly if gravity can pull 
the shot down to the ground or into the water before 
the shot can be pitched bythe gun far enough to 
reach the target, necessarily the shot will never reach 
its mark; so, contrariwise, if the gun throws the shot 
far over the target that shot will be wasted. Hence 
it is necessary to elevate the muzzle of the gun so 
that the combined forces of the explosion and grav- 
ity acting in different directions will just bring the 
shot tohit the object. The higher the muzzle is ele- 
vated (within reasonable limits), and the higher the 
shot is thrown, the greater distance the shot will go, 
because gravity has further to pull it ‘down during the 
time of flight. This placing of the gun to make its 
shot fly over a given range is done by a simple gear- 
wheel mechanism, acting near the rear end, which 
turns the gun on its trunnions and so raises or lowers 
the muzzle. 

In the turrets far more powerful mechanism is re- 
quired to handle the 10, 12 and 13 inch monsters, 
These guns are strapped to a great bronze casting — 
called the saddle, which rests on slide rails, The re- 
coil is taken by a hydraulic cylinder, and the guns are 
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moved in and out by hydraulic motors communica- 
ting with the saddle working under a pressure of 
some 600 pounds to the square inch. Another hy- 
draulic cylinder acts upon one end of the gun-slide, 
and raises and lowers it so as to depress or elevate 
the guns; and to train the guns the turret is rotated 
sometimes by steam machinery and in the newest 
ships by electric motors. 

The powder used in the great guns is made in the 
shape of hexagonal prisms about an inch in hight and 
three-fourths of an inch on the sides, with a central 
hole. It is the so-called brown powder, the color 
being due to the under-burned charcoal used in the 
manufacture. The grains are stacked in layers in 
the cartridge bags. For the 6-inch guns the car- 
tridge is all in one bag; for the 13-inch gun it is di- 
vided up in four bags. 

Solid shot are no longer fired. The projectiles are 
common shell, armor-piercing shell and shrapnel. 
Shells have a cylindrical body and pointed end. A 
charge of powder is put inside, which is ignited after 
or just as the shell strikes; and this blows the missile 
into fragments. 


New York Ciry. 





A Cuban Camp. 


BY THE REV. E. P. HERRICK, 


Pastor oF A CuspAN Cuurcn, TAMPA, FLoripA. 


Not from Cuba, surrounded by the swarthy war- 
riors who fight under General Gomez, do I write, but 
from the shores of Florida, where both Cuban and 
American soldiers are gathering—the regular army of 
the United States and a section of the Cuban army 
recruited in the United States, for a combined effort 
to expel the common foe from an island he has long 
misgoverned. 

In the Cuban camp, just outside of Tampa, nearly 
1,000 Cuban soldiers are assembling, and from 10,000 
to 12,000 American soldiers. 

Cordial relations exist between the soldiers of each 
army. Cuban badges are worn by many bluecoats; 
the lone star flag is lifted over the tents of the United 
States regulars. The Cubans wear American badges, 
and regard all American soldiers as brothers beloved. 

The Cuban uniform is adapted to our semi-tropical 
climate—light in weight, white, a blouse, with trou- 
sers and leggings; the wide-brimmed hat, with up- 
turned rim, on which the little flag all Cubans idolize 
is pinned. 

West Tampa, where they are located in barracks, 
is a purely Cuban town, recently grown up about the 
near factories, 

General Lacret, who is organizing his forces with 
General Nufiez, of filibustering fame, is the hero of 
many battles; for nineteen years he has battled for 
liberty. Recently arrived from the distressed island 
he will go back with over 1,000 Cubans, escorted 
by a United States gunboat, armed by the United 
States with Springfield rifles. Armed and fed, the 
35,000 Cuban soldiers will prove valuable allies to 
our army when the decisive blow is struck, and our 

combined land and naval forces invest the proud 
capital of Cuba. 

In Cespedes Hall one division of the battalion is 
rendezvoused. The air is filled with the music of the 
soft Castilian tongue. Dark-eyed sentinels with mus- 
kets in hand pace to and fro; the rooms are filled 
with soldiers who bunk on the floor, and march out 
at the word of command to drill. The color line is 
not drawn among those who battle for Cuban free- 
dom. 

The light-skinned, handsome Cuban, who a few 
weeks ago promenaded Broadway escorting some fair 
Sefiorita to the theater, now marches under a Florida 
sun, side by side with a full-blooded African. Prej- 
udice melts and disappears in flames of ardent pa- 
triotism. 

Stars gleam on the breast and collars of the offi- 
cers; the insignia of rank differs materially from that 
characterizing our officials. 

Yonder comes General Lacret on his prancing steed. 
Short, thick-set, with firmly knit frame, a black 
piercing eye, and the courtly dignity of the Hispano- 
American. His sword by his side, light suit, with 
trousers disappearing in an immense pair of boots 
well spurred. As he issues his short, pithy orders to 
his inferiors or chats gayly with his staff, it seems to 
us that we are on the hills of Cuba and about to see 
the gleam of machetes and witness the fierce attacks. 

Just beyond in a tobacco factory is the brigade of 
General Nufiez. We see them at their drill, some of 
which is very creditable, an awkward American squad 

appearing at a great disadvantage. 
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A company is pointed out gotten up by a new York 
millionaire, William Astor Chanler, who himself ac- 
companies and equips them. Another, Mr. Purdy, 
of New Jersey, has gathered twenty-five skilled riders 
to be a body-guard to General Gomez. 

From hundreds of houses float the Cuban and 
American flags; but what is that moving slowly down 
a side street—a walking Cuban flag? A specially 
patriotic Cuban mother has made a dress of a flag, 
the star between the child’s shoulders and the 
stripes reaching down to the little feet—‘‘ Long may 
she wave.’’ 

The Cuban physicians, of whom we have a large 
number, men of talents, are to go back with the 
army of invasion, to give them the care and direction 
which only those who are familiar with the diseases, 
water-supply and climate of the country could im- 
part. 

One of them recently said that in order to end the 
war it would suffice to send ‘a picture of the army 
here assembled on to the Spaniards in Cuba; the 
sight of such powerful, muscular men would appal 
them and lead them to surrender forthwith. 

We have over forty Cuban clubs in Tampa, each 
with its distinctive name and badge. 

Tampa and Key West have furnished the Cuban 
army with a large part of the ‘‘sinews of war,’’ since 
the beginning of this revolution in February, 1895. 
Spain owes them agrudge. It is well that the Gov- 
ernment should hasten the completion of fortifications 
at the entrance of our great bay, from which our brave 
boys in blue.so soon sail away to win battles waged in 
the interest not of conquest but of humanity. 

Here, where De Soto cast anchor in 1539, naming 
the bay with its clear waters Espiritu Santo, a great 
expedition to wrest Cuba from the Spaniard is being 
planned. 

Marti, tho dead, lives in the hearts of a host of 
loyal Cubans, and the soul of Maceo is still marching 
grandly on. Agramonte and Cespedes have their 
successors in Nufiez and Lacret, Cuban Generals 
trusted and true, whoare here to lead their country- 
men to that victory so soon to crown the struggles of 
fifty sad years whose history is written in blood and 
tears. 

God must have great blessings in store for a nation 
he has so sorely tried, one half of which has already 
vanished into pathetic dust. 

‘« Ay Dios mio!” ITheard it often from the white 
lips of a sick and suffering Cuban opposite. It 
seemed an echo of the wail rising from the distressed 
island into the ears of the Infinite, a sad, hopefess 
crescendo from dying fathers and mothers, starving 

children and wounded soldiers dying under the stars. 
God speed the day when Cuba’s Mésereres shall be 
changed into glad Ze Deums. 





Europe and the United States. 
BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WHATEVER may be the course of events in the pres- 
ent war, it is certain to bring us into more or less 
serious conflict with the Powers of Europe. So long 
as we kept the peace and did not interfere directly 
with European interests they were contented to let us 
alone, altho they looked upon us as a sort of bastard 
State, of European origin, but outside the family of 
European nations, and not entitled to share in the in. 
heritance of the world. It is impossible for any one 
who has not lived long in Europe to understand the 
absolute assurance with which Europeans regard 
themselves as the rightful rulers of the world. It is 
for Europe thatthe rest of the world exists. 

When I first came to Europe in 1855, there was a 
more or less general benevolent, patronizing, kindly 
feeling toward the bastard brother across the sea, and 
in some circles an impression that we were solving 
the problem of democratic government for the world; 
but these feelings have gradually given place, espe- 
cially in Government circles, to a strong dislike of 
everything American, to the idea that we are becom- 
ing too strong and are likely to resist the supremacy 
of Europe and assert our own rights inthe world. The 
only important exception to this is found in England 
—tho in such countries as Switzerland and Greece 
there is still an enthusiasm for America. There are 
various reasons why England is an exception to this 
general rule. One is that England herself is distrust- 
ed and hated by the Continental Powers—even more 
than we are—and would profit greatly by an alliance 
with America; another reason is that having the 
same language and literature we understand each 
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other better; but the chief reason lies in the fact that 
we are of one blood. America is the legitimate child 
ot England, and we are far more like England in our 
religion, our Government and our habits of thought 
and action than any other country. There are Eng- 
lishmen who do not like America, just as there are 
Englishmen who adore the Turks; but the Govern- 
ment and the people generally are the best friends we 
have in the world, the only powerful friends. 

In the present war all the Continental Powers are 
unfriendly to us, not because they care particularly 
for Spain, but because they see in this attack upon a 
European Power the justification of their fear that 
we are about to assert our right to a voice in the 
affairs of the world; that we are likely to disturb the 
very unstable balance of power which now keeps the 
peace in Europe; that we shall not allow Europe to 
monopolize all the markets of the world, or to annex 
South America to their empires. This feeling of 
enmity is made more general and intense by the acci- 
dent that the declaration of war has raised the cost of 
bread—even in Cgnstantinople—fifty per cent., and 
thus disturbed the peace of all Europe. It has also 
already interfered seriously with the business of 
Europe. Many mills on the Continent have been 
forced to stop work, as orders from America have 
ceased. Our attack upon the Philippine Islands and 
the possibility of our holding them or disposing of 
them in our own way, has introduced a new factor 
into the problem of the far East, and all the Conti- 
nental Powers feel that an attack upon Spain is also 
an attack uponthem. If they were united among 
themselves, they would probably intervene at once, 
unless England took an active part in our defense; 
but they are not united, and there is one thing that 
they fear more than they fear us—that is, a general 
European war. 

It is impossible to foresee what complications may 
arise in the war, especially if it is prolonged; but our 
Government is bound to keep always in view this 
hostility of the Continental Powers, which will 
become active at the first opportunity. Unless there 
is some startling provocation I do not believe that 
any one Power will intervene by force, tho it must be 
confessed that the Emperor William is an unknown 
factor in every European problem. No one can fore- 
see what he may do. A concert of all the great 
Powers is not to be feared. It has already been 
tested by the Sultan, who defied it with impunity. It 
could only agree to do nothing. The intervention 
which istalked of now is a friendly intervention, espe- 
cially to save the dynasty in Spain; but even this is 
not an easy thing to bring about. Our safety lies first 
of all in keeping up our friendly relations with Eng- 
land, and then in the mutual jealousies of the Conti- 
nental Powers. There is only one of these Powers 
that could bring about a general armed intervention 
of the Continental Powers; Russia could do it. She 
controls the foreign policy of France, and Germany 
would do anything to gain her alliance. But the 
Russian Government is less hostile to the United 
States than any ofthe others, and her hands are full. 
She wants peace for some years to come, and it would 
be against her interests to drive us into an active 
and permanent alliance with England. She has-no 
possible interest in bringing about any common action 
of Franceand Germany. Her policy is opposed to this. 
The fact that the Czar is a weak man and Muravieft 
not a great statesman, would naturally lead them to 
cling to the traditional policy of Russia, and that is 
friendly toward the United States. The active hos- 
tility of the Continental Powers to us is a compara- 
tively new thing. Altho it has long been proclaimed 
in the press it was first officially announced last year 
by Count Goluchowski, the Austrian Chancellor; and 
it can hardly have found a place yet in the Russian 
Foreign Office. France is unfriendly. We have only 
the Radicals, the Socialists and a fraction of other 
parties in sympathy with us; but France has never 
led in the alliance with Russia. Shefollows. There 
is no reason, then, to anticipate an armed league 
against us under the lead of Russia. 

But while the chances are that there will be no 
armed intervention on the part of the Continental 
Powers in the present war, if we exercise ordinary 
wisdom in the conduct of it, it is to be hoped that 
our Government and our people will realize that this 
war has modified all our relations to the world. We 
can never get back to the position which we occupied 
before this war, whether we desire to do so or not. 
Henceforth, in self-defense, we must share the bur- 
dens of Europe and have a navy and an army strong 
enough, at least, to defend our liberty and our rights. 
We must cease to concern ourselves only with local 
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politics and try to comprehend the world politics 
which center in Europe, for Europe will never again 
forget us or let any opportunity escape to put us 
down, to destroy our influence, to limit our com- 
merce, to bring us into subjection to the Old World. 

It may do us good; it may lead us to.a destiny 
higher and better than we have thought of. That 
remains to be seen; but it means a revolution in 
all our habits of thought, in our newspapers and 
literature, in political life, and especially in the man- 
agement of our foreign relations and the character of 
the men whom we send to Washington to conduct 
them. It may come slowly. Our people may not 
wake up to the reality of this change until they have 
been thoroughly beaten and humiliated by some 
European Power; but it will come in the end. We 
have already entered upon a new era in our history, 
and there is no turning back. 





A Coastwise Steamer. 
BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D. 


AT the annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
of Union Theological Seminary, held in the Adonis 
Chapel on May 17th, a remarkable address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, the Presidentof the 
Faculty, in defense of the attitude of that institution 
toward the Higher Criticism. The address was re- 
ceived with many €xpressions of approbation and may 
be regarded as representing the position of many 
ministers, Presbyterian and otherwise, who have re- 
ceived their theological training in that school of the 
prophets. A brief of the address having been given 
out for publication, it may be assumed that criticisms 
are invited. The thread of the discourse is meta- 
phorical; the Church being likened to ‘‘a coastwise 
steamer’ cruising along the shores of revealed truth. 
Said the distinguished speaker: 


‘*The historic Church is related to the substantial 
and unchanging revelation of truth, as a mighty steamer 
sailing coastwise is related tothe unmoving mountains 
and headlands of the shore; they do not change or re- 
move away from their age-long foundations, but the 
advancing ship, propelled by a tremendous dynamic 
within herself, and accomplishing her course through 
the sea of time, perpetually views those immutable 
mountains of the truth in new relations to one another 
and to herself. The evangelical liberal party within 
the living and advancing Church is simply true to fact, 
in its perpetual report that the eternal hills of God are 
seen in new light, massed in the infinite sequence of 
new combination, and disclosing new secrets of glory 
to thoughtful voyagers, skirting the impregnable coasts 
of the great Holy Land of Revelation.”’ 

At this point we linger a moment to remark upon 
the singularity of the expression ‘‘the impregnable 
coasts of the great Holy Land of Revelation.’’ These 
are remarkable words to use ina plea for Union 
Seminary when one considers the position assumed 
‘«« mpreg- 
nable”? Why then should this coastwise steamer have 
spent so much ammunition in bombarding it? Have 
the heavv guns of Union Seminary been directed at 
the Pentateuch,the Historical Books and the Prophe- 
cies for mere diversion? If Professor Briggs and his 
confréres regard the fortifications of Scripture as 
‘‘impregnable,” they have surely adopted a strange 
method of showing it. How long would our Naval 
Board hesitate to recall Sampson’s ships were it once 
understood that there is no hope of battering down 
the Spanish defenses on the Cuban shores? A fleet 
can be in better business than squandering powder 
on animpregnable coast. To quote further: 


‘* The steamer sailing coastwise before the panorama 
of the towering hills has no power within herself to re- 
move those mountains and to cast them into the depths 
of the sea. The only power within the steamer is that 
great expansive force which makes it possible for her 
to pass before the eternal hills and view them in all 
lights. The Church has no power over the truth, to 
alter or to overthrow it as an objective revelation. Her 
power is that expansive breath of God within herself, 
that Divine Dynamic whereby she moves onward be- 
fore the truth; changing ever in her relation to it, as 
she makes homeward fromthe dimness of the stormy 
sea, she draws nearer and nearer to the harbor gates of 
knowledge and to the tranquil waters of the port of 
peace.”’ 

It is quite true and beyond all controversy that the 
Church, under the guidance and illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, is constantly receiving new and better 
views of the great verities of Scripture. This, how- 
ever, is a mere truism and in nowiseto the point. It 
does not represent the position of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. That institution stands not for a 
clearer understanding of the contents Zof the Book, 
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but distinctly against its inerrancy. Thisis the point 
at issue: Is the Bible true, or only true in spots? 
The President of its Faculty declares himself to be 
‘‘an evangelical of the evangelicais’’; but if he shall 
announce his belief that the Scriptures are true and 
only true, and absolutely trustworthy from Genesis 
to Revelation, he will assuredly speak for himself and 
not for Union Seminary. And if he believes in ‘‘the 
impregnable coasts of the great Holy Land of Reve- 
lation,”’ he will no longer countenance the bulletins 
issued, from time to time. by his fellow-professors 
(or, to use his own expression, their ‘‘ perpetual re- 
port ’’), in which they announce the reduction of sand- 
forts and silencing of rifle-pits all along those coasts. 
Dr. Hall continues: ; 

‘“‘ But if I might still hold to the simile of the coast- 
wise steamer, I should say that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to make the voyage of progress along the 
coast thoughtfully and wisely. Who would stop a 
steamship on a rocky coast and command her to head 
inward and anchor immovably to the shore? The worst 
fate that could befall the Church would be to compel 
her to stop her course of progress and to cast her an- 
chor permanently under the dangerous shadow of some 
particular form of expression. The Holy Spirit’s re- 
sistless dynamic, within the Church, prevents that dis- 
astrous arrest of progress, compels her to work out her 
own salvation by forward movement. And the semi- 
nary should be to the Church as the chart-room to the 
steamer. There, thoughtful, gifted, earnest men should 
ever be in consultation, forecasting the new aspects of 
truth and continually making them known.” 

The trouble with this labored plea for the Higher 
Criticism lies in its ‘‘ coastwise steamer.’’ Of all in- 
apt similes this is most unfortunate. It suggests 
tempests and counter-currents; veering and tacking; 
fragility and disquietude, with possibilities of disas- 
ter and hopeless wreck. It calls up visions of Cap- 
tain Kidd, of ‘The Flying Dutchman,” of a Spanish 
fleet whose whereabouts are beyond all mortal ken. 
Is this a suitable figure in these premises? What is 
the Church? A ship driven with the wind and tossed ? 
A coastwise steamer, loaded to the gunwale with 
guesses and peradventures, whose lookout views the 
far-distant landscapes of an impregnable coast 
through a spy-glass? If we are searching for similes, 
we shall find them in the Scriptures ready at hand. 
The Church is agolden candlestick, standing ‘‘ in his 
place,” and yielding an unflickering light. The 
Church is a garden inclosed, where the Bridegroom 
and the bride, untroubled by the strife of words with- 
out knowledge, eat together of the Tree of Life and 
dtink the waters of the King’s well. The Church is 
a temple built upon a rock. 

“* Unshaken as the eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands; 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 

An house not made with hands.” 
Here is a simile, as divinely given, ‘“‘Ye are built 
upon the apostles and the prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone, in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord!’ The word ‘‘groweth” indi- 
cates a progress wholly unlike the vacillating and 
uncertain progress of a ship. The growth of God’s 
Church is the rising of a magnificent temple, ona 
mighty rock, to be a worthy habitation of God's 
Spirit. Its foundation is the granite ofeternal truth, 
a very Gibraltar, whose base is strewn with the wrecks 
of coastwise steamers, driven hither and yon by ad- 
verse winds and seas. 


New York City. 


Don Carlos, the Spanish Pretender. 
BY MRS, CARRIE HOUGHTON, 


THE name of Don Carlos de Borbon has often 
appeared before the public in the contempo- 
rary history of Spain; but many years have passed 
since this Prince ceased to be a prominent figure. 
Now that once more the whole world has been re- 
minded of the existence of a Spanish Pretender, and 
one hears daily of well-known Carlist leaders taking 
prominent part in street riots in Madrid and the 
Provinces, perhaps the rising generation will not be 
sorry to learn something about Don Carlos himself. 

Don Carlos Maria de los Dolores Juan, Tridro, 
José, Francisco, Quirico, Antonio, Miguel, Gabriel, 
Rafael de Borbon is now nearly fifty-one. He has aged 
considerably since the tragic elopement of his daugh- 
ter, Elvira; but he can still be styled a handsome 
man. He is very tall, and carries himself erect with 
a soldierly bearing. He has the usual heavy Bour- 
bon features, but his eyes are very large and intelli- 
gent. His dark hair and beard are now tinged with 
gray. Don Carlos isa very good linguist, but always 
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speaks Spanish to his children; and he has a good 
Castilian accent inspite of his never having lived in 
Spain, except the few months he was in the Basque 
Provinces, at the head of his army. He is a great 
traveler, having been nearly all over the world, and 
he always expresses himself much pleased with the 
United States. He visited America and Mexico, in 
1876, after the Carlist war, and was very kindly 
treated in both countries. He also went to Bulgaria, 
and followed the operations of the Russo-Turkish 
war. He was present at the battles of Plevna, and 
the Prince of Rimania gave him the cross of mili- 
tary merit. Later on he went to Italy, and joined the 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg in a very inter- 
esting tour, visiting Port Said, Mount Sinai, Aden, 
Jeypir and Amber. The Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught received the Pretender at Mirft. 

When Don Carlos was a lad, his mother, Dofia Be- 
atrix de Este, did her best to lead his thoughts away 
from Spain. She would try to convince him that it 
was vain hopes to expect ever to become king of the 
land of his ancestors. She would relate to him all 
the hardships his father and herself had to endure in 
the unhappy struggle for their cause—how, when he, 
her first child, was born, they were flying exiles, and 
she had to clothe her baby with borrowed clothes 
that a poor woman lent her. She always spoke to 
her son in Italian; and his first recollections are how 
this gentle, sad mother would tell him lovely stories 
about Italy, and would fill his young mind with ad- 
miration for the art of that fair land. All this was 
useless; the boy had the ambitions of his race, and 
he would ask her, ‘‘ Why don’t we ever go there?’’ 
alluding to Spain. 

‘«Because we cannot,’’ was the sad answer. 

At last the Prince was given a Spanish tutor. Don 
Francisco Cabrera was a clever Jesuit father, and for 
many years he instructed Don Carlosand his younger 
brother, Don Alfonso. 

The first wife of Don Carlos was a beautiful and 
good Princess, herself a Bourbon by birth, one who 
lived and died equally respected by foes and 
friends. Dofia Margarita was a daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Parma, born in Lucca, January Ist, 
1847. Like the rest of her family she was exiled from 
France, with her parents, and from her childhood it 
seemed to be her fate to wander about Europe with- 
out a fixed home. Don Carlos was her cousin, and 
fell in love with her when his parents considered him 
too young to undertake the responsibilities of mar- 
ried life. They opposed the marriage for a few years, 
and it took place in 1867. The Count of Cham- 
bord lent his splendid Chateau d’Eberzweyer to the 
young couple for the honeymoon. Unfortunately, 
Dofia Margarita was a very unhappy wife, tho she 
was a most virtuous woman and a devoted mother. 
The first child of Dofia Margarita and Don Carlos 
avas a girl, Dofia Blanca, and the Carlists were much 
disappointed, as they had already unfurled the stan- 
dard of the Pretender in the mountains of north 
Spain. It was not until this sad ‘‘War of the Roses” 
had already caused some bloodshed that Don Jaime 
came into the world on June 27th, 1870. The Carl- 
ists allover Spain rejoiced, and celebrated his birth as 
loyally as if he were really the Prince of Asturias and 
heir-apparent to the throne. A numerous deputa- 
tion from Oviedo went all the way to La Tour de 
Pellz (Vevey) and placed on the little Prince’s breast 
the Asturian insignia that proclaimed him their 
Prince. This same insignia were placed on the pres- 
ent King of Spain. 

At the beginning of the war Don Carlos and Dofia 
Margarita went to reside at Pau. It is a curious 
coincidence that this French town near the Spanish 
frontier should have been selected asthe home in suc- 
cession of the two rival queens, Margarita and Isa- 
bel II, when neither of them was much nearer to 
the throne they disputed. Queen Isabel with the 
child Prince, who afterward became Alfonso XII, re- 
sided in the Chateau of Pau when the revolution ban- 
ished them from Spain in 1869. It is well knownthat 
Dofia Margarita would willingly have given up all 
idea of becoming Queen of Spaing She was much 
happier living in her French home, attending to her 
duties as a young mother; but Don Carlos’s whole 
ambition and hopes were centered on obtaining the 
crown he considered his by right of descent. When 
his gentle wife wept at the terrible horrors of the 
civil war, he was wont to ask her if she had no am- 
bition for her son, little Don Jaime, then a mere 
baby. Their home in Pau was a very nest of con- 
spiracy until Don Carlos crossed the frontier to put 
himself at the head of his army in the Basque Prov- 
inces, and then began an anxious time_ for the 
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Pretender’s wife. She grew impatient when she 
heard how her loyal highlanders suffered from lack of 
hospitals and ambulances, and she set about collect- 
ing money and all that was necessary to pro- 
ceed to their assistance. So one day she left her 
children in France, under the care of a few faithful re- 
tainers, and she went forth to the seat of the civil 
war. From the very first the Carlists welcomed her 
as a ministering angel who had come to share their 
trials. She was idolized by the Carlist volunteers, 
and she persevered until she had established hospi- 
tals at the Convent of Trache near Estella and in the 
Jesuit convent of St. Ignacio, of Loyola. She became 
so popular that the fame of her good works spread 
into Spain, and not a few ladies, who sympathized 
with her cause, publicly wore her badge ‘‘a silver 
daisy.’’ In her tour across the Carlist Provinces 
she wore a dark blue riding habit, and her favorite 
head-dress was the same graceful Basque cap, or 
dona, that her husband and his troops used in the 
whole campaign. Now and then she displeased the 
followers of Don Carlos and even the priests by 
frankly blaming unnecessary cruelty toward prison- 
ers ,and by showing equal attentions to Carlist and 
Liberal wounded. They were all in her eyes, to use 
her gentle words, ‘‘ Spaniards and Christians.”* 

After the war was over and when the Pretender 
recrossed the French frontier with the shattered 
remnants of his volunteers, Dofia Margarita was there 
to cheer and console those whom she endeavored to 
persuade to hope against hope for those better days 
that she herself never was destined to see. Paris be- 
came a while the home of the exiles, Trecollet visit- 
ing this residence of the Pretender in Passy, a suburb 
of Paris. The very lodge-keeper was a one-legged 
veteran, and several other servants bore signs of hav- 
ing suffered in their persons for the Pretender’s 
cause. Harder times came when the Government of 
Republican France, at the request of King Alfonso 
XII, obliged the Pretender to seek refuge in Italy. 
Their home in Viareggio was made bright by their 
children. Fortunately for Dofia Margarita, she 
passed to a happier abode before her daughter Elvira 
brought shame and disgrace to her people. The 
other daughters of Don Carlos have inherited the 
sweet disposition of their mother, Dofia Bianca, the 
happy wife of an Austrian Archduke, especially so. 
The two youngest are Dofia Beatrice and Dofia 
Alicia. The last child of Don Carlos was born in 
Pau, and her aunt, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, 
was her godmother. She has been educated in Flor- 
ence,and is said to be the brightest and nicest of 
these exiled princesses. Sumamente simpatica her 
Carlist vassals call her, which means that she is 
more than pleasant. All the children of Don Carlos 
remember with devotion their lost mother, and they 
have near their beds the miniature of good Dofia 
Margarita, just as venerated and loved as the saints 
that surround her, because no family in the world is 
more attached to old religious mysteries, legends of 
saints and love of all the religious emblems and more 
priest-ridden than that of the Pretender. 

The only son that fateever gave Don Carlos is the 
present Don Jaime, who is now twenty-eight. He is 
a dark, energetic-looking prince, but was not seen 
quite to his advantage two summers ago when he 
peeped into Spain and then could be seen in a/far- 
gatas, or what the French call espadrdlles, straw hat 
and loose vest walking about St. Jean de Luz or 
helping the pretty daughter of the old Carlist chief 
Olozabal on to the box-seat of a dray already cramful 
of merry Basque, and even English girls. Don Carlos 
took great care to have his son educated in England, 
and, curious to say, he went to the same colleges 
that Alfonso XII, his cousin and rival, had been to 
before. He also went to the same military academy in 
Austria. Both the Pretender and his son have been 
shown as much attention by the Hapsburgs as was 
compatible with their close connection to the present 
Austrian Regent of Spain. 

Don Jaime de Borbon and his sisters are very 
well off, thanks to the will of the Count de Cham- 
bord. 

Little more than a year passed after the sudden 
death of Dofia Margarita, when Don Carlos chose a 
new partner. His second wife comes from old French 
.stock, and is a direct descendant of the kings of Brit- 
tany. Maria Bertha Felicia de Rohan was born in 
1860; her father was Prince of Rohan, Guemenee, 
Rochefort and Montauban, Duke of Montabuzon and 
Bouillon, her mother. being a Princess of Anspherg. 
This Princess, or Queen, as her husband’s followers 
style her, is very. handsome, with fair hair and blue 
eyes. She is said to be very clever, but more than 
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ambitious, and on dt that, in spite of the little chance 
Don Carlos has of ever being King of Spain, neither 
he nor his wife give up all hopes of ‘‘some day’’ as- 
cending the throne of ‘‘ Fernando Setimo.”’ 


Maprip, Spain. 


The Church—Her Scholars and Thinkers. 


BY H. C. HAYDN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE Church has always been greatly influenced by 
her scholars and thinkers. To grow such has been 
her privilege and her pride. To them her debt is 
very great. Her origin in Him who was the Word 
made flesh, lays it upon her to regard and often to 
lead the intellectual achievements of her own time. 
The history of doctrine bears the stamp of this influ- 
ence, controversial, cloistral or inferential, from facts 
new and old breaking out of the Word or out of the 
world. This influence has not at all timés been fa- 
vorable to the life of the Church, but it has, on the 
whole, been conducive to progress. 

The scholar owes it to himself to remember whose 
child he is, and to be reverent, faithful, considerate; 
and to bring his gathered spoils and lay them at the 
feet of Him whois Head overall things to the Church. 
He has, within the Church, a high function—to ex- 
plain the living oracles, to rid them of any foreign 
accretions incident to their transmission, to keep and 
defend them, to set them in order, and put them in 
the focal light of history and experience, where they 
may blaze away forever and enlighten the world; and 
also to correlate all knowledge, in all realms, in that 
wondrous unity which more and more declares itself 
as the necessary expression of the one, supreme Think- 
er and Creator. 

The Church owes it to herself to recognize this 
mission of the thinker and scholar and make him an 
ally. She is herself charged to be able to give a rea- 
son for the hope that is in her. She must think. 
Men outside will think, and she must take account of 
their thinking, and use or antagonize it. So long 
as religion was looked upon as a thing apart from the 
ordinary life of man, having to do with one side of his 
being, and concerned mainly with the life to come, 
contemporary thought and the Church often pre- 
sented the aspect of two hostile camps, each sus- 
picious of the other. 

Since it has been received as true that the Kirfg- 
dom of God, for which the Church stands as _ its ex- 
ponent, is here on the earth, in the souls of men, a 
veritable reign of Cflrist, whose realization, however 
remote, involves supremacy over the kingdoms of 
this world, it isseen that thinkers, believers and doers 
must needs get into working relations with each 
other. Scientific thought, philosophic deduction, 
religious belief and practice, need not go off into sep- 
arate camps, and watch each other with lynx-eyed 
jealousy, but, rather, recognize the one Lord and 
Master of them all, whom only they are to serve; 
honor the unity of all truth in the one God in whom 
and through whom all things consist, whose foot- 
prints are on the sea, his handwriting in the stars, 
his providence in history—the Force of all forces, and 
Fount of all moral worth and beauty, light and love. 
This modern emphasis upon the Kingdom of God is 
Christ’s emphasis in the Gospels, It has become the 
note of the Church, her life and mission, and gives 
us the ideal of a wondrous unity, and a consummate 
and harmonious interplay of all forms of intellectual 
and spiritual activity. 

Forthwith it is seen that this is too big a world for 
one set of men to know it all, and the world is aging 
so fast that no one set of men can keep up and inter- 
pret the buried years—the time that runs backward 
—and the movements of the age that is bearing us 
along with a speed that is disconcerting and bewil- 
dering. Hence the necessity of specialists, who come 
trooping up from the East and the West, the North 
and the South, bringing the fruits of their toil to lay 
them down in the temple at once of learning and re- 
ligion, These ‘‘finds’’ have to do with the faiths 
and lives and doings of men who in their day grap- 
pled with the problems that have ever confronted the 
race, and show how //ey sought God and how much 
of God they found. 

So, then, the Church cannot will to divorce her- 
self from contemporary thought. She will not say, 
‘I fashion my life by the thought of a past age, and 
exclude the possibility of new light reaching me.”’ 
She will not deny that new light may break out of 
God’s Word, and out of his works, and out of the 
buried past. She dare not say that the final philoso- 
phy, the final theology has been written or conceived. 


She must make room for thinkers and scholars, for 
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scientists, philosophers, theologians—the greater the 
better. She so intends; else why keep on endowing 
colleges, seminaries and universities, fitting out ex- 
peditions to remote lands, ransacking old libraries 
and monasteries as if eager for any new last word of 
the Christ, any new light on the oracles we prize as 
our charter of life, the men who wrote them, and 
when and in what tongues, the methods of their 
transmission and the seal of their authority? Obvi- 
ously the Church does not intend to divorce herself 
from learning and research. 

What then? Will she, in advance, indicate the 
conclusions that must be reached, and repudiate the 
results of research that do not harmonize with her 
unenlightened prevision? This would be, at once, to 
distrust the truth we think we have, and to impeach 
the honesty or the capacity of her scholars. This is 
to make herself ridiculous, and the Church has too 
much ‘sense for that—tho this can scarcely be said 
of all her members. One of the famous resolutions 
of Jonathan Edwards is commended for its sanity to 
any who fear the outcome of the first and most 
searching investigation: 

‘* Resolved, If ever I live to years, that I will be im- 

partial to hear the reasons of all pretended discoveries, 
and receive them,if rational, how longsoever I have 
been used to another way of thinking.” 
It is too late to take the great thinker and saint to 
task for an undue exaltation of the Reason, and if 
he had lived in our time he might have hesitated to 
attempt the task of being hospitable to all the rea- 
sons of all pretended and actual discoveries; but the 
spirit of this resolution is admirable and may well be 
commended to the Church of our day. 

There is, then, absolutely nothing to be done but 
to turn the scholars and thinkers loose in the great 
world, and then scrutinize hospitably, but searching 
ly, their work and their conclusions. The Church 
is under no obligation to accept offhand these con- 
clusions. She is positively enjoined to rove all 
things and to hold fast only that which is good. 
Nor, on the other hand, is it seemly for her to get 
into a panic over what may be put forth as new, 
startling or revolutionary. She ought to remember 
the irrefutable evidence of experience through all the 
Christian centuries, in every conceivable circumstance, 
among all phases of our humanity, in civilized and bar- 
barous lands, and be calm and fearless. No man can 
take this away, no discovery lessen its force. And 
when from panic we proceed to forcible exclusion, 
we seem to the world to be putting an emphasis 
upon error in speculation or intellectual conviction, 
which may be tentative, greater than upon defect of 
character or the secularizing spirit of the world, 
which are always the greater danger of the two, 

Moreover, owing to the limitations of knowledge, 
the vastness of the field, the imperfection of the in- 
strument, the obscure elements that enter into many 
of these problems, there will be mistakes, theories 
and conclusions that later will be modified; yes, re- 
jected altogether. This is incident to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and it must be put up with, and made 
the best of, or quit the field, preferring to abide in 
ignorance rather than take the risks of research. It 
seems to bea fair and just thing to say to the scholar 
that these conditions, which call for patience, reason- 
ableness and charity on the part of the Church, im- 
pose upon him a corresponding obligation to caution, 
modesty, patience and thoroughness, lest, by giving 
publicity to crude, hasty and superficial conclusions, 
the Church be needlessly disturbed. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


A Tribute to the Great Commoner. 


BY PROF. JACOB COOPER, 
Or Rurtcers CoLLece. 

No man in any age or country has possessed greater 
intellectual force or a better rounded character than 
Mr. Gladstone, The caustic proverb, ‘‘No manisa 
hero to his own valet’’ will not apply here, gince the 
nearer one got to him the more conspicuous was his 
greatness. His natural force, his culture, and his 
sympathies with every interest dear to mankind, 
place him at the summit of our race, even in the 
judgment of those who did notlikehim. The beauty 
of his face, which, as in all those truly noble, in- 
creased with age, the charm of his manner in private, 
and his thorough unselfishness in public, form a pic- 
ture which leaves nothing to be desired. He has 
been misunderstood by many, but he deceived by 
acting with candor. Most men, and especially those 
in political life, think the only way to succeed is by 
finesse. But perfect transparency of character, while 
it deceives bats, which do not see well by day, throws 
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the guilt of deception upon those who love darkness 
rather than light. 

Among Mr. Giadstone’s many transcendent quali- 
ties it is not hard to find the one conspicuous in his 
long career. That was fidelity to his conscience. 
The light which lightens every man who comes into 
the world may be wilfully obscured until the darkness 
grows so thick that we stumble at every step; or we 
may cherish it until it becomes the clear light of day 
wherein we walk at liberty. Mr. Gladstone wor- 
shiped his conscience. To it he offered the morning 
sacrifice of youthful political advancement. To it he 
gave the evening holocaust. For at the age of eigh- 
ty-five he conducted successfully an unparalleled can- 
vass on the distinct issue of justice to Ireland, and 
yielded up his political life when the House of Lords 
once more balked the will of the people. 

He changed his views often and therefore his policy. 
Like his prototype, Solon, hé ‘‘grew old always 
teaching himself.” This receptivity was as great as 
that of Aristotle, Cicero, or Leibnitz; and as he 
learned he shaped his course accordingly. There is 
an irresistible logic of events. Allcan see this in the 
results. Genius grasps it in the future by prescience. 
The charge of fickleness against Mr. Gladstone has 
been reiterated more than any other by those who 
think conscience an expensive luxury, or who try to 
stand still while the world moves. During the last 
three-quarters of this century the advance in mate- 
rial growth, in science, and in moral ideas has been 
more than in twice that period in any other era of the 
world. Nearly all that time Mr. Gladstone has 
been the exponent of opinion for Britain, and 
thereby in large measure for the Christian world. In 
that interval he has changed often. But for every 
change there was a reason which, in most instances, 
has been fully justified already. Other men thought 
they stood still because they saw only the boat and 
the current which carried them. He as pilot saw 
both the shore and the movement of the vessel which 
he directed. 

Tho his life throughout has been free from jeal- 
ousy, revenge and self-seeking, he has been followed 
by a continued volley of abuse since he espoused 
Liberal principles. A full chorus from the thunder 
of The Times to the falsetto of Blackwood has 
sounded in wearisome iteration. No public man in 
any country, unless it was Mr. Lincoln, has been so 
much or so coarsely slandered. Yet we fail to find a 
note of vituperation or complaint against his ene- 
mies. Even those of his political household who 
abandoned him because they could not accept his 
radical measures for the relief of the oppressed, or 
were bought off by patronage and then lifted their 
heels against him, were neither upbraided for their 
treachery nor had their motives questioned. He was 
as kind and fair to those who plotted for his over- 
throw as tho they still supported his policy. There 
is a notable instance in point. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was, for a long time, one of his stanchest 
colleagues, but abandoned him at a time when such 
action could most injure his cherished measures. 
With no conceivable reason but personal gain he 
denounced his late chief with unstinted severity. 
This abuse elicited no reply, nor did Mr. Gladstone’s 
kindness toward him abate. A clever son of Mr. 
Chamberlain entered Parliament, and signalized his 
début as a speaker by a shameful tirade against the 
venerable statesman, almost four times his own age. 
The father of the young orator was present, and 
calmly listened to the abuse, so bitter that it recoiled 
upon the speaker. At the conclusion of the tirade 
all waited breathlessly, when Mr. Gladstone rose to 
reply. He spoke of ‘‘the great promise of the young 
member ’’; praised his ‘‘ maiden” speech in most 
cordial terms; and in the happiest strain congratu- 
ated the father of such a brilliant son, expressing 
deep sympathy in the pride which his former col- 
eague must feel in the eloquent effort to which they 
had just listened. Tho Parliament is a body not much 
given to sentiment, there was no one present except 
Mr. Gladstone who did not evince deep emotion. In 
the case of sire and son even tears of shame could 
not suffice. None who witnessed that scene can for- 
get it, or failto note that the Grand Old Man was as 
superior to the motives which control men generally 
as he was in ability and culture. 

In debate he was a hard hitter, but fought fair. 
His chief adversary, Disraeli, was master of invective, 
and bounded into a contest of oratory like a clown in 
a circus, having apt phrases for any side of any meas- 
ure which self-interest urged. But he was no match 
for one who was strong in the conviction which rested 
upon unselfish devotion to truth, 
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The characteristics of Mr. Gladstone in private 
were his simplicity, modesty, and accessibility to all 
who sought him personally or by letter. He appeared 
most natural, as well as most lovable, at his Welsh 
castle. There, in simple yet always new attire, he 
might be seen felling some of his big trees by his 
strong hand, walking with his family to the parish 
church, or romping with his grandchildren and other 
young people on his lawn. Like all great men, he 
loved and was loved by children, It was a sight to 
warm the heart to see the man who swayed the great- 
est empire in the world’s history, a man superior to 
all orders of nobility, a king by God’s own anointing, 
playing amid a group of laughing children, himself a 
child with them! 

Despite his incessant press of public cares added 
to his omnivorous reading and voluminous writing, 
he yet had time for the humblest visitor or corre- 
spondent. His power for work was superhuman. 
Any one of half a dozen lines of activity pursued by 
him was enough to test the endurance of an able 
man, Yet he entertained crowds of visitors of all 
classes, and seemed to have an undivided attention 
for every one. Letters of the most varied import, in 
season and out of season, received his personal atten- 
tion, and were answered in full by his own hand. A 
patient listener, he seemed to be the learner, no mat- 
ter with whom he might converse. However much 
awe a stranger might feel on account of his lofty po- 
sition, before meeting with him, this ceased as soon 
as the visitor heard and felt his greeting. Plato and 
Sir Thomas More are the only instances which ap- 
pear from history to have equaled him in the charm 
of social iftercourse. We doubt if any other man 
has had as much clear information, or was less dog- 
matic in giving it expression. He was at home in 
every subject of human ‘concern, and impersonal in 
its treatment. As a public speaker and political 
leader he was of necessity positive, aggressive and un- 
compromising; and he bore down all opposi- 
tion by his clear and eloquent statement even of 
the driest details of finance and statistics. This 
disregard of self-interest led him to hope that 
others were swayed by like spirit, and therefore the 
truth, and not fear or favor, was the goal at which 
all would strive. Here his position demanded a self- 
reliant bearing, but in private intercourse this gave 
way to gentleness and modesty. For in dealing with 
men socially or in correspondence, he was the imper- 
sonation of conscience quickened by a charity which 
comprehended the whole world. 

It was no cross for him to admit a mistake when 
new light was gained any more than for La Place to 
rectify an error in mathematics. This was the temper 
which so few of his collegues could understand, They 
thought a measure right because they advocated it; 
he thought it ought to be advocated because it was 
right; and to be surrendered regardless of consequences 
the. moment it was shown to be wrong. This candor 
in admitting a mistake was conspicuous in regard to 
that memorable utterance, that Jefferson Davis had 
made a nation, etc. For his recantation was so speedy 
and cordial that the sting of his Newcastle speech 
was at once removed, and our North loved him even 
better than before. 

Kindred with this readiness to change his policy 
when new truth was gained was his toleration in re- 
ligion, He was devout from youth onward, tho 
never charged with being strait-laced. His morals 
were absolutely free from taint both in public and in 
private. Disraeli’s well-known persiflage:. ‘Mr. 
Gladstone’s character is not relieved bya single vice” 
tells more than its mocking author intended. In re- 
ligion he had that charity which, according to the 
Apostle, is greater than all the other virtues, and will 
endure when they pass away. A churchman of 
churchmen all his life, yet often when in the High- 
lands he worshiped in the humblest Scotch Kirk, and 
led the Psalm with his melodious voice. A vigorous 
opponent of the unwarranted pretensions of the 
Papacy, he sought for such co-operation between 
Protestants and Catholics that a united front might 
be presented by the whole body of Christ. By this 
attitude he neither compromised the truth nor showed 
any leanings toward Rome, as has been charged, but 
a sincere desire to do battle by united effort against 
all forms of unbelief. 

The sympathy of the world has been with the 
patient sufferer at Hawarden during his protracted 
sickness. Prayers have gone up incessantly for his 
recovery. Butan incurable disease slowly wasted the 
strength of that noble frame, and the supremely 
gifted servant of mankind rests from his labors. He 
died-as he had lived, self-sacrificing, uncomplaining, 
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in the place and amid the surroundings which he had 
loved so well. He died supported by that faith 
which he had eloquently defended with tongue and 
pen. The benedictions of countless multitudes fol- 
low the Grand Old Man as he passes from his earthly 
labors to a life of still higher service. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Board of Strategy. 


BY LESLIE J. PERRY. 


Soon after the declaration of war against Spain 
the Secretary of the Navy appointed what was at 
first called a War Board, but was afterward more def- 
initely known as the Board of Strategy. It was com- 
posed of three tried and experienced naval officers, 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of sea war- 
fare in the past, and the probable requirements of sea 
warfare under modern conditions, with new ships, 
new ordnance and other elements in which the naval 
world has as yet had but little practice. Subse- 
quently a joint Board of Strategy was raised, com- 
posed of two officers, one from each of the two mili- 
tary departments of the Government, having rela- 
tively the same order of special qualifications pos- 
sessed by the members of the Naval Board. 

This was a new departure in American military 
method, a departure that has lately been great- 
ly criticised in political quarters and by newspapers 
hostile to the Administration. There is no law au- 
thorizing or providing for either of these boards. 
Naturally, from the very prestige of their personnel, 
the views and recommendations of these boards car- 
ried great weight with the military authorities in any 
balancing of the chances of war or actionin any given 
case. But there it all ended. They were clothed with 
no positive or directory powers; neither of them could 
issue orders to carry out any plan of action they 
might have evolved, or determine any question affect- 
ing military and naval operations. Because of al- 
leged delay in the inauguration of active hostilities, 
and an assumption that there has been culpable de- 
lay in finding and destroying Admiral Cervera’s fleet, 
public fault has been found with these boards and 
with the Departments for creatigg them. 

There is no just ground for these complaints, 
because they are based wholly upon a muisapprehen- 
sion of the scope and duties of the strategy boards, 
which are far from being as comprehensive as is 
popularly supposed; in fact, their duties are simply 
adviscry. Secretary Long did not bring this Naval 
Board into being to make plans for his admirals on 
the high seas, far less to direct naval maneuvers and 
battles 1,500 miles away. For obvious reasons he wise- 
ly leaves those critical duties to the admirals them- 
selves commanding the American fleets in the im- 
mediate presence of the enemy. Nor has the Naval 
Board of Strategy, so-called, ever pretended arbi- 
trarily to lay down a schedule for the capture of the 
Spanish fleet, or for ‘‘ bottling it up” in any partic- 
ular harbor, to be disposed of at leisure by our 
squadrons, according to the future exigencies of the 
service. It did not hold Schley’s fleet in Hampton 
Roads, nor compel Sampson to bombard San Juan. 
Neither did it order the attack in which Ensign Bag- 
ley unfortunately lost his life. 

These boards were organized with several utilita- 
rian objects in view, and there is no doubt that they 
have fully served their purpose. The chief object 
was to facilitate the arduous work of the Depart- 
ments, to secure every advantage possible in the 
prosecution of the war. The collection and collation 
of news relating to maritime affairs, the movements 
of the enemy’s fleets, the divination of the enemy’s 
plans from the domestic and foreign press reports and 
various ‘‘pointers’’ flying about in the world, are 
almost as necessary to naval success as the equipment 
of ships or other necessary administrative duties of 
the Department. This is an art in itself, requiring 
not only professional ski)l and extensive experience, 
but the highest order of strategical and technical in- 
telligence, historical and geographical knowledge. 

The Secretary found no such machinery in the De- 
partment; what was everybody’s business was no- 
body’s business, as he soon discovered. The abso- 
lute necessity for such an adjunct to his working 
force was apparent as soon as war was declared. Out 
of that necessity has come the Board of Strategy. 
Some of the ablest men in the navy were selected as 
the members of the Board. They were Rear-Admiral 
Sicard, Capt. A. T. Mahan, Capt. A. S. Crownin- 
shield and Capt. A. S. Barker. Captain Barker was 
afterward made the Navy Department’s representa- 
tive on the joint War Board, Col. Arthur L. Wagner, 
United States Army, being the representative of the 
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War Department. All these naval officers saw sea 
service during the War of the Rebellion, and are long 
past the middle age. Captain Mahan is considered 
one of the greatest naval authorities living. His 
work, ‘‘Influence of Sea Power upon History,” was a 


revelation to the world; and it is said that a copy of * 


his great book is found on every English man-of-war 
afloat, and, in translation, on every German and 
French man-of-war. 

Such are the men chosen as the advisory council 
of the President and Secretary of the Navy. That 
they are fully possessed of the qualities indicated as 
requisite for their peculiar employment cannot be 
questioned. That they have the entire confidence of 
their superiors has not been doubted. Their ses- 
sions are held in the Library room of the Navy De- 
partment, and are constructively continuous, and are 
so in fact in an emergency or when great events are 
impending. One or more members of the Board can 
always be found at its headquarters, even at night 
and on Sundays. It isthe fountain-head to. which all 
go with their secret or other information, or to get 
information, relating to the war. Its work relieves 
the Secretary of a great burden of care and anxiety. 

Intelligence of the most important nature is con- 
stantly arriving, or conferences going on with naval 
officers or other persons from all quarters, some hav- 
ing vital facts to impart or proposals or plans to sub- 
mit. Itis all gristthat comes tothe mill of this Naval 
Board of Strategy. Their regular sessions, held at 
least once each day, and sometimes oftener, when all 
the members are present, are always behind closed 
doors, and generally presided over by the Secretary 
ofthe Navy. Beforehis resignation to jointhe army, 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt was always an alert and 
interested participant in these meetings. Upon the 
arrival of cipher dispatches from the fleet command- 
ers, or important news from any quarter, the whole 
Board immediately convenes, and a general discus- 
sion of it ensues in the light and relationship of pre- 
vious information and knowledge, with a purpose to 
evolve the best method of procedure incase action is 
called for. 

The duties of this Board of Strategy, then, are sim- 
ply to secure all the information and data possible 


bearing upon problematical or specific operations in. 


the entire naval theater, and then to impart it to the 
supreme authorities, together with their own conclu- 
sions and professional advice upon the grand strategy 
to be adopted to meet any given situation, offensive 
or defensive. It is expected to know all that is pos- 
sible to find out about what is going on; to know in 
general what to do, and to advise the President and 
his Secretary how to do it with the best possible 
chancés of success. Further than this it does not— 
cannot go; for it is absurd to suppose it can fix the 
time and place of meeting the Spanish fleets, or pre- 
scribe the tactics to be pursued when the inevitable 
collision occurs. From its central position and 
superior information it can better suggest to the 
President the necessary movements for concerted ac- 
tion involving widely divergent forces than ‘any one 
or all the commanders involved, who know nothing 
except that which occurs in their own vicinage, or 
concerns their own movements. 

It has been pithily said by a retired Rear-Ad- 
miral of ability that it has no power except the 
one to talk. Its influence upon military and naval 
movements is wholly dependent upon the degree of 
weight its judgment may have with the President 
and the Secretaries, who alone can give force to its 
suggestions by real orders. ‘ 

The joint War Board was appointed for similar 
purposes in general, and for the specific one of com- 
paring the information and views of two departments 
of war, and thus facilitating concerted movements 
between them. The successful invasion of Cuba or 
Porto Rico by the military arm is almost wholly de- 
pendent upon the command of the sea by the Ameri- 
can fleets; to invade either and then lose command of 
the sea would probably lead to the destruction of our 
isolated army. The great Napoleon eventually failed 
in Egypt, where he swept everything before him, be- 
cause the English totally destroyed the French fleet 
and secured complete control of the Mediterranean. 
Altho victors on land, cut off from home and deprived 
of supplies and material and moral support, the 
French army was finally compelled to surrender. 

Such a disaster is not likely to happen to an 
American army in Cuba, nor to an American fleet; 
but it is not beyond the possibilities, It is just as 
well to have waited until the Spanish fleet was lo- 
cated. The Joint Board of Strategy has been con- 
sidering just such a contingency as that which hap- 
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pened to the French"Egyptian expedition, and plan- 
ning concerted action which will forestall any such 
blow. It was such a danger, possibly remote, and not 
the ‘‘orders” of the Boards of Strategy which has 
delayed the invasion of Cuba. It is positive that no 
serious mistakes have yet been made in any quarter. 
The final result will bring universal approval to the 
Administration and its advisers. 


War Recorps Orrice, WAsuinGTON, D. C. 


Our Washington Letter, 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


THE most picturesque spot in the Capitol is sel- 
dom seen by tourists. It is in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, and if you start in search of it you must keep 
your eyes wide open as you walk through the base- 
ment corridor or you will pass it by. When you find 
the little green baize door step quietly within, and 
you are in the Supreme Court Library, small, dingy, 
with alcoves radiating ia all directions, crossing and 
crisscrossing, piled high with musty law books, 
French, German, Russian and English, all equally 
dry and uninviting. Yet here is the atmosphere of 
the good old-fashioned library, where students with 
green spectacles pored over tomes in dark corners or 
mounted rickety ladders to blow the dust from some 
dog-eared favorite. In the scant space left where the 
alcoves have not encroached are three tables whose 
triangular leather signs state, in gilt letters, that the 
first is ‘‘ Reserved for Authors and Compilers,’’ the 
second ‘‘ Reserved for Members of the Bar,’’ and 
the third ‘‘ Reserved for Senators, Representatives 
and Membérs of the Supreme Court.’’ Here is 
no place for the multitude, who, fortunately, are 
not desirous of the privilege! Around the tables 
are gathered diligent scribes copying tedious pages, 
some young colored men whose flying fingers 
work for the compiler, an elderly lady with bonnet 
pushed a bit awry, absorbed in research, and a white- 
haired man happy behind his bulwark of books who 
so becomes his surroundings that he should be en- 
gaged to sit there permanently. There are also the 
lawyer who looks as if he might be distinguished 
and the one who really zs distinguished, a Congress- 
man cramming facts for a speech, and a young girl 
who seems a hundred years too modern for the place. 
You look across through atiny vista where a drop of 
light swings gently in the narrow alcove, and an old 
man stretches a trembling hand for a high volume, 
and you are sure that this is a painted stage scene, 
the books mere sham backs, the alcoves leading only 
to the wings, the beautiful bust of Judge Story 
(made by his son) a mere theatrical ‘‘ property,’’ and 
you watch to see the old man turn to the audience 
with his opening lines when the play shall begin. 

It is hard to say why the effect of this library, 
whose labyrinth design proves that the bookworm is 
a borer, should beso unreal. Its history has been 
genuine enough. When the present room of the 
Supreme Court was the Senate-Chamber, the Su- 
preme Court was held here. It was here that the 
scene occurred between Webster and Clay, here that 
the Dred Scott decision was read. But all traces of 
stirring events have crumbled away, and were it not 
for the bright window-glimpse of the Capitol grounds, 
we should fancy ourselves buried deep in the dead 
world of forgotten books. 

There is another library in the Capitol that savors 
of other days. A tiny, crooked stair leads up to 
what might be the spider’s parlor. The spider does, 
in fact, sitenthroned on many a column of unused 
books in this Senate Library. Close beside it is the 
added gloom of the document room, that cemetery 
of dead bills, whose ashes are neatly pigeonholed. 
The library itself is a bewildering storehouse of old 
volumes. Except for the disorder, it might be in the 
interior of a pyramid. If you should happen to wish 
to consult some one book there—but that would be 
most unlikely! 

Five minutes’ walk and fifty years of progress bring 
you to a new book world. If you know your way 
about the Congressional Library, you will go in by the 
west basement door, turn tothe left and walk through 
the gleaming white crypt to the sunny room for the 
blind. If it is afternoon you slip quietly in, and listen 
to the reading of a recent magazine story, or the 
recitation of some of Kipling’s poems, or possibly an 
author's reading, or a friendly talk which brings blind 
and seeing together. Then you will know why Mr. 
Hutcheson takes such pride in the room and what it 
offers. Miss Giffin, the lady in charge, has received 
so many letters from the blind people of the District 
that she is learning the New York Point System of 
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reading and writing (which is taught here), to enable 
her to correspond with them. If at first there was 
any doubt about getting people to offer their services 
as readers to the blind, the difficulty now is to make 
room on the calendar for all the volunteers. 

If you come to the Library in the morning let us 
go to the music-room, passing through the long hall 
where the portraits of the Presidents are set forth in 
show-cases, through the pavilion of conventionalized 
victory and conquest, another long hall, and we are 
in the refreshing pavilion of the elements. What 
could be cooler than the white gulls over the green 
water where the pretty mermaids twist their tails? 
The whole room, as some one said, is like a bower of 
morning-glories. Just beyond is what seems to be a 
music store, with neat stacks of new music and the 
usual accompanying photographs of opera singers 
and composers. There is also a little sign which 
suggests that the presence of visitors is unsolicited; 
but if we carry the touchstone we may enter. Unfor- 
tunate for us if we have classical tastes, as only the 
music published since 1896 is now available. The 
old music is being cataloged and arranged. 
There are advantages in being ‘‘up to date,”’ 
but there are also disadvantages. However, a 
pile of music under each arm will keep us busy for 
the morning. With a borrowed key we proudly take 
our way through the hall to a large room, empty 
save for a grand piano, table and chairs, When an 
appropriation for this room can be obtained draperies 
will be hung to break the echo. At present the de- 
light of playing is much lessened by the overpower- 
ing resonance, It is a rare privilege in a library to 
have a room where all the music may be tried over 
at sight, or even studied and learned. By and by 
we hope there may be occasional musicals given 
there. 

The Congressional Library has other nice secrets. 
On Friday morning bright and early go to the Senate 
Reading Room, and there in a revolving bookcase 
are all the new books which have been published 
within the week. Curl up on the soft rug and fill 
your lap with the fresh volumes and you can browse 
undisturbed. Once, they say, some ladies were 
met at the door by the anxious custodian and asked, 
in stage whisper, to speak low, as there was a Senator 
there! It has been asked why such a rarity was not 
at once set in a glass case, but of course humanita- 
rian, if not political motives prevented such a grati- 
fication of public curiosity. Only the other day an 
energetic sightseer bluntly demanded: ‘So this is the 
Representatives’ Reading Room? Then where are 
the Representatives?’ He was politely informed 
that they were undoubtedly attending to their Con- 
gressional duties, but at twelve o’clock he would find 
them arranged for exhibition at the House. 

But the visitor will miss there one of the most ac- 
tive figures familiar in the House for many years. I 
mean the figure of Gen. Joseph Wheeler. Quick, 
nervous, agile, he ran around like a squirrel, up and 
down the aisles, darting into the cloak-room, lobbies, 
but more frequently into the law library of the House. 
He was always curteous and ready to help new 
members. He was going to lunch a few weeks ago 
and had got out as far as the central dome, when a 
new Member met him and asked him a question about 
the Pension law. <‘‘I think it is so and so,” said the 
General; ‘‘but we will go right back to the Library 
and look it up.” It was in vainthat the new Member 
told him it would do just as well when he came back, 
or the next day. ‘‘ No,”’ said the kind-hearted General, 
‘«T always like to look a thing up at once, whether it 
is a question of law or the spelling of a word’’; and 
so he rushed back with his interlocutor and settled 
the matter at once. 

Tho General Wheeler is sixty-two years of age, 
there are few men in the Capitol who can get over 
the ground faster than he. There is a great con- 
trast between his rapid, nervous step and the long 
stride of Speaker Reed, who is a giant compared with 
the gentleman from Alabama. But Wheeler gets 
about quickly because he has not much to carry; he 
weighs but one hundred and fifteen pounds, while 
the latest House quotation as to Speaker Reed puts 
him at two hundred and seventy. 

Some weeks ago General Wheeler was crossing the 
square in front of the Capitol. A member on a bicy- 
cle who was passing challenged him toa race. The 
General accepted it and ran like a hare for a hundred 
yards, 

There are men in Congress who put in a good deal 
of work, but judged by the. amount they produce 
General Wheeler might take the palm of industry. 
He was never found in thecloak-rooms lounging with 
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his feet upinachair. He has kept four of five sec- 
retaries constantly at work digging out facts and 
references, addressing envelopes and franking docu- 
ments. By general consent no other Member in 
Congress sends off such loads of speeches as General 
Wheeler. But few days have passed in the course of 
a session that he has not been on his feet fora speech 
of five, ten or twenty minutes, invariably asking at 
the close for permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record, and the permission has been invariably 
granted, tho some Member would be very likely to 
ask facetiously if the gentleman would be contented 
with about- twenty pages in the Record. In front 
of the General’s office on Capitol Hill, provided 
for the accommodation of his secretaries, it was a 
common sight day after day to see a great two-horse 
mail-wagon receiving sack after sack of mail, enough, 
I should think, to fill it to the top of the bows. . The 
poor mail-carriers in Alabama must have had a hard 
time. It is said that as the General was riding about 
his district last year he overtook a letter-carrier 
trudging about on foot. He took the fellow up in his 
buggy, and asked him why he did not have a horse. 
‘‘T did have one,” he said; ‘‘but old Wheeler sent 
down so many documents from Washington that it 
killed him in trying to deliver them.” And it is 
added that the carrier soon afterward received a pres- 
ent of a new horse. The story may be mythical; but 
when a Member repeated it to the General, he 
laughed, and admitted that the statement was 
founded on fact. 

Rut now the quick step and the quick tone of the 
General are missed in the House. He has gone to 
serve his country in the field, and there is no Ameri- 
can cavalry-general living who has had such a bril- 
liant record—tho it was won on the Confederate side 
in the late war. He was graduated at West 
Point 1859, was lieutenant of cavalry, and 
served in New Mexico. At the outbreak of the War 
he became a lieutenant of artillery in the Confederate 
Army, and then commander of a regiment, brigade, 
division and army corps, and finally became the senior 
cavalry general of the Confederate armies. After the 
War he became lawyer and planter, and is credited 
with making some money. He has been eight times 
elected to Congress from Alabama. 

It is a question whether in accepting a commission 
as Major-General in the Army of the United States 
General Wheeler has not forfeited his seat in Congress. 
Mr. Bailey, the leader of the Democracy in the 
House,and a member of General Wheeler’s own party, 
takes the ground that it would be unconstitutional 
to hold the two offices, and this is probably the pre- 
vailing view. General Wheeler, it was stated by Mr. 
Grosvenor, had not franked a document since he was 
appointed by the President, and he raised a laugh 
when he said: ‘‘ Well, you know there could not be 
any higher demonstration of General Wheeler having 
left the House than that.” 

Witha small audience im the galleries and a small 
attendance on the floor, the House ‘yesterday, with- 
out a notable display of eloquence, but with mani- 
festations of good feeling which brought forth 
applause, passed, without a dissenting voice, a bill 
removing all disabilities imposed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution on persons engaged 
in insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
This is but a new evidence of the determination of 
Congress, as wellas of the President, to remove every 
trace of sectionalism made by the last war. 


in 


Music. 
The Violin for Children. 


BY ARPAD RADO, 


Ir is not often that children’s attention is turned 
toward the violin nowadays. They hear and see more 
of the piano. The piano can give amusement with 
comparatively little trouble, and children’s ambition 
does not reach very high. They are satisfied if they 
can play a pretty tune, or can accompany a popular 
melody; and that, surely, is not beyond the reach of any 
musical child having a little perseverance. 

The violin, on the contrary, does not lend itself to any 
light treatment. It demands careful study and appli- 
cation before any pleasure can be had from listening to 
it. A musical child may be able to pick out a tune on 
the violin after having learned the rudiments, but it 
will give him litcle satisfaction, and certainly can give 
none to others within hearing distance. 

The charm of the violinis in the singing tone, so well 
adapted to express every emotion by the great possible 
variety of shading and color in its tones. 
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But to make the violin sing, or, at least, to produce a 
tolerably ‘‘ clean”’ tone—that is a tone free from scrapy 
sounds—even in the lower register, is more than can be 
mastered without a great deal of conscientious labor. 
As tothe high notes, it means a complete mastery of 
the instrument to produce them of a singing quality. 

Yet, in reality, the laws that govern the production of 
pure tones are very simple. In order to produce a pure 
tone the string has to vibrate in its whole length fully 
and simply; that is, so that the greatest length of these 
vibrations should be in the middle exactly. 

The exact length of the string will vary, of course, 
according to the pitch of the note we intend to pro- 
duce; but as much of it as there is left to produce the 
tone must vibrate in its full length. 

On a percussion-string instrument, like the piano, 
this is the task of the mechanism. The hammer, after 
hitting the strings, rebounds immediately, leaving them 
to vibrate freely. In string instruments, however, 
where the tone is produced with a bow, it is quite dif- 
ferent. Here the bow, in order to produce continuous 
tone, does not leave the string to let it vibrate freely. 
It must adhere tothe string as long as the tone is to 
last, and, consequently, it interferes with the vibration 
more or less. 

The task of the violinist is to diminish this interfer- 
ence of the bow with the vibrations of the string to its 
minimum. 

Now, the vibrations of a string are transverse, that 
is, their direction make a right angle with the string 
itself; soit stands to reason that if the bow moves across 
the string in the same direction, and at the same angle, 
its vibration will be the least interfered with. 

The vibrations themselves are very rapid,sothe faster 
the bow moves, the less the interference—the wider the 
vibrations, the purer, richer and louder the tone. 

Then, again, as‘it is the friction caused by the move- 
ment of the bow that produces the vibrations, and any 
ceasing of movement means also a break in the flow of 
sound, it is obvious that for an even tone an even and 
uninterrupted movement of the bow must be used with 
even or gradually increasing or decreasing pressure. 

Eventhe quality of hairthat touches the string has an 
influence on the vibrations—the less hair there is used 
the clearer the tone, and for that reason is the bow ap- 
plied inclined toward the string and not perpendicular- 
ly, so that the edge of the hair touches the string only. 
The softest tones are produced by a single hair. 

All this can be easily demonstrated on the violin, so 
that any child of ordinary intelligence will see if it is 
put before him in simple enough language, that the 
rules set down for the holding and managing of the vio- 
lin and the bow are not at all arbitrary, but they aim at 
getting the above results—besides others—by the 
freest, simplest and most natural movements. And the 
task of the teacher is to show the child that the sim- 
plest, easiest movements are always the best—that any 
work is done the best when accomplished with graceful 
movements. 

This is an appeal to theircommon sense, and children 
have plenty of that; the intelligent and pertinent ques- 
tious they ask prove this statement beyond a doub 

In fact, their questions often point to the teacher the 
way to give them the information most needed to clear 
up a point. Nothing helps a teacher more than 
pointed questions from his pupils, by which he can 
take their point of view. On the other hand, children 
are apt to doa great deal of idle questioning, and the 
teacher must refrain from simply answering questions 
as put. The child ought to be led to find the answers 
to most questions by trying tothink them out. Coun- 
ter-questions on the part of the teacher can bring the 
point so near that the child with a little thinking should 
actually stumdéle on to the right auswer. 

It should be a cardinal rule never to tell a child what 
it can readily find out alone. This rule makes lessons 
more interesting. 

Of course it is o1.e thing to understand the laws that 
govern vibrations and another to produce clear musical 
tones on the violin, which it takes years to accomplish. 
And here is a mistake made by a great many teach- 
ers; they represent the feats they accomplish with 
ease as actually easy, while they are in reality difficult, 
and the teacher spent many a weary hour in trying to 
master them. The effect ofthis on the pupil is either 
discouraging or demoralizing. 

Superiority both musically and intellectually, indis- 
pensable as it is, is not to be shown by idle display, or 
by standing on dignity, either. 

On the contrary, the minds of teacher ard pupil ought 
to approach one another as nearly as possible. The 
child must feel that, not a hard taskmaster, but a sym- 
pathetic guide is listening to its efforts. One who en- 
countered the same difficulties, went through the same 
struggles and came to accomplish something only 
through patient, sustained and repeated efforts. 

The motto ‘“ Try again,’’ finds continuous applica- 
tion, especially in the beginning, when. nearly every- 
thing seems so very, very difficult. Besides, as holding 
the violin and handling of the bow brings into play a 
set of muscles that were seldom used before, it means 
a great deal of fatigue and even pain to the beginner. 
Now, it would be foolish to overlook that fact or not 
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to take it into consideration, particularly with younger 
boys and girls. They ought not to be made to play 
after they are tired; that is, they should play only a few 
minutes ata time. A very short rest with perfect re- 
laxation of the arms will suffice to restore the fresh- 
ness of the muscles. 

In addition, the teacher ought to know how to refresh 
the mind of the pupil. Children cannot concentrate 
their minds on one thing for any length of time; they 
must have a change. Anda humorous turn—a little 
anecdote—will do a great deal to relieve the strain of 
attention. 

But it willdo more than that; it will bring the child 
nearer to the teacher, will make the child feel his sym- 
pathy and patience—of which qualities the ideal teach- 
er ought to have an infinite quantity. In return the 
teacher will receive the child’s confidence and devotion, 
and those are the forerunners of real results. 

Of course the most congenial treatment must have an 
undercurrent of firmness. 

Consideration for the dictates of nature should not 
mean leniency or waste of time, or even lack of resist- 
ance. 

On the contrary, endurance should be developed as 
soon as possible. An appeal to a pupil’s pride not to 
heed every hint of fatigue will help to brace up the 
child, and, after a while, the fatigue will lessen, the 
rests can be less frequent, and the child itself will be 
surprised at its own endurance. 

It would be quite a help to the teacher to be able to 
remember distinctly the different stages of progress 
gone through by himself in the very beginning. Then. 
perhaps, it would not strike one as so very strange that 
the tendency of every beginner is to exert as much 
force for the simplest movement as there is to be had 
by the full contraction of the muscles of both arms and 
hanis. The resulting rigidity prevents every freedom . 
of movement, and is partly the cause of the great 
amount of fatigue and painful stiffness. 

By keeping every member loose and relaxed, and 
exerting muscular force only where absolutely needed, 
a great deal of force is economized, and one is enabled 
to direct more to the right spot. 

The mastery of an instrument means so much con- 
centrated muscular exertion that every muscle ought to 
be in absolute repose when not in action. 

This is acquired a great deal sooner by children than 
by grown people, and it constitutes one of the greatest 
advantages in beginning the study of an instrument 
during childhood. Children’s flexibility of muscle and 
looseness of joint as well as their natural grace and 
freedom of movement, are great helps, as it is well 
known. 

As to the ear, its cultivation, as well as the rudi- 
ments of musical theory, ought to keep pace with the 
technical progress of the pupil. A correct and acute 
ear is indispensable to playing the violin anywhere 
near respectably. But it can be cultivated to a great 
extent. 

Quite often the apparent incorrectness of the ear is a 
result of neglect and the lack of musical atmosphere at 
home. Some children grow up in the very hotbed of 
music, and naturally their musical faculty is developed 
by the hearing of a great deal of music. Children are 
great imitators. They try to imitate anything, be it a 
sound or a movement. Now, a simple, and particularly © 
a rhythmical tune will appeal to the primitive nature 
of achild long before articulated speech will; so that 
itis not an unusual thing to observe in very musical 
families that children can recognize or even hum tunes 
before they begin to speak. This is their first ear- 
training, and a very valuable one. 

In some tamilies, however, music is quite a rare vis- 
itor, and it necessarily denotes a lack of love as well as 
a lack of ability for it. At any rate, it results not only 
in the ear failing to acquire the necessary acuteness, 
but the vocal cords, too, from disuse are unable to re- 
spond and pyoduce a note of the same pitch that the 
ear perceives. 

That can be remedied to a great extent by the careful 
singing of intervals; but naturally the ear that was im- 
proved by training can never acquire the same perfec- 
tion as the naturally acute and additionally cultivated 
ear. 

There is something quite analogous to this in musical 
expression. Most people can learn to analyze music 
correctly, and play it with understanding; but such 
performance will be entirely different from that of a 
person of highly emotional and musical nature to whom 
music means an expression of something that cannot 
be put in words or expressed in any other way. 

As to ear-training in connection wéth the violin, chkil- 
dren should be made to sing their little studies or pieces 
before they play them, so that they have a clear mental 
image, as it were, of what each note ought to sound 
like, and then make their fingers find the note that cor- 
responds with it exactly. ‘ 

The inward ear(as Schumann called it) should hear 
the note before it is played onthe instrument,and the 
fingers will soon learn to follow unconsciously (auto- 
matically). 

Pieces ought to be given to children just as soon as 
possible—the unavoidable drudgery must be relieved, 
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at least. Besides pieces are very instructive every 
way, but particularly they prevent children from be- 
coming mere machines, producing sounds of different 
pitch and duration simply, without any thought of the 
musical idea they mean to express. 

The pieces ought to be of a cheerful kind, with 
strongly marked rhythm like dance tunes and folk 
songs, so as to keep within the range of children’s com- 
prehension. 

On the whole, the violin is not the dreadfully difficult 
instrument that so many consider it. Time and well- 
directed labor is necessary to perform onit in a manner 
that will give pleasure to the listeners; but all that is 
needed to master any other accomplishment that is 
really worth having. 


Sanitary. 
Quenching the Soldier’s Thirst. 


EVERYBODY at all familiar with the actual conditions 
of an army on the march, appreciates the great practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of obtaining an uncontami- 
nated supply of drinking-water; and one of the most 
valuable suggestions was made by a gentleman who 
imagined the possibility of making use of ‘‘ driven” 
wells, through which safe water might be obtained, 
and, fortunately, there is carefully recorded experience 
to testify to their value. 

In the French invasion of China in 1856-’57 the Chi- 
nese, when driven from a place, put poison in the 
springs and surface wells, and many French soldiers 
were killed thereby; and at once the engineers made 
requisition for iron pipes. These were forced into the 
earth with sledge-hammers, and common pumps put on, 
and an adequate supply of wholesome water drawn. 
As our authorities are quick to avail themselves of all 
really fertile ideas, this suggestion will not be lost on 
them. 

Another way of quenching thirst, harmless and effi- 
cient and available, when there is strong pressure for 
uninterrupted action on the part of the soldier, would 
be to fill his canteen with tea—of course, this would be 
made from Jot/ed water—and the addition of a few drops 
of lemon-juice would increase its power of exciting the 
salivary glands to greater activity, and it is an expedi- 
ent often resorted to where it is desirable that the least 
possible amount ot liquid should be ingested. 

The use of tea is still further approved by the testi- 
mony of experience. Sir John Hall, K.C.B., says: ‘‘ In 
the Kaffir war (1852) a march was made by 200 men, in 
which 1,000 miles were covered in seventy-one days, or 
at the rate of fifteen miles a day, without wine, spirits 
or beer.’”’ Officers in India where marches were made 
through malarious regions had an opportunity to test 
the virtues of tea. Sir Garnet Wolseley urges its use, 
and the experience of the Canada lumbermen confirms 
its value. They spend the winter in the backwoods in 
the hardest sort of labor, and are exposed toa freezing 
temperature, and while no spirits are allowed, they have 
an unlimited supply of tea. 

Enough has been said of the horrible sanitary condi- 
tions in Cuba in the neighborhood of the cities to warn 
us that even the driven wells might not serve as an ab- 
solute protection where the soil is saturated with infec- 
tious material, unless they could be driven far down 
beyond what must be the inevitable soakage during the 
rainy season. People forget that the decaying vegeta- 
tion in a kitchen midden contains many minute organ- 
isms, to which the interstices of common earth are as 
spacious galleries and ample conduits, needing only 
water to be washed far down into the earth. 








....-Now that the war has so materially advanced the 
price of meat, it is a matter ot thankfulness that fish of 
the best varieties are most abundant. Codfish are so 
abundant that the shore fishermen are salting them 
down, instead of sending them to market to be eaten 
fresh. The war scare has driven the fishermen from 
their off-shore grounds, but fish were never so plenty 
near the shores. This crowding shoreward of capital 
fish for food has inspired one veteran Green Hill fish- 
erman to announce that he believes these ample food 
supplies are an indication that the hand of Providence 
is with the people of the United States in the war with 
Spain; especially is he confirmed in his belief by an un- 
usually early appearance of the Spanish mackerel. On 
seeing a five-pound specimen brought in on Saturday 
he prognosticated as follows: ‘‘ Spanish mackerel so 

“early! If it has come to this, that the Spanish mackerel 
have concluded it’s time to run into our arms, we may 
make up our minds that it won’t be long before the 
Spaniards will be doing the same thing themselves. I 
tell you the Lord is on our side.’”’ The good accounts 
that reach us of the favorable condition of the growing 
cereal crops should also help to hearten those who 
mourn over the initiation of the war. Starvation is yet 
a long way off, even to the poor, when there is fish ande 
bread to be had. 


....The physicians who-have volunteered to act as 
Red Cross surgeons, held a meeting on Sunday, May 
23d, at the Red Cross Hospital in tooth Street, to com- 
pare ideas and outline a plan of treatment when their 
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services are needed with the army of invasion. Among 
them were men who have long lived in Cuba and 
superintended various hospitals; several of them speak 
Spanish. Their testimony as to the amount of sickness 
in the unacclimated Spanish army was sad; seventy- 
five per cent. suffering from epidemic disease, fully 
fifty per cent. of these from yellow fever. More than 
one-quarter of the Spanish soldiers have died from dis- 
ease, but much of the disease may be avoided by proper 
hygienic measures. Malarial fever prevails in April, 
May, June and July; but much of this might be avoided 
by a judicious selection of camping grounds. Six to 
twelve miles from the coast, and at an altitude of one 
thousand feet most people are immune, and all agreed 
that Cuba is more salubrious than Tampa or Key West, 
save in the infected cities, for the cities are all infected 
through lack of sanitation. A large provision must be 
made for sick soldiers who have not been wounded. It 
is pleasant to learn that some of the nurses who have 
passed the Red Cross examination as to nursing compe- 
tence, are diligently studying the Spanish language, and 
certainly no more practical step toward usefulness can 
be taken. This constant comparing of ideas and the 
publicity given to the deliberations through the press is 
educating all the people in hygiene. 


....In the closing paragraph of ‘‘ Sanitary” for May 
26th, Dr. George Sternberg is called ‘‘the eminent 
bacteriologist,’’ as if that measured the extent of his 
gifts and influence; but he is not only a most distin- 
guished scientist, an unrivaled author on bacteriology, 
but he is so highly appreciated that he has been made 
Surgeon-General of our army; and we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves on having sucha trioas Van Rypen, 
Wyman and Sternberg at the head of the Naval Marine 
Hospital andArmy Medical departments. 





Education. 
The Quarter-Centennial of Boston 


University. 





BY THE REV, J. D. PICKLES, PH.D, 


June Ist in Boston was a notable day. The youngest 
of Massachusetts universities then completed its first 
twenty-five years of academic life. It was fitting that 
such a consummation should be properly observed, es- 
pecially when the phenomenal growth of the university 
is considered. 

The Convocation address on Tuesday evening was 
delivered by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, before a magnificent audi- 
ence of alumni and friends in Tremont Temple, the 
usual headquarters for the university graduating 
exercises. The subject treated by Dr. Harris was 
‘‘The Higher Education, and its function in pre- 
serving and extending our Civilization.” He showed 
the enlarging scope of the higher education affect- 
ing primarily the attendance upon the higher in- 
stitutions of learning as revealed in the figures of 590 


in each million of the population in 1872 to 1,190 in each’ 


million in 1895, while the number of post-graduates had 
increased from less than 200 to nearly 5,oo0in the same 
period. The mere statement of numbers, however, 
cannot measure the influence which is being exercised 
by these institutions. They are vitally affecting, and 
for highest good, all the varying interests of our com- 
mon civilization. 


“The higher education will enable our people to solve 
our problems of caste; the readjustments of vocations 
rendered necessary by invention of machinery, and will 
help to bring into harmony our international differences.’ 


The commencement exercises on Wednesday after- 
noon differed materially from those of former years. 
Instead of the usual representation speakers from the 
graduating classes, His Excellency, the Governor of 
the commonwealth, Roger Wolcott, and the Mayor of 
Boston, the Hon: Josiah Quincy, brought the congratu- 
lations of both State and city for the splendid work of 
the university. These were followed by the historical 
address by the President, Dr. Warren. He treated first 
the name of the university, embodying, as does the city 
from which it is derived, all that is involved in ‘‘ eth- 
ical ideals, disciplined intelligence and lofty, all-sided, 
courageous culture.”’ In tender reminiscence he spoke 
of the departed founders of the university—the Hon. 
Lee Claflin, Isaac Rich and the Hon. Jacob Sleeper, 
whose splendid benefactions made possible the achieve- 
ments of the past quarter-century. 

The real estate of the university links it with the 
noblest families, traditions and history of the city and 
of the commonwealth. The first piece of property 
owned by the corporation was a part of the homestead 
of the last royal lieutenant-governor of the colony, 
Andrew Oliver, while the office of the first treasurer, 
the Hon. Jacob Sleeper, was in the ‘‘ Old Corner Book- 
store,’’ the oldest brick house now standing in Boston, 
the birth-house of James Freeman Clarke, and the ren- 
dezvous of all the literary celebrities of Boston for gen- 
erations—Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Holmes, Fields and their contemporaries. 
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At the conclusion of this historical address academic 
honors were conferred on 227 graduates. Inthe even- 
ing a special platform meeting had been arranged at 
which greetings were brought and addresses made by 
some of the leading representatives of the educational 
world. Dr.George A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, 
spoke in behalf of ‘‘ The Clergy,” Chief Justice Wal- 
bridge A. Field, LL.D., spoke upon ‘‘ The Legal Pro- 
fession, Past and Present.” The Rev. James M. Buck- 
ley, LL.D., of New York, followed on ‘‘ The Press, 
Secular and Religious,” setting forth its power and its 
dangers. Dr. Edward Everett Hale spoke for ‘‘ Boston 
Authorship ” and lamented the fact of its declension, 
claiming that it had declined because there was no 
great achievement to produce a great author. He as- 
serted that the only author of to-day certain to be read 
in 2198 is Ulysses S. Grant, who wrote because he had 
something to say. Bishop J. F. Hurst, LL.D., brought 
the congratulations of ‘‘ The Church Universal,’’ and 
showed that theChurch had always fostered letters 
and was ever an ally of the highest educational achieve- 
ments. President Eliot, of Harvard, closed the bril- 
liant speaking of the evening by a most fraternal and 
felicitous address, extending the warmest good wishes 
of the mother of all American universities to this latest 
born of Massachusetts institutions of higher learning. 

On the platform, as guests of the University, were 
Presidents Dwight of Yale, Hyde of Bowdoin, Bros- 
nahan of Boston College, R. C. Capen of Tufts, Smith 
of Trinity, Howe of Bates, Melden of Atlanta; Pro- 
fessors Van Vleck of Wesleyan, Appleton of Brown, - 
Williams of Technology, Ward of Syracuse: Principals 
Bancroft of Andover, Aman of Exeter; Presidents Irvine 
of Radcliffe, Irwin of Wellesley, and many other repre- 
sentatives of leading instituiions, who had gathered to 
do honor to the university. 

It has graduated nearly four thousand students, from 
whom havecome one governor of Massachusetts, many 
presidents and professors of colleges and preachers scat- 
tered on every continent of the world, with many more 
in public life as judges, statesmen, lawyers, doctors and 
school-teachers. 


Boston, Mase. 





Science. 





AN interesting development in the discussion of the 
phenomena presented on the surface of Mars is An- 
toniadi’s recent revival of the ‘‘ optical theory’’ of the 
doubling or gemination of the canals. It is all the 
more interesting because he is Flammarion’s principal 
assistant at the Juvisy observatory, and Flammarion is 
the most conspicuous champion of sensational theories 
as to the habitability, and actual inhabitation, of the 
planet, going further than even Lowell himself. Ac- 
cording to Antoniadi the doubling of the canals is not 
real, but only apparent, and due simply tothe imperfect 
focusing of the telescope or the eye. With nearly all 
telescopes and eyes, perhaps with all, a fine line which 
looks single and well defined when everything is in 
perfect adjustment becomes apparently double when 
the eyepiece is thrown slightly out of focus; and if the 
eye of the observer is in the least astigmatic (and most 
eyes are) lines that run in different directions will show 
different widths of doubling. Mere fatigue of the eye, 
and in some cases slight atmospheric disturbance, mav 
also produce similar effects. Experiments made at 
Cambridge a year or two ago by viewing with a small 
telescope a globe cevered with markings like those on 
Schiaparelli’s map of Mars, placed at a suitable dis- 
tance and properly illuminated, gave results of this 
kind: the ‘‘ canals” on the globe could be seen as single 
or double at pleasure. At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that this theory does not account for all the phe- 
nomena as described aad figured by the observers who 


have studied the planet. As they allege, it is the rule 
that at any given time the different canals behave dif- 
ferently; they do not all become double together, but 
of two, side by side and nearly parallel, one will be- 
come double and the other remain unchanged. If the 
optical explanation of the gemination is the true one, 
it is therefore necessary to suppose that a considerable 
personal element enters into the observer's description 
of the phenomena actually seen; nor isthis improbable, 
since these objects are near the limit of visibility where 
preconception and imagination are most effective. It 
has happened, not very infrequently, that on the same 
night two or more practiced observers, with instruments 
of similar power, have reported observations quite sat- 
isfactory to themselves, and yet absolutely discordant 
on essential points. It is likely that it will be some 
time yet before we are able to discriminate with cer- 
tainty between that which is real in the Martian phe- 
nomena and that which is only optical or imaginary. 


....As is well known, certain caterpillars have a 
spraying apparatus on the under side of the neck, or 
first segment behind the head. The fluid consists of 
formic acid as a base, and a new use of it has been dis- 
covered by Latter. It seems to be employed by the 
Cerura to alter the silk secreted in spinning the cocoon 
in order to convert it into the well-known tough, horny 
mass forming the cocoon of this moth. This was proved 
by supplying the caterpillar while spinning with bits of 
blotting-paper soaked in an alkali to be utilized in ma- 
king the cocoon, with the result that the silk thus pro- 
tected from the action of the acid retained its usual 
fibrous structure. . 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 
Gen. Merritt took command Philippine forces,Mon.,May 30. 
Schley’s vessels bombarded forts, Santiago, Tues., May 31. 
Force of Cubans landed on Cuban soil, Tues., May 31. 
Monitor ‘‘ Monadnock,” ordered to Manila, Wed., June t. 
Gen. Miles and staff arrived at Tampa, Wed., June 1. 
‘* Bennington ’’ ordered to Manila, Thurs., June 2. 
‘* Merrimac” sunk in Santiago Channel, Fri., June 3. 
War Revenue bill passed Senate, Sat., June 4. 
- Oregon” sunk Spanish boat “‘ Terror,”’ Sat., June 4. 
Nearly 125,000 volunteers mustered in by Sat., June 4. 
5,000 troops said to have landed in Cuba, Sun., June 5. 


THE progress of the war during the past week has 
been more in the nature of preparation than of actual 
accomplishment. The doubts as to the whereabouts 
of the Spanish fleet, which had been so long a puz- 
zle, were all set at rest the previous week. It was 
quite well known that the wily Spanish Admiral with 
at least a portion of his fleet was in that harbor, 
while Commodore Schley, with a good force of 
American ships,was outside to see that he did not es- 
cape. The movement of troops was to await the fina] 
disposition of the Spanish fleet. While the Govern- 
ment did not publish its plans nor allow them to leak 
out, all the indications pointed to an early movement 
of land forces to Cuba, and perhaps also to Porto 
Rico. Whether troops were to be landed in the 
neighborhood of Santiago de Cuba, or whether they 
were to enter Cuba at some other point from which 
they could march on Havana, was a matter of specu- 
lation and not of knowledge. Meantime, preparations 
for sending a large force to the Philippines were 
pressed with great energy, the first expedition having 
set off week before last. 


THE most important developments have been at 
Santiago de Cuba. Admiral Sampson, with a num- 
ber of his ships, joined himself to Commodore Schley, 
and took command of the operations there. The 
first event was in the nature of a reconnaissance, 
undertaken by three of the ships, under command of 
Commodore Schley. On the evening of May 31st 
they drew near enough to open fire upon the fortifi- 
cations at the mouth of the harbor, with a view of 
developing them, and also ascertaining beyond doubt 
the presence of Cervera’s fleet in the harbor. The 
result was satisfactory in every respect. The fleet 
was found to be lying behind the island near the upper 
fort. This was rendered a matter of certainty, be- 
cause they fired quite at random over the hill. There 
were no casualties on our vessels, and no damage was 
inflicted. After having accomplished the purpose 
they had in view they withdrew. The fact that the 
channel to the inner harbor is narrow and tortuous, 
and at some places far too shallow to admit the 
heavier vessels of the fleet, determined Admiral 
Sampson not to try to seek the enemy in that way. 


THERE was, however, a possibility, that the Span- 
ish ships might escape. Atthis season of the year 
there are terrific thunder and wind storms which, be- 
sides the danger to which they subject the blockading 
fleet outside of the harbor, might give opportunity 
for the Spanish ships to slip out unobserved. To 
remove this possibility the idea occurred to Lieutenant 
Hobson, assistant naval constructor, who was with 
the fleet to observe the operations of vessels in battle, 
that the channel at its narrowest part might be se- 
curely blocked. He worked out plans for this pur- 
pose, submitted them to Admiral Sampson, and of- 
fered himself to carry them out. His plans being 
approved he was appointed to the service, and 


immediately made ready to carry it out. 
He took the collier ‘‘Merrimac,’’ a large steel 
steamer, and asked to be allowed to select 


seven men toaccompany him. Altho the expedition 
involved the greatest peril, threatening almost cer- 


| tain death, there were hundreds of men to volunteer. 


More than 200 of the ‘‘ New York’s’’ crew offered 
themselves, and many on the ‘‘Iowa.’’ Lieutenant 
Hobson chose his men and started early on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, June 2d, to carry out his purpose. 
He was recalled, however, by Admiral Sampson, be- 
cause the start was in daylight; but he was suffered 
to proceed uninterrupted on the morning of Friday, 
June 3d. About three o’clock he, with eight men, 
seven of whom had volunteered (the eighth stowed 
himself away) took the ‘‘ Merrimac” quietly into the 
narrowest part of the channel. When he came within 
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range of the guns of the fort, at the entrance of the 
harbor, a terrific fire was opened upon his ship. She 
passed close under the castle, and it would seem that 
she must have been riddled. But she reached the 
appointed place, without a maninjured. He set the 
vessel across the channel, caused the anchors to be 
let go, the bulkheads to be blown up, and the water 
gates to be opened in the sides ofthe vessel. He and 
his men then threw themselves into the water to get 
into the boat which was being towed behind, 
determined to make an effort to escape. 


What followed is not known in detail. It isknown, 
however, that all were taken prisoners, not one being 
lost. The Spanish Admiral so admired the feat that 
he received them with kindness and sent by a flag of 
truce to inform Admiral Sampson that they were safe 
and would be exchanged for Spanish prisoners held 
by us. A steam-launch, commanded by Ensign 
Powell, was hovering along shore with the hope of 
rescuing the men, if they got away in the small boat 
they had with them. Convinced that they were cap- 
tured or had perished, the ensign returned to the 
fleet amid a shower of shells from the enemy’s guns. 
The officers of the fleet were filled with admiration of 
the men for their bravery. They risked death not 
only from the murderous fire which the surrounding 
forts could bring to bear on them, but also from tor- 
pedoes in the channel. When they leaped into the 
water they were in their underclothes and life-pre- 
servers were at hand. The country is ringing with 
praise for the boldness and skill with which the feat 
was accomplished. 


THE Philippines are taking an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the public eye. Not content with the 
force already there and the ‘‘ Monterey,’’ the ‘* Mo- 
nadnock,’’ a monitor of the same class as the ‘‘ Puri- 
tan’’ and the ‘‘ Amphitrite,” tho finer than either, is 
to be sent, and the gunboat ‘‘ Bennington’’ is to be 
thoroughly overhauled and sent to Manila. The 
second expedition is being pushed, and will probably 
be on its way early this week. So far as is an- 
nounced it will consist of the First Colorado and 
Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, the First Battalion 
of the Twenty-third Regulars, and two batteries of 
the Utah Volunteer Artillery. There is also to be 
sent a company of United States Engineers, fully sup- 
plied with mining stores and implements for the pro- 
tection of the harbor at Manila, and a signal service 
corps, with supplies, including armored cables to 
connect the different islands. Other regiments have 
‘been ordered to prepare for departure, and the full 
expedition, it is said, will include not less than 20,000 
men. In Manila itself the situation remains un- 
changed. There are reports of sickness on the fleet, 
but they are not fully confirmed. Captain Gridley, 
of the ‘‘Olympia,’’ who was ordered home on the 
sick list, has died in Japan. There are no details as 
to the nature or cause of his illness. . The religious 
orders are demanding that the Spanish Government 
decide whether they are to withdraw from the islands, 
or are to be supported in the exercise of their author- 
ity. They also claim that they are constantly sub- 
jected to insults and violence from various secret or- 
ganizations among the natives. 


THE War Revenue bill has at last got through the 
Senate, tho it is loaded with amendments, some add- 
ing to, some subtracting from the measure as passed 
by the House. The crucial votes in the Senate were 
on the amendments proposing the coinage of thesei- 
gniorage in the Treasury, some $42,000,000 at the rate 
of $4,000,000 a month, and the issuing of certificates 
thereon, and the issuing of legal-tender notes instead 
of bonds. The vote on the coining of the silver in the 
Treasury was 48 to 31, such Republicans as Chand- 
ler, Carter and Mantle voting with the majority in 
favor of it. The legal-tender amendment was lost by 
a vote of 31 to 45. With the 31 voted several Silver 
Republicans. The Bond provision was restored, tho 
the amount was reduced from $500,000,000, as agreed 
upon in the House, to $300,000,000. The bondsare to 
carry interest at not exceeding three per cent., and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue inter- 
est-bearing certificates to the amount of $100,000, 000. 
This allows of the borrowing of $400,000,000. Demo- 
cratic Senators contended that the additional revenue 
the bill will secure will meet all the cost of the war. 
They did not believe tke war would last a year; if it did 
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the $400,000,000 would not be needed. Senator 
Hale put the cost for a year at $700,000,000 or $800, - 
000,000, Senator Allison figured it at $454,000,000, 
of which the Revenue measure would supply, accord- 
ing to Senator Aldrich, $150,000,000 to $200,000, 000. 
The latter said the cost of the war so far had been $300, - 
000,000, and the General Deficiency bill would carry 
$150,000,000 of expenses thus far incurred. The 
Senate left out the proposed tonnage tax as inimical 
to England, adopted a corporation tax of one-fourth of 
one percent. on the earnings of the Standard Oil and 
Sugar Trust, a tax of one cent on every parlor car 
seat sold, and an impost of ten cents a pound on im- 
ports of tea. This last amendment is the only par- 
ticular in which the bill is not a purely internal rev- 
enue bill. The measure goes to conference, which is 
likely to be prolonged. 





THE great Trans-Mississippi Fair at Omaha, Neb., 
was opened June Ist, when President McKinley from 
his office in the White House released the electric 
spark which started the machinery in motion. Fully 
100,000 people were present, and when over 100 
bands played ‘‘ America” in unison the enthusiasm 
was something never to be forgotten. The Fair is 
said to be the greatest one ever held in this country, 
in some respects. While the American products 
were overshadowed at the World’s Fair by the 
foreign exhibit, at Omaha the American products 
from every State west of the Mississippi will be the 
most attractive feature, illustrating what has been 
done and what the possibilities are of our great West- 
ern country. The grounds contain about 200 acres, 
and their arrangement is similar to that of the 
Columbian Exposition. The buildings, which are 
also painted white, surround a basin of water 150 
feet wide, which opens into a three-lobed lake. The 
ground is divided into three parts; one of sixty acres 
is occupied by the various State buildings; an- 
other by the Midway and amusement features, and 
the third by the live-stock, agricultural and irriga- 
tion exhibits, an amphitheater and athletic field. 
The exhibits are much the same as at all the 
great fairs. Among the more noteworthy attractions 
will be congresses of religion, music, art, literature 
and education, besides a great many meetings of 
national associations. In regard to religion, many of 
the denominational bodies will have their annual 
sessions at Omaha during the exposition, and there 
will be a liberal congress of religions to be participated 
in by representatives of Hinduism, Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, Mohammedsnism and Jainism as well as Chris- 
tianity. A special issue of postage-stamps is nearly 
ready to be sold on the grounds; and Teslaand Edison 
expect to exhibit some of their latest and most start- 
ling inventions, The grounds will be lighted by ovei 
30,000 incandescent lamps. Of amusements there 
are more thana plenty. There will be also many 
orchestras and musical clubs, and a chorus of two 
hundred voices have been trained to sing oratorio, 





THE little Republic of Santo Domingo had a revo- 
lution last week. Dissatisfaction existed with Presi- 
dent Heureaux because he banished all his political 
opponents he could lay his hands on during the ten 
years of his practical dictatorship and because he had 
very strong pro-Spanish proclivities. The insurrec- 
tion was hatched in this country by General Morales 
and Sefior Jimenes, both of whom have been exiled 
as former revolutionary leaders, and both of whom 
have taken a conspicuous part in the Cuban cause, 
which they considered as intimately connected with 
that of the Liberal Party in Santo Domingo. These 
men organized the expedition and landed with 150 
followers at Monte Cristo, the nearest port to Haiti 
on the northern coast. General Morales divided his 
men into two divisions, one to attack the fort and. 
the other to capture the Governor of the province. 
A column.of Government troops came up, however, 
just in the nick of time and a fierce fight ensued, in 
which the revolutionists were forced slowly and 
steadily back through the town and into the sea. 
General Morales was captured and shot, but Sefior 
Jimenes escaped on board the boat. In the fight 

®six insurgents were killed and twenty-four have since 
been shot. The Government losses are ynknown. 
The insurrection proved an utter failure. There is 
no telling, however, what would have happened had 
the insurgents obtained an initial success, for Presi- 
dent Heureaux has many enemies in the Republic and 
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there are many more who would like to see a change 
- of government. 





In Spain it still seems as if the people failed to ap- 
preciate the situation. A few of the leaders apparent- 
ly realize that their cause is hopeless; but the public is 
fed on all sorts of reports of successes, such as 
would render any real effort toward peace very diffi- 
cult. The sinking of the ‘‘ Merrimac” is hailed as a 
Spanish victory, and the most absurd stories are 
spread on every hand. Coast defenses are being 
strengthened and Premier Sagasta repeats his declar- 
ation that Spain will never consent to any negotia- 
tions involving a diminution of her territory, but will 
wage war on anybody attacking her or attempting to 
rob her of her rights. The most serious fact of the 
week has been the run on the Bank of Spain, which 
for a time threatened to diminish its reserve so much 
as to cripple it very materially in its supply of funds 
for the Government. That panic, however, appears 
to have been averted, at least for the moment, There 
have been renewed reports of efforts to secure inter- 
vention, and this time Russia appears to be the lead- 
ing party. According to telegrams from Berlin, 
Russia having sounded France found that her posi- 
tion had somewhat changed and that she considered 
her relations with the United States more important 
than those with Spain. She then turned to Germany, 


who refused, however, to entertain any such propeo- . 


sition. The chief result appears to be a very trucu- 
lent utterance in an official paper at St. Petersburg, 
implying that sooner or later America will have to 
yield to the Powers, and the sooner the better. The 
movements against the Ministry have been less pro- 
nounced,except that a letter has appeared from Sefior 
Castelar attacking the Queen Regent and comparing 
her to Marie Antoinette. It has aroused a great deal 
of comment everywhere, and seems to be regarded as 
intended for a rallying of the Republican forces. 





THE French Chamber of Deputies at its first meet- 
ing on June 1stelected the Government candidate for 
President by a majority of one. This was so close 
that a second ballot was demanded and granted, and 
the result was an increase of the majority from one 
tofour. This was recognized as deciding the case, 
but it leaves the Cabinet at the mercy of the Free 
Lances, not to speak of the Rallied Republicans, and 
on every hand there is the expectation that the Cabi- 
net will scarcely survive more than two or three 
weeks at the longest. The Zola trial is hanging fire 
waiting for the decision of the Court of Appeals on 
the question of the jurisdiction of the court which 
was raised by the Zola party. Thatit will be against 
him is unquestioned; but he proposes to make as long 
a fight as possible. Count Esterhazy has been try- 
ing to picka quarrel with M. Picquart, but so far un- 
successfully. His unsavory reputation has had 
another illustration in the appeal for divorce made by 
his wife, on the ground that he has squandered all her 
patrimony. Altogether the general outlook is not 
encouraging for those whose ambitions are for a 
strong, upright Government. 





AN illustration of the intensity of feeling in Austria 
is furnished by a recent incident at Gratz, At the 
time of the expulsion of the German members from 
the Reichsrath at Vienna and the fall of the Badeni 
Ministry, a Bosnian regiment stationed in that city 
had an encounter with the populace, in which sev- 
eral persons were wounded and a working man was 
killed. There was great local indignation not merely 
over the interference of the military, but especially 
over the employment of Slav troops for such a pur- 
pose among the Germans. The result was a public 
funeral for the victim at the cost of the municipality. 
A large number of officers of the German reserve 
took part in the ceremony, and in consequence were 
reduced to the rank of common soldiers. From 
that time the military bands ceased to play in public; 
but this was something the Germans could scarcely 
endure, and recently the garrison consented to re- 
sume the public music on condition that the begin- 
ning should be made with the band of the Bosnian 
regiment. The outcome wasa row, in which a crowd 
of university students and socialist working men 
chased the band from the platform and celebrated 
their victory by singing the Pan-Germanic hymn, 
while the musicians had to be escorted to the bar- 
racks by troops. Everywhere in Styria the social 
and political situation is so strained that efforts are 
being made to have the Bosnian regiment withdrawn. 
All this bodes ill for any arrangement as to the 
Ausgieich on the reassembling of the Reichsrath. 
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THERE are some indications that Russia is not go- 
ing to allow her interests in Eastern Asia to hamper 
her efforts in the Levant. One of the most signifi- 
cant developments of late has been the appointment 
ofa Russian Minister to Morocco. Hitherto Russia’s 
interests there, which have been purely nominal, she 
having no commerce and apparently no political rela- 
tions, have been under the general care of the Spanish 
Minister. Last August, however, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment was informed that a special representative 
would be sent, and he has already been received with 
considerable formality. At first there wasa general 
belief that this was.a move in the interest of France. 
Of late, however, the opinion has been gaining ground 
that Russia has plans of her own, and this has 
been increased by her course in regard to Greece 
and Abyssinia, as well as by the opposition that 
is being manifested by some of the Russian 
papers to German influence throughout the Le- 
vant. With regard to Abyssinia, Russia has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of a commercial agency of 
that country at Odessa, and it is supposed that there 
will be others at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff and 
Lodz; while Russian agencies of a similar character 
are to be established at different places in Abyssinia. 
The Russian embassy to Abyssinia is being received 
with great ¢éc/at, and King Menelek manifests great 
interest in many things connected with the embassy, 
especially with the relief and hospital work of a del- 
egation from the Russian Red Cross organization. 
This Russian development of Abyssinia is to a con- 
siderable degree at the basis of the opposition of Sir 
Charles Dilke and others to the Abyssinian treaty. 
They have claimed openly in Parliament that Eng- 
land has practically yielded a large section of terri- 
tory, which is to be essentially Russian and not at all 
Abyssinian. For the moment other matters take the 
precedence, but that the English Government is keep- 
ing a sharp watch upon Russian development 1s un- 
questioned, 





THE evacuation of Thessaly continues, but there 
are difficulties connected with the delimitation of the 
boundary which occasions much friction. The Rus- 
sian member of the Commission sides with the Greeks. 
Asto Asiatic Turkey, great promises have been made 
that reforms would be instituted throughout the 
country in the Department of Justice. Many inspect- 
ors of the Courts have been sent out,’and great ex- 
pense has been incurred, but there is not the slightest 
improvement, Sixteen months ago, an assistant 
Kaimakam, an intelligent Armenian, was most bru- 
tally murdered by some of the leading Turks of the 
place where he lived, so everybody says. A great stir 
was made, and the pastor of the Protestant church 
and a few other harmless persons were thrust into 
prison! These men have not even had their trial. 
The trial is delayed under one pretext and another, 
altho the poor prisoners have begged that a decision 
might be reached, and other influential persons have 
tried to secure this result. A prominent Armenian, 
who had been tried for murder upon the testimony of 
a single man who had been many times declared an 
incompetent witness, and acquitted, having been able 
to prove an alibi, was arrested and put in prison again 
because one of the Inspectors, in reviewing the testi- 
mony, had ordered some of the witnesses to be ques- 
tioned again. It was an affair that could have been 
finished in an hour, but it dragged four months. One 
of the most intelligent men in this region, and him- 
self a member of one of the courts, was asked the 
reason for this open perversion of justice, and he 
said, ‘‘It is simply a continuation of the policy for 
the extermination of the Armenians, Massacres will 
not do now, therefore this more quiet way is taken.”’ 
An Armenian has just been sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in chains, under the charge of killing a 
Kurd at the time of the massacres, altho there was 
no proof that there ever was such a Kurd, or that if 
he ever lived he had been killed! No Turk or Kurd 
has ever been. arrested for the thousands of Chris- 
tians who have been massacred. Such things havea 
deep significance. 





THERE has been a change in the Persian Cabinet , 
the third or fourth since the present Shah came into 
power. Not much can be said regarding it, except 
that it brings to the front the ambitious but quite 
capable Mohsin Khan, Mushir-ed-Dowleh, who, it is 
said, is now charged with forming a newCabinet. At 
one time Persian Minister in London, and then in 
Vienna, and for many years Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and since Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
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Teheran, the Mushir-ed-Dowleh is widely and favor- 
ably known as a man of intelligence and progressive 
views. He is said to be thoroughly alive to the evils 
of the present administrative system in Persia, and 
entertains schemes of reforms. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if he has the force of character necessary for 
any important correction even of the deep-rooted 
abuses of the existing system, let alone the radical 
reforms of which the system itself is in crying need. 
The Government of Tabriz has recently issued two im- 
portant orders, at the instance of the American mis- 
sionaries—one relieving the Christians of that province 
of the wrong they have long endured of a forced sur- 
render of a large share of an individual’s property on 
the claim of some relative who had becomea Moslem; 
the other order is in recognition of the Protestant or- 
ganization of Urumia, through its Legal Council, a 
measure which has long been a desideratum. 


I! 





SCARCELY any better proof could be given of the 
change that has been wrought in Egypt by British 
rule than is furnished by Sir Herbert Kitchener's re- 
port of the recent campaign resulting in the battle of 
the Atbara. That the British brigade should show 
valor was to be expected. That they should bear such 
an expedition, however, in such good form was 
scarcely anticipafed. And still less, in all probability, 
did people realize that the native Egyptian troops 
would stand side by side in valor and military disci- 
pline with the flower of the British Army. In six 
days, for one of which the force halted, the brigade 
covered one hundred and forty miles of desert in a 
most trying climate, and this feat shows, as Lord 
Wolseley observes, what British troops can do when 
called upon. Then follows in the report the state- 
ment that in the assault on Mahmfid’s camp the 
Egyptian soldiers ‘*‘ showed themselves well worthy 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with our own.” Cer- 
tainly no higher praisecould be given from a British 
officer; and Lord Wolseley, by direction of the Gov- 
ernment, has conveyed to Sir Herbert Kitchener the 
Queen’s congratulation upon the brilliant success of 
the campaign, and the rank and file are assured that 
their good services will be brought to notice at the 
conclusion of this year’s operations. The report 
gives in official detail what has already been made 
known through the press, that the Khalifa left Metem- 
meh to attack Berber, but turned aside toward the 
Atbara on finding that troops were advancing in 
force. The first move of the English was to destroy 
the depot of suppliesat Shendy, and then they closed 
in upon the Dervish general, and, notwithstanding a 
vigorous and well-organized defense, his position was 
carried and the entire army destroyed, 





NEws that two of the Australian colonies, Victoria 
and Tasmania, have by popular vote approved the 
proposed Federal Constitution, goes far to assure 
the success of the Federation movement. The dif- 
ferences developed in the last meeting of the Consti- 
tutional Convention between several of the colonies 
seemed to many Australians to make the success of 
the movement somewhat doubtful. But twocolonies, 
one large and influential, having already gone for 
Federation, with a moral certainty that at least one 
other, New South Wales, or South Australia, will 
adopt it, makes the final outcome quite sure. It 
only needs the vote of three colonies to make Fed- 
eration an accomplished fact. If the others should 
reject the plan it would not hinder the three which 
are favorable to it from carrying it out. Appeal to 
Parliament for an enabling act will be made, and no 
doubt Parliament will grant it. For the rest the great 
advantages ofa united Government may be expected to 
manifest themselves sO speedily that in due time the 
colonies holding aloof will decide, one after another, 
to come in. The proposed Government, as we have 
explained several times in these columns, is modeled 
upon that of the United States, with a Governor- 
General representing the Crown as the head of the 
Executive department, and a ministry responsibie to 
the Federal Parliament, a Parliament of two houses, 
one representative of the people,like ours, one repre- 
sentative of the colonies, each to have the same num- 
ber of Senators, as the States have in our own country, 
and a Supreme Court. There is also to be a Federal 
tariff system, interstate commerce control, as in the 
United States, and other resemblances to our own sys- 
tem. There are serious problems confronting the new 
Federal Government, growing out of the clashing of 
intercolonial interests; but if the sentiment of the 
people is strong enough to secure federation against 
all opposition, it will be able to secure its perma- 
nency. 
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Imperial America, 


Ir, as Sydney Smith said, the element of wit is sur- 
prise, so is it the characteristic of a nation which 
comes toa consciousness of itself. This nation has 
come to such consciousness. Its own surprise is 
greater than that of other nations. The possibilities 
of America have long been more apparent to Europe 
than toourselves. ‘‘The contemporary judgment of 
foreigners is the verdict of posterity.’’ Those remote 
from our complications take a bird’s-eye view of them, 
and see the issue of themsooner and better than can 
we who are working our way through them. 

Just think fora moment. The United States en- 
gaged to deliver Cuba, preferably by peace; by war, 
ifit must be. The President’s ultimatum to Minister 
Woodford to that effect was sent in plain English to 
him, inthe belief that Spain would steal it from the 
wires and withhold it from our representative. Spain 
did both, Fortunately our Minister, who was not 
without resources of private information, learned 
that fact as soon as it occurred and learned, also, the 
attitude which Spainintended to take in regard to it. 

The order of events here is important. Our Min- 
ister first received, not the ultimatum, which should 
have come to him at once, but the official declaration 
by the Spanish Government that the resolutions of 
Congress, passed three days before, had ended dip- 
lomatic relations between the Governments. He at 
once accepted the official declaration, demanded his 
passports, and left Spain without presenting the ulti- 
matum at all. He sent for his passports at eight 
o’clock in the morning (two o’clock in the morning 
in Washington), and at once telegraphed Spuain’s ac- 
tion and his own to the President. The President 
immediately accepted war as a fact, by the act of 
Spain, and at four o’clock that afternoon Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet left Key West to blockade Havana 
the very hour, in Madrid, the American Minister took 
the train for Paris. 

We had made Cuba and her deliverance our sole 
objective. The presentation of our ultimatum might 
have held ustothat. By denying access to the ulti- 
matum, Spain not only freed us from it, as to her, 
but also launched war on us, in a way to make the in- 
jury of our whole country her program, and our dis- 
ablement of her at every point both our opportunity 
and our right. Had Spain not made the service of our 
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ultimatum impossible, and had she held our purpose 
and her rejoinder to its terms, we might have been 
justified in contending with her in Cuba alone, and 
she might have been required to contend with us no- 
where else; but by menacing us everywhere she 
obliged us to hit at her everywhere. 

This was the first surprise America felt. The sec- 
ond was the victory at Manila. Spain’s most vulner- 
able point was not near by, but half round the world, 
inthe Philippines. There she had a fleet which war 
made a peril to our commerce inthe Pacific Sea. Our 
own squadron there had to smash the fleet and in- 
sure the safety of our commerce in that Orient, or to 
scuttle back to San Francisco, leaving that commerce 
at the mercy of theenemy. And we have to stay, 
where we smashed it, to prevent the enemy from 
forming another fleet to prey on our trade. Dewey 
has thus remained at Manila from as clear a case of 
duty as events ever made. 

It is as plain now that we must hold on to the 
Philippines as it was that we had to smash the Span- 
ish fleet there. Manila is our only point for offensive 
or defensive work in this war beyond California. A 
nation that would give back the Philippines to Spain 
would hand back to a tiger the little lamb wrested 
irom its grasp. Nor can we turn over the Philip- 
pines to any land other than Spain, without endan- 
gering the balances which keep Europe at peace. 
We must hold the Philippines. Either to confine 
this war between those waging it or to make our vic- 
tory benign or the peace permanent, the Philippines 
we must hold. The same is true, and for the same 
reasons, both of Cuba and Porto Rico. What we 
gain in the cause of humanity, we must control in the 
name of civilization. 

A further duty is imposed. Between our Asiatic 
possessions and our West Indian, the Nicaraguan 
Canal must furnish unbroken water-course. Other- 
wise the balance of gain between our old States on 
the East and our new States on the West, in a war 
in which both sections bear equal burdens and win 
equal honors, would be impaired. No one part of 
our Union should be built up at the expense of an- 
other part. The Nicaraguan Canal is the insurance 
of equality of gain by commerce to our Atlantic and 
to our Pacific coasts. It will bind our Union by the 
sympathies of equal seas as truly as our transconti- 
nental railroads have bound it by the cords of equal 
States. He who sees not this sees too little. If his 
exclusive interest in the railroads blinds him to the 
necessity of holding the canal and to the necessity 
of holding the islands which we get by force of right 
and by right of force, his views should be discounted 
where the warping reasons for them are understood. 

Imperial America—imperial in the magnitude of 
its expansion and in the moral grandeur of its mission 
—is not an idea to appall the descendants of men who 
carried our domain by successive acquisitions, and 
some of them by war, from the Potomac to the Ohio, 
from the Ohio to the Mississippi, from the Gulf to 
the Lakes, and from the Rio Grande to either Port- 
land. Every such acquisition has lifted our nation 
from congested commercialism to the adventurous 
patriotism of taking occasion by the hand to make 
the bounds of freedom broader yet. Stagnation is 
the letter that killeth; expansion is the spirit that 
maketh and keepeth alive. Of nothing of which we 
are not ashamed need we be afraid, nor need we fear 
its consequences. Neither the career of our country 
in the past, nor its cause in the present, nor its unac- 
complished mission in the future, should give to us 
any reason for shame or for fear; and the voices of 
the world which call us to duty and to destiny, in the 
regeneration of that wurld, should be answered by the 
readiness and by the resolution of our own hearts. 


Religious Work for the Soldiers. 


NEXT to our responsibility for pushing the war with 
all possible vigor and making it short and decisive, 
comes our responsibility for doing what we can for 
the bodies and souls of the soldiers and sailors. War 
lays this charge on Christian nations when they en- 
gage in it. 

There may be little that is Christian in war, as the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott once said to an army 
chaplain in Mexico, but amid all its exposures, bar- 
barities and horrors, the still, small voice of con- 
science and of right Christian feeling will make itself 
heard in attempts to relieve the suffering it brings 
with it, and to follow the soldiers and sailors with the 
ministry of Christian love and pity, and bring the 
thought of Heaven and the touch of home into the 


stern work they have to do. 
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We have often been reminded that ‘some of the 
sweetest flowers of Christian love and character 
bloom on the battle-field. This was certainly true in 
our last great war, and évery new day indicates it will 
be true in this. There was nothing nobler or more 
worthy of a Christian nation in the whole conflict 
than the rush of Christian charity into the battle- 
fields and hospitals with its relief for the bodies and 
its ministries to the souls of the soldiers and sailors. 
Amid all the fierce campaigning the agencies of the 
Sanitary and Christian commissions, administered by 
brave men and noble women, carried the sweet re- 
minders of home and Heaven tothe embattled camps 
and reassured the heroes and the victims of the war 
that peace recognized them as its champions, and 
that it was for the peace of the world that they were 
daring the rage of war. 

In our issue for May 12th General Howard made 
an appeal in behalf of the soldiers who were then 
gathering in the national camps, and the religious 
work among them organized by Mr. Moody and the 
General Commander of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Moody 
has thrown himself into the work with characteristic 
vigor and with his splendid gifts for organization 
and for inspiring organization, General Howard is 
going through the country raising his powerful appeal 
forthe same cause. 

A note printed in our Religious Intelligence this 


’ week shows how rapidly this work has grown, and 


how efficient and useful it has become. 

The American Tract Society is also developing its 
work among the soldiers and preparing to follow them 
into Cuba. It has already printed more than 400 
different publications in Spanish, and it appeals for 
aid to distribute Spanish primers and New Testa- 
ments. 

The Bible Society has its special equipment to aid 
the good work. Itis ready with pocket Testaments 
for our soldiers and sailors as well as Spanish Bibles 
and Testaments. The demand made for them is ur- 
gent, and the society appeals for gifts large and small 
to equip our armies with ‘‘the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God.’’ All these efforts will 
have a direct and powerful influence to keep up the 
discipline and efficiency of the army. The better the 
man, the better the soldier. ‘‘Havelock’s saints” 
and Cromwell's Ironside Puritans are the type of sol- 
dier we should send into Cuba; but Christian people 
will have a hard battle of their own to fight to pre- 
serve the high character and purity of our armies. 
While they are organizing their holy ministries the 
forces of evil are crganizing too, forces which may 
do more to wreck the army and scatter it in con- 
fusion than allthe wiles and bullets of the enemy or 
the pests and pestilences of a tropical climate. Vice 
in its myriad forms has always claimed an army for 
its own. It can be kept from its snares and seduc- 
tions only by rigorous discipline, organization, and 
the potent operation of religious agencies and aids. 

This war has been begun on a high moral plane. _ 
On the part of the people there is a high moral 
motive and enthusiasm behind it. This high moral 
impulse must be sustained in the army to carry it to 
victory and to bring it home uncorrupted. Mr. 
Moody and his associates are potent aids in organi- 
zing it for victory. It will be their high function to 
save the army itself, by saving the character of the 
men and by returning the soldiers to their homes fit 
to enter again into the industries and moral relations 
of civil life. 

The responsibility of Christian people and of the 
the Churches in this matter is great, so great that 
on it depends the question whether the war shall ac- 
complish its moral purposes and leave the world and 
the nation enough better to vindicate the wisdom and 
the morality of waging it at all. 


Stirring up Strife. 


WE have received a number of articles from well- 
meaning correspondents who declare that the down- 
fall of Spain is the righteous judgment of God upon 
her for her persecutions of those who were not of her 
own Catholic faith. They recount the horrors of 
the Inquisition, and travel over al? the Duke of Alva 
atrocities. We do not publish these articles;-we have 
no use for them just now. They may be all truth, 
or they may be partly true; but they are untimely, 
and we decline to print them. : 

What have we to doto-day with the horrors of past 
centuries? We are not fighting to avenge the Inqui- 
sition, but to deliver Cuba from the wrongs of present 
oppression. We shall have our hands full if we pro- 
pose to bea general retributive providence to punish 
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grandfathers did. 


(not burned) witches; shall we bombard Salem? 


purpose of wreaking some religious spite or prejudice. come the more the world will get of peace. 
Our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens are not in a 


in a generation or two, France seemed utterly standing. 
crushed in 1870; but no other Power has so extended 


Only Spain has stood still, without ambition to re- g fourth, namely, the Venezuelan Boundary. 
generate herself. 


mind in this righteous conflict. We have seen with between the United States and Great Britain. 
one eye, whether sons of England or Ireland or Ger- 


have only abhorrence. 





Arbitration at Lake Mohonk. 


Ir doubtless seems an inopportune time to advo- 
cate arbitration in the midst of war. Such was not, 
however, the opinion of the genial and generous host 
and of the many distinguished men and women who 
met last week at his-call for the fourth conference 


Britain, 





The Sierra Leone Martyrs. 


it, it was wisely decided to ignore it altogether; and least, been destroyed. 
a military man, Col. George E. Waring, was selected 


to the event but did not directly name it. 


hour of need. 
The addresses were of a high order, and there were overcome any revolt. 


plenty of topics directly connected with arbitration This revolt was as sudden as it was severe. 








the nations of this generation for what their great- China, however much it may be deplored, will doubt- 
What nation would escape? less tend to progress in that Empire, which has been 
England has had persecutions first of one religion so long closed to progress. He looked forward to a 
and then of another. Our Puritan fathers hanged time when the United States should embrace all 
North America, and when two great Republics should 

lt isa crime at this day to rake upold errors, of divide South America between them. It is the strong 
which all parties were more or less guilty, for the nations that control peace, and the stronger they be- 


One of the most interesting topics was that of An- 
wholly easy position. They live in a country pre- glo-American arbitration. There are many reasons 
dominantly Protestant, and we are fighting with a for encouragement. The war has not in this respect 
country wholly Catholic. Religiously, they would been without good effects. Great Britain and the 
sympathize with Spain, But they see that Spain is United States have unquestionably been drawn closer 
wholly unfit to rule her colonies, and has forfeited together than ever before since the Declaration of 
her right tothem, They are fully as patriotic, fully Independence. The feeling between them has been 
as quick to volunteer in the army as the rest of us; more cordial; it has run deeper and wider than any- 
and they do it, we say, witha bit moretwinge of their body would have predicted a year ago. Our Senate, 
religious sympathies than we do. Now to fling it in. which failed to ratify the treaty, altho a majority 
their faces that Spain is backward and decadent be- voted for it, has dropped the tonnage tax from the 
cause of the Inquisition or because she is Catholic is War Revenue Bill,simply and solely because it would 
indecent, and it is not true. France is not a feeble havea disturbing effect upon British commerce. 
Power, and she has the massacre of St. Bartholomew year ago that would have been deemed a good reason 
behind her. Nations suffer for their own sins, per- for retaining is. Now the desire of even our jingo 
haps for their fathers’, but not for their great- Senators is to reciprocate British cordiality and do 
grandfathers’ sins. . They can redeem themselves nothing which would prevent a more complete under- 


References are made in the platform of the con- 
its colonial empire since that time; she is populoys ference to no less than fourteen cases which have 
and prosperous. If Spain has decayed it has been been the subjects of international arbitration during 
because her successive generations of statesmen have the past year, including the Venezuelan, the Bering 
failed to keep up with the procession of thecenturies. Sea and the Anglo-French cases, the latter concern- 
Other nations by her side have made great progress jing the Lagos hinterland in West Africa. It is worthy 
—France, Austria, even Italy since the Southern of note that of these fourteen cases Great Britain is 
peninsula was delivered from the Spanish Bourbons a party in no fewer than ten, while the United 
and the northern from the Austrian Hapsburgs. States figures in three and is indirectly a party to 


indicates that Great Britain is strongly committed to 

Then let the Inquisition rest for a while. If we this method of settling difficulties. Precedent counts 
must now and then stir up all the bad blood possible fora great deal with the Anglo-Saxon race. These 
between Protestant and Catholic, let us wait till this are important object-lessons. They are educating 
war is over, and we have forgotten howall ourpeople, both nations; and we hope to see at an early date the 
of whatever form of religious faith, have been of one establishment of a permanent tribunal of arbitration 


More than a hundred individual cases have been 
many or Austria; whether our fathers fought in blue sybmitted to arbitration by special treaty. What we 
or in gray. For those who would now stir up strife pow want is a permanent treaty. There has been 
by recalling the errors of the past generations we some doubt as to whether permanent arbitration is 
either possible or desirable. It is for the two nations 
which are most akin, which are closest together in 
feeling, to show to the world that it is both possible 
and desirable. It would bea fitting ending of the 
nineteenth century if it could witness the negotiation 
of such a treaty between the United States and Great 


THE terrible disaster that has come upon the 
at Lake Mohonk, In his address of welcome Mr. Sherbro mission of the United Brethren in Christ in 
Smiley referred to the breaking of peace between the Sierra Leone is brought very vividly before the coun- 
United States and Spain, but held that that event, try by the arrival in this city, last week, of the sur- 
however deplorable, need not interfere withthe prog- vivors of the mission. They numbered six besides 
ress of arbitration. As there were some inthe con- one child, and they left as victims of the most brutal 
ference who believed that the war is unnecessary and African savagery fourteen more. In one short week 
wicked, while others were strongly disposed to justify the work of forty-three years has, in appearance at 


The immediate occasion of the massacre was the 
as chairman, with instruction to enforce the prohibi- establishment by the English Government of a hut 
tion. It was amusing to see how speakers who wanted tax which was earnestly resented by the tribes in the 
to refer to the war, and who were afraid of being interior, especially one, the Temneh, noted for tts 
called to order, adopted word devices which pointed ferocity and cannibalism. For years it has resisted 
every attempt to introduce civilizing influences and 

While there were those present who felt that the has vented its hatred upon not only the representa- 
war is a grievous thing, indicating a step backward tives of the Government, but upon all foreigners and 
rather than a step forward in the progress ofthe world, also upon the natives who have accepted civili- 
there was no doubtas to the loyalty of all to theGov- zation and who have submitted peaceably to English 
ernment. Even those who deprecated warunderany ryle, Incursions into these villages have been not in- 
circumstances were disposed to assert their loyaltyto frequent, but in the main order has been maintained 
the Government, and to support the country inits andthere hasbeen no thought of special danger, the 
Government being supposed to be strong enough to 


to engage the attention of the conference during its of the first places attacked was Bonthe, a mission 
five sessions. Chancellor McCracken pointed out station, where the British Commissioner and his 
the importance, in extending the reign of peace over small force of police and troops were killed. Then it 


the world, of increase of commerce. In order that spread. At Rotifunk, next to Shengeh the largest 
there may be increase of commerce there must be in- station, five missionaries were killed. At Danville 


crease of wants; and increase of wantsistobebrought seven men, with four children, and two men at an- Epistles and John three to churches and individual 
about by increase of education. Commerce is, in other place further north, At Shengeh, the head- believers without using the word once, as if it were 
itself, a great preventive of war. He also believed quarters of the mission, the missionaries succeeded ON€ they avoided, forthey must have heard it often 
that the combination of States, which has been in jn getting not only their own number but many of {rom their enemies. It is an excellent name, none 
progress during the present century, isa great force the natives by boat to an island in the river, and then better; but to say that it is the ‘‘ only name which 
for peace. The partition of Africa among the nations to Freetown, where they were safe. In another sta- the Church has a right to assume’”’ is unbiblical. 
of Europe means the extension of settled and civil- tion one of the ladies had an almost miraculous es-_ illiberal and so far unchristian; and it is time that 


ized rule over savages, and the coming partition of cape, The mob had gathered around her house, with this were clearly said. 
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the fiercest threats, but suddenly disappeared, why 
she could not tell until she saw the approach of a 
body of English soldiers. Further north there was 
no Opportunity for relief, and with the exception of 
the six who arrived here last week, all have fallen 
victims. How many of the Christian natives have 
lost their lives cannot be known for some time to 
come. 

The full story of the massacres probably will never 
be known. It is sufficient for us that these men and 
women faced a death even more bitter than that of 
soldiers, and faced it in the service of Christ. They 
deserve a meed of honor not less than that given 
to those of other callings, and will rank side by side 
with many others in Africa and Asia and the islands 
of the Pacific. What will become of their work? 
There are Christians there needing their help now 
more than ever. There is this Temneh tribe. It 
will undoubtedly yield to the strong arm of British 
authority. It must yield too tothe religion of Christ. 
We trust that the society will send back still others 
to take up the work, gather the remnants that are 
left, and build up a noble Church even among the 
worst savages of West Africa. 


THE outcome of the Pennsylvania Republican Con- 
vention was exactly what was predicted weeks ago. 
The machine ran quietly but effectively, and reached 
the result desired by Senator Quay. Col. William A. 
Stone, the Boss’s candidate, was nominated on the 
first ballot, tho his majority was not large, the vote 
being 198 to 162. The surprise of the Convention 
was the non-appearance of Mr. Wanamaker, whose 
magnificent campaign against Quay and the machine 
was expected to end on the floor of the Convention 
in a tremendous attack upon them. Not only did 
Mr. Wanamaker not appear, but, on the advice of his 
friends, he caused his name to be withheld as a can- 
didate, throwing his strength to Mr. C. W. Stone. 
The fight was between Stone and Stone, with the re- 
sult already indicated. Mr. Wanamaker'’s letter does 
not reveal his plans. It does not abate a whit the 
severity with which, on the stump, he scourged Quay 
and his methods. It closed with the prophecy that 
if the Convention did not rescue the party from the 
corrupt hands holding it in control, ‘‘a great storm” 
will break upon it ‘‘from every corner cf the sky.”’ 
Whether Mr. Wanamaker, who is pledged to continue 
his fight, will enter the campaign as an independent 
candidate, or join his forces with Dr. Swallow, who 
has already a large support, is not yet indicated. 
Pennsylvania is a great Republican State; but it has 
on two recent occasions broken with that party and 
elected a Democratic Governor. A union of decent 
Republicans, Democrats and Prohibitionists would 
result in the overthrow of the machine. This is the 
first great duty of voting Pennsylvanians. 


WE have spoken, not unfavorably, of the proposi- 

tion that the Protestant Episcopal Church should 

take the name, The American Catholic Church. We 

have accepted the general notion that a denomina- 
tion has the right to take any name, distinctive or 

non-distinctive, that will not be an insult to other 
denominations. The name ‘Protestant Episcopal” 

is doubly distinctive, distinguishing the denomination 
from the Roman Church and also from those de- 
nominations that are governed presbyterially or con- 
gregationally. The name ‘‘ American Catholic’’ is 
non-distinctive, as all other churches are American, 

and others are equally catholic. Much more rigid is 
the idea of certain representatives of another denom- 
ination who conscientiously believe that it is wrong 
to adopt any other name thantheir own. Their four 
or five fundamental principles, as formulated by these 
leaders, always contain this: ‘‘ ‘Christian’ is the only 
name which the Church has the right to assume.,”’ 
This comes close to arrogance. Why not ‘‘ Church 
of Christ’’? What would be the difference? Or why 
not ‘‘ Disciples of Christ,’’ or ‘‘ Christian Brethren,”’ 
or ‘‘Church of God,” or ‘‘ Catholic Church’? There 
are a number of names even in the New Testament 
that are used oftener than *‘Christian,’’ and it looks 
like ‘dictation to declare that no name but Christian 
shall be used, especially when Paul wrote thirteen 
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WE are glad to see that the Catholic papers 
are giving space to a discussion of the behavior of 
the St. Vincent Abbey and Brewery. If they do not 
express editorial opinions very frankly, some of them, 
like The Freeman's Journal, of this city, give full 
space to correspondents. The Rev. M. P. McNelis, 
of Indiana, Penn., is a graduate of the theological 
seminary connected with St. Vincent and has madea 
savage attack in that paper on the spokesmen of ‘‘ in- 
temperate temperance’’ who have attacked the 
Abbey, and calls their language ‘‘scurrilous,” 

‘blackguardism,’’ ‘‘conceited arrogance’’ and 
‘‘brazea effrontery,’’ and those who criticise them 
‘*hypocrites,”’ ‘‘ prohibition Pharisees” and ‘‘ nar- 
row-minded blackguards.” On the other hand, the 
Rev. Ferdinand Kittell, another Catholic priest, of 
Loretto, Penn., comes to the defense of these critics 
and declares that the manufacture and wholesale 
dealing in beer for purposes of profit to the Abbey, 
and its being advertised as on tap in various saloons, 
brings odium on the Church and shame on the peo- 
ple, and that the Right Rev. Arch-abbot ought to be 
enjoined hereafter from allowing any of the beer 
made in the abbatial brewery to be sold to outsiders. 
The influential Catholic Citizen brings its editorial 
guns to bear on the brewery, and compares it to the 
money-changers whom Christ drove out of the temple. 
it is simply amazing that some way is not found to 
putan end tothis scandal. It is hopeful when the 
Catholic papers begin to allow vigorous discussion. 


Why cannot Christians be large-minded enough to 
recognize the good work done by those of other de- 
nominations than their own? A denomination of 
which that is characteristic becomes provincial, possi- 
bly sectarian, not catholic. Here is the chief paper 
of its denomination—no matter what—in one of our 
very largest cities speaking of the intellectual ability 
of the Zulus as indicated in the successful examination 
for ministerial orders of a Zulu young man; and it 
adds that, ‘‘in these later days,’’ a mission has been 
carried on among them, and many have been con- 
verted. It does not seem to care to know that 
American, English, Scotch, German, French and 
Scandinavian missionaries have been at work among 
the Zulus, from fifty to sixty-three years, and that 
numerous churches and schools of a high grade, with 
all the characteristics of a Christian community, 
have been developing for two generations, and have 
produced men of fine character and excellent culture 
and training. The society under whose auspices the 
student referred to was educated has done a good 
work among the Zulus, but not a better or more suc- 
cessful one than many others. This neglect or refusal 
to recognize each other’s excellent work is especially 
noticeable as between Protestants and Catholics, and 
the blame is not all on one side. We wonder how 
many Protestants, who know a great deal about mis- 
sion work in Syria and Palestine, know that the 
Catholic establishments in Beirfit and Jerusalem, with 
their magnificent printing-press and school of biblical 
archeology, are unexcelled in scholarship and research 
and publication? ; 


In accordance with the considerations set forth in 
our columns last week, the American Board has pre- 
sented tothe Board of Trustees of the Doshisha at 
Japan a formal claim for the return to it of all sums 
put into the plant of that institution. They also re- 
quest the return of the sum of $75,000 devoted to the 
School of Christian Science by Mr. Harris, of New 
London, Conn. This last is on the ground that the 
Prudential Committee were made by Mr. Harris his 
trustees. The Prudential Committee has taken the 
most careful advice in all this question, anxious to 
do only that which is right, and with no spirit of 
hostility to the best development of Education in 
Japan. The situation, however, appears to them, as 
it does to the Christian community in Japan and 


_must to all fair-minded people everywhere, tu involve 


an open violation of the sacred trust committed 
through them to the trustees, and to call for very de- 
cided action. We earnestly hope that the trustees 
will realize the justice of the demands and will place 
the university again upon the basis which it occupied 
so long, and will carry out the principles that have 
made it sucha power inthe Empire. Unquestionably 
there are serious difficulties connected with the con- 
duct of the university as a Christian institution; but 
we believe that those difficulties can be surmounted, 
and by patience and tact in dealing not merely with 
the Government but with the people, the institution 
can be made an even greater power in the future than 
it has been in the past. All interested in Japan will 
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watch with some solicitude, and, we must say, with 
hope, for the answer of the trustees. 


WE are very glad to hear this kind of a statement 
from Archbishop Gross, of Oregon City, who is tired, 
he says, of hearing Spain called the most Catholic of 
all countries. He proceeds: 

‘* Nothing can be further from the truth. We cite 
but one instance. The barbarous bull-fights were in- 
troduced in spite of the Catholic Church. They have 
been condemned time after time by the Catholic clergy, 
with the Popes at their head. No one has shown his 
horror or condemned them so severely as the present 
most humane and illustrious Leo XIII. And yet, in- 
stead of obeying, the highly Catholic Government of 
Spain encourages them. Instead of obeying, Spanish 
ladies and gentlemen throng the bloody spectacle of a 
bull-fight. The sacred devotion of a Sunday or great 
feast is ornamented with a bull-fight. I have small re- 
gard for the Catholicity of Catholics who spurn the com- 
mands of the Pope when prohibiting what it is his duty 
to denounce.”’ 


IT is a matter of common knowledge that Mr, Glad- 
stone was a deeply religious man, and that he had de- 
sired to become a clergyman, but was prevented by 
his father’s insistence that he should enter Parlia- 
ment, Some other facts less known about his re- 
ligious life are told by his son-in-law, the Rev. Harry 
Drew, vicar of Buckley, in a sermon on the Sabbath 
following Mr. Gladstone’s death. He says that when 
Gladstone was a young man in chambers in London, 
before his marriage, he always had family prayers 
with his household, and that for many years after his 
marriage, and until the pressure of public life became 
too great, his constant practice was to write week by 
week a short sermon on the Epistle or Gospel for the 
day, and to preach it at Sunday evening prayers with 
his family and household. As a schoolboy his strict 
rule was to give one-tenth of his pocket-money in 
charity. On the Sunday before his death, when Mr. 
Drew told him that he was going to the early service, 
Gladstone said, ‘‘ Pray for me, and for all our fellow- 
Christians, and for all our fellow-creatures,” and after 
a pause he added: ‘‘Do not forget all who are op- 
pressed and unhappy and downtrodden.’’ He was 
not an ambitious man; but he was intensely desirous 
to help all who were injured or wronged. That made 
him a Liberal at home, and a defender of the op- 
pressed in Italy, Bulgaria or Turkey; and it made 
him, tho a Churchman, the idol of the Nonconform- 
ists, and the best representative of the ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist conscience.’’ 


.... This we read from the favorite contributor of 
the first column in Zhe Catholic Citizen, one of the 
best Catholic papers in the country: 

‘* The proportion of Catholic children attending public 
schools is enormous, and it is getting larger every day. 
It is perfectly useless to say that Catholic children ought 
to attend Catholic schools. They don’t, most of them, 
and they won’t! And what are you going to doabout it? 

‘* The first thing that seems necessary to be done is 

the widening and strengthening of the Sunday-school. 
Non-Catholics have a systematic, orderly and workable 
plan for use in their Sunday-schools. Why should not 
we ?”’ 
That is precisely our theory. Public schools for 
secular instruction, and good Sunday-schools for 
religious instruction, and parental instruction both 
secular and religious. But we know Catholic 
churches that have excellent, orderly and workable 
plans for their Sunday-schools; and we know Prot- 
estant Sunday-schools that are quite too poor. 


.... Professor Stoerck, of Greifswald, tells the 
readers of the Deutsche Revae that America has no 
right to interfere in Cuba, and that ‘‘a country where 
lynch law survives is unfit to play the judge of other 
countries.’’ That is a shot that hits and hurts. 
There is too much justification for the rebuke. 
Nothing else is such a shame to this country abroad 
as the prevalence of lynch law in certain portions of 
it. It is of no use to explain or palliate, for to the 
foreigners ours is all one country, and the whole 
country is held responsible for what is not prevented 
in certain States, It is not worth while to make ex- 
cuses, and the right way is to thank every foe that 
smites us for it. We are glad that a bright colored 
woman went to England and there denounced the 
wrongs which had violently driven her out of Mem- 
phis, as such murder-on an average a man or woman 
every day in the year. 


.... The Presbyterians need not be surprised that 
the monthly organ of their benevolences, The Church 
at Home and Abroad, is not self-sustaining. It has 
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cost, during the past dozen years of its existence, an 
average of nearly five thousand dollars a year more 
than it has received from subscriptions and advertise- 
ments. That is not to be wondered at, and is not a 
sufficient reason for dissatisfaction. Its purpose isto 
make the foreign and home boards known to givers, 
to advertise them. We know a missionary magazine 
that was not self-supporting, but which secured from 
a reader the sum of a million and a half dollars in one 
legacy. That advertising paid, and still pays sixty 
thousand dollars a year, The General Assembly de- 
cided to consolidate its monthly magazine and its 
paper. Weare glad its contents are not to be trusted 
wholly to the religious newspapers. 


....In an excellent illustrated articles in The Out- 
look on the Philippine Islands, Mr. Ramon Reyes 
Lala, himself a Philippine, repeats the stories, heard 
from so many quarters, of the corruption of the 
Spanish Government in those islands. He credits 
the report that General Weyler acquired $6,000,000 
while Governor-General, and he tells of a Governor 
whom he knew who made $60,000 a year on a salary 
of $600. Corruption must be nearly universal among 
the Spanish officers. We ourselves know of two con- 
siderable purchases made by the ‘Viscaya’”’ 
while in New York, for which the contractors 
were required to double, or more than double their 
bills. Among other illustrated articles in The Out- 
Jook’s ««Outing’’ number we cannot but notice the 
prize photographs of objects in motion as unusually 
excellent. 


....The British Government knows how to deal 
with the Turks when it hasa freehand. Nobody can 
travelin Turkey, native or foreigner, without a /es- 
kary, or traveling passport. The authorities have 
lately been refusing to grant ¢eskarys, and the British 
Ambassador, on May 18th, addressed a note to the 
Porte, telling them that if this state of things is not 
remedied British consuls will be instructed to advise 
their countrymen to travel without passports, and to 
take measures to insure that British subjects should 
be able to travel freely. We believe that our own 
Minister at Constantinople has made complaints to 
the Porte on this subject without effect. Our Gov- 
ernment will have a considerable score to settle with 
Turkey before long. 


.... We spoke last week of the unwillingness in the 
regular army, and in some Southern States, to allow 
colored men to hold commissions. But that is not 
so universally. When the Sixth Massachusetts went 
through Baltimore, the other day, it contained one 
negro company under negro officers; and they got 
their share of the cheers. Further, the Ninth Ohio 
has a colored major, Charles B. Young, a West Point 
graduate, But North Carolina takes the palm, as it 
has sent its Third Volunteers to the front, all negroes, 
and all the officers negroes, James H. Young being 
colonel. It isan interesting fact that General Wheeler, 
of Confederate fame, has in his command the two 
negro cavalry regiments in the regular army. So we 
move. 


.... We said last week that Speaker. Reed would 
be taking a very serious responsibility if he put the 
bar of his own will against the general desire of the 
people, the President, the Armyand Navy, and Con- 
gress in the matter of the annexation of Hawaii. 
We are glad that he recognizes this, and that he has 
withdrawn from his proposed obstruction, and will 
allow the resolution providing for the annexation of 
Hawaii to come before the House. He was made to 
see that his party was against him overwhelmingly. We 
may thus hope now that the Senate has passed the 
Revenue Bill that the House will take speedy action 
for annexation, when it will go to the Senate for ap- 
proval, which will be a long labor, as the Senate has 
no rules to prevent mischievous obstruction. 


....It is not at first glance clear that our Govern- 
ment can make a very good case in its demand that 
Spanish officers in Canada should be expelled because 
they send to their Government news that they secure 
by public or private means, whether you call it spy 
system or not. We, too, have spies on Lieutenant 
Carranza, and it is clear that they have done some 
sharp spy work. The letter of his which they stole 
is damaging tohim, and may make his return to Spain 
disagreeable, and that is about all there is to-it, be- 
yond the proof that he was the head of the Spanish 
intelligence department in Canada. 


.... We do not deny Spaniards all virtues because 
we are at war with them. One virtue they have in 
pre-eminent degree, that of bravery. Cowards 
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among them are rare. Every soldier is ready and 
proud to die fighting for Spain’s honor. We cannot 
but respect them for that. And they admire splen- 
did courage in others, like that of Lieutenant Hob- 
son. That was a noble act in Admiral Cervera, 
sending word to Admiral Sampson that the men on 
the ‘‘ Merrimac” were safe, and were held as prison- 
ers of war, would be well treated and exchanged for 
Spanish prisoners. 


.... By a majority of one, at a time of the greatest 
excitement, Rutherford B. Hayes was designated 
President of the United States; and he took the chair 
to which that one vote had chosen him. By a ma- 
jority of one M. Paul Deschanel was last week elected 
President of the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
the howls of the members declaring such an election 
unfit to be accepted, continued a full hour, so that 
not a speaker could be heard; and at last M. Descha- 
nel yielded, and asked a new election. Such refusal 
to submit to the will of the majority is a sad sign for 
the Republic, unless there was fraud in the election. 


...-It is repeated over and over again, and is 
doubtless true, that an enormous proportion of those 
rejected for service in the army for physical disability 
are cigaret smokers, ninety per cent. of them being 
rejected. It is quite useless to appeal to the 
youngsters who take to cigarets to stop the practice, 
as they have not sense enough; but it isa very serious 
question whether the State, which has the right to 
require good health of its citizens, whom it may need 
in war, ought not to legislate against the evil. In 
this matter Boards of Health can well take the in- 
itiative. 

.... The Catholic priests in this country who were 
educated in the American College at Rome have an 
alumni association, and seventy of them met at their 
annual meeting the other day in Boston. They 
heard patriotic speeches, and pledged themselves to 
pray daily for the success of our army, and to strive 
by every means in their power for the ‘‘ triumph of 
our starry flag, the only one that floats by political 
or religious persecution, among the nations of the 
earth.” They have learned to hate persecution, 
whether by a Protestant or a Catholic nation. 


....Ever since the declaration of war the New 
York correspondent of the London 7zmes continues 
to do his best to mislead its readers by all the arts 
known to the mischief-makers of journalism. If there 
is one thing that the American conscience overwhelm- 
ingly demands it is that the Philippines, no more than 
Cuba, shall be restored to Spain. But the New York 
correspondent still talks about jingoes and quotes 
every utterance which seems to deprecate the exten- 
sion of American power beyond the continent. 


....1f the Roman Catholics want to have a college 
all to themselves, or what is technically called a pub- 
lic hostel, at Cambridge, we cannot see why it should 
not be allowed. They might at least have as much 
as Mansfield provides for the Independents at Oxford. 
Nevertheless the University of Cambridge Senate by 
a majority of 245 out of some 700 voters decided that 
the request for such a college should be denied. The 
reason is mainly prejudice. 


....It is avery curious protest which the superiors 
of the Spanish friars in the Philippines have sent 
home. A dispatch from Madrid says they threaten to 
return to Spain, and they declare the persecution 
they have suffered is due to the odium against them 
spread among the natives by secret societies fostered 
in Spain. This is an extremely unlikely reason, and 
is contradicted by all the evidence reported. 


.... The conviction of Mr. Menocal of negligence 
as supervising engineer of the Brooklyn dry-dock, 
and sentence to three years’ suspension is not the 
end of that great scandal. It is clear enough that 
he deserves what he gets; but it does not appear that 
he profited by the crude work done. Somebody 
cheated the Government through his negligence. Let 
those who did the bad work be punished. 


.... We do not suppose that the Standard Oil and 
Sugar Trusts are sinners above all trusts on which 
popular criticism has fallen. If there are good rea- 
sons fora United States tax on corporations, let it 
apply to all. The Senate amendment should be en- 
larged tocoverall, or reduced to cover none. 


... We have the greatest respect for Sefior Caste- 
lar; but his attack upon the Queen Regent Cristina 
seems to be sadly ill-timed from any point of good 
politics, unless he is really for a revolution and the 
republic, But it is not clear that a republic would 
have any chance in an overthrow. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


THE Reformed (Dutch) Church in America met in 
General Synod at Asbury Park, N. J., on Wednesday, 
June Ist, 1898. Its business sessions were held in the 
Auditorium, its religious services in the Reformed 
church, of which the beloved Peter Stryker, D.D., is 
pastor. The attendance of delegates was about 175, 
making it one of the largest synods of its history. E. 
B. Coe, D.D., LL.D., of New York, was elected Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, of the Arabian Mis- 
sion, Vice-President, both elections being made unani- 
mous. Edward Benton Coe, D.D., LL.D., is well 
known as the senior pastor of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church, having been ordained by the Classis of New 
York in 1879, and the pastor of that church from that 
time tothe present. His father, David B. Coe, D.D., 
was for more than torty years the esteemed and success- 
ful Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. Dr. Coe was graduated from Yale College in 
1862, and studied theology at Yale and Union Semina- 
ries, and from 1864 till his settlement in New York 
was the Street Professor of Modern Languages at his 
alma mater, early in his professorship marrying a 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. Heoccupies a 
unique position in New York as the senior pastor of its 
oldest church, trustee of Columbia University, Rutgers 
College, and Robert College at Constantinople. He is 
a fine scholar and aneloquent preacher of remarkably 
cultivaced thought and expression. His scholarly gifts 
are recognized throughout the denomination, and he 
presides over the Synod with unusual affability and 
wisdom. 

The Vice-President, the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, born in 
1867, at Vriesland, Mich., is of a remarkable family, 
whose father came from~Holland inthe famous Van 
Raalte emigration, about 1850, and settled near Hol- 
land, Mich. Four of his sons are ministers, inheriting 
the genius and religious ardor of their parents. Two 
of them are in the Arabian Mission among the Mos- 
lems, and a daughter in China. The Rev. S. M. 
Zwemer, graduating from Hope College in 1887, and 
North Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1890, entered 
shortly with others on his herculean Arabian labor. 
He and his associates have met with unexpected kind- 
ness there, and the work is promiseful. Mr. Zwemer 
is now visiting the churches and is one of the most in- 
spiring of speakers, said by many even to equal the 
devoted and eloquent Chamberlain. 

On the first evening of the session the retiring Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Fritts, D.D., delivered an able sermon 
on ‘‘ The Transfiguration of Christ and His Glory.” 
On Thursday Dr. Coe made an interesting report on 
Dr. E. T. Corwin’s researches among the ancient 
archives in the Netherlands, relating to the early set- 
tlement of the Dutch in New York, and the planting 
there of the first Dutch (afterward grown into the Col- 
legiate) Church. TheSynod of Holland and the Classis 
of Amsterdam have laid all their treasures of manu- 
script minutes, correspondence, etc., at his service. 
No historian has ever had such free and large access. 
Dr. Corwin is an enthusiast in research, and has se- 
cured copies of thousands of manuscripts. He is to re- 
main yet a year longer. The Reformed Church is con- 
templating the publication of these papers in a few 
years; and they will be among the most precious and 
instructive memorials of that formative time. 

A memorial was read to the Synod from seventeen 
members of the Reformed communion, mostly students 
at New Brunswick, and four from Holland (Mich.) Sem- 
inary, volunteering for foreign missionary work, and 
praying they may be sent. 

All of Friday was spent in the election of a Profess- 
or of Greek Exegesis in our New Brunswick Semi- 
nary, in place of Prof. James H. Riggs, D.D., who has 
resigned, to become pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
at East Orange, N. J. He wasa fine professor, and is 
anable and much-sought preacher. According toa 
method of election adopted last year, in case of a prof- 
essorial vacancy, each classis had nominated a candi- 
date. There are thirty odd classes, and they named 
some ten candidates. The Synod reserves the right to 
nominate three in addition. An election is confined to 
these nominations. Among all of these the chief inter- 
est seemed to settle in Prof. J. H. Gillespie, now Pro- 


_ fessor of Greek in Hope College; the Rev. W. H.S. 


Demarest, of Catskill, N. Y., and Dr. M. H. Hutton, of 
New Brunswick, son of the late Dr. Hutton, of New 
York. From the first there had been a very general 
desire for Professor Gillespie, but the Hollanders did 
not wish to lose him, and the Eastern delegates had 
due regard for their desires. Dr. Hutton and Mr. 
Demarest consented to be candidates, in view of the 
above situation, and over these and_ other 
names there were constantly increasing or de- 
creasing votes, until well in the afternoon our 
friends in Holland, considering that if they did not 
lose Professor Gillespie now they might ere long lose 
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him for some other denomination, suffered the Synod 
to venture again in that direction, and in two or three 
ballots he received the three-fourths, and his election 
was at once declared unanimous. It took all day and 
eighteen ballots; but we feel it was well worth it, and 
that the selection was that of a man eminently qualified 
for this important professorship. He is a graduate of 
Rutgers College, for several years Professor of Greek 
in Hope College, and it is mainly due to his thorough 
teaching that the students of Hope College—tho so 
small a one and unknown generally—competing recent- 
ly in inter-collegiate contests in the ancient languages 
have, for two successive years, borne off prize after 
prize. 
Assury Park, N. J, 


The Southern Presbyterian Assembly. 


SECOND WEEK. 
BY D. C. RANKIN, D.D. 





THE second and last week of the Southern General 
Assembly was a busy one, with nothing to break the 
harmony of its sessions. The report of the four theo- 
logical seminaries— Union, Columbia, Louisville and 
Clarksville—showed a total attendance of 165 students, 
41 of whom were graduated this spring. Union Sem- 
inary has just been removed from historic Hampden 
Sidney, where it was opened over seventy years ago, to 
new and- beautiful buildings in Richmond, Va., where 
the next session opens October Ist. Changes were re- 
ported from Columbia, which also has a history of 
nearly seventy years. Drs. S. S. Laws and J. D. Tad- 
lock, having passed the ‘‘ age-limit,’’ had been retired 
from their chairs, those of Apologetics and Church 
History; and R. C. Reed, D.D., of Nashville, Tenn., 
had been chosen to succeed Dr. Tadlock. Dr. Laws’s 
chair, that of Apologetics, has not been filled. Dr. 
Samuel M. Smith, of Columbia, has been elected to fill 
the chair of Pastoral Theology and Homiletics, and the 
Rev. S. C. Byrd to that of the English Bible. 

A summer Bible school was provided for at Mont- 
eagle, Tenn., professors in the various theological 
seminaries to give instruction. The month of August 
was designated as the time for this school. Monteagle 
is already the most popular summer resort in the South 
for Christian people, and this new feature will greatly 
add to its attractions. 

The Evangelical Church of Greece, through a letter 
from Dr. Kalopothakes, its Moderator, tendered hearty 
thanks for the recent transfer to it by the Southern As- 
sembly of valuable property at Salonica and other 
points. Fraternal greetings between various bodies 
were exchanged. Among these bodies were the Pres- 
byterian Church, North, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the General Synod of the Reformed Church, 
the Reformed Episcopal Church and the Synod of 
Brazil. The greetings of the latter body were grace- 
fully borne in person by the Rev. George S. Hender- 
lite, a missionary from the Southern Church to Brazil. 

In transmitting the greetings of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Assembly, the telegraph operator made a 
most ludicrous mistake, which convulsed the New Or- 
leans Assembly with laughter. The message from the 
Cumberland brethren should have read: ‘* See Acts 
twenty,thirty-two,” which reads: ‘‘ And now brethren, 
Icommend you to God, and to the Word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to give you an in- 
heritance among all them that are sanctified.’’ But the 
telegraph operator transcribed the message, ‘‘ See Acts 
twenty-three, two,’”’ which reads, ‘‘ And the high priest 
Ananias, commanded them that stood by him [Paul] 
to smite him on the mouth!” 

Two complaints from the Synod of South Carolina 
evoked considerable interest and discussion. The first 
was the complaint of Prof. W. M. McPheeters, of 
Columbia Seminary, and others against the Synod, 
which at its sessions, last October, addressed a petition 
to the Postmaster-General against the transmission of 
Sunday mails. The complaint was based on the claim 
that this act of the Synod was in violation of the con- 
stitution of the Church in regard to the proper relations 
of Church and State, By a large majority the Assem- 
bly voted not to sustain the complaint. Ihe other com- 
plaint was from S. S. Laws, D.D., LL.D., who has been 
recently retired on account of the ‘‘ age-limit’”’ rule from 
a professorship in Columbia Seminary. He complained 
against this rule which retires a professor at seventy. 
The Assembly sustained his complaint by advising the 
Synod to discard the age rule. 

Hymnology has been a source of perennial overtures, 
and came up againthis year. Perhaps it was wisely 
settled by the Assembly’s appointing a committee of 
seven to prepare a new hymn-book to be issued in 1903. 

The hearty and unanimous action of the Assembly in 
adopting the Standing Committee’s report on Foreign 
Missions, authorized the Executive Committee in Nash- 
ville, to have built at once a steamer for the Congo Mis- 
sion. Some $12,000 was contributed for this purpose 
by the children of the church five years ago, soon after 
the death of the young Congo pioneer, Samuel Lapsley 
The Southern Church’s African Mission (a very pros 
perous one) is situated on the southern tributarie 
of the Kongo River, 1,000 miles from the coas 
and 650 miles above Stanley Pool. Hence the need of 
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a steamer to be used on the waters of the Kassai and 
Lulua. The Executive Committee was also authorized 
to reopen its mission in Cuba whenever the way shall 
be clear, . 

The colored Presbyterians, who were convened in the 
city at the same time, completed their separate organi- 
zation on the 20th, under the name of the Separate 
and Self-governing Synod of the United States and 
Canada, but with the expectation of assuming the 
name of an assembly later on. The Rev. E. W. Wil- 
liams, Principal of the Ferguson-Williams College, 
South Carolina, was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 
A. E. Reed permanent clerk. This new synod adjourn- 
ed to hold its next meeting in Abbeville, S. C., next 
January. It will conduct its work under the direction 
of four executive committees—those of Home Missions, 
Foreign Missions, Education and Sabbath-schools. It 
adopted as its standards those of the Mother, or South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

The General Assembly adopted resolutions of cordial 
good willto the new body, promising all moral and 
financial support in their power. It continues its Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Colored Evangelization, located 
at Birmingham, and in connection with it the theologic- 
al training school at Tuskaloosa, Ala. The sum of 
$15,000 was called for as necessary to the prosecution 
of this work another year. 

The commissioners from two colored presbyteries, 
those of¢Ethel and> Central Alabama, dissented from 
the action gf their fellows, on the ground that they 
were yet too weak for such an organization. For a while 
they will probably remain in connection with the white 
Assembly. But those who have entered the new organ- 
ization believe that acomplete union of all colored 
Preshyterians in one body is a thing of the near future. 
Such are the views of Moderator Williams. 

For some years past the Southern Church has had 
under its care a training-school for women missionaries 
at Fredericksburg, Va.; but the enterprise has not 
been successful, and was formally abandoned by this 
Assembly. 

Organic union in a small way came to the front, but 
not along former lines. Through an overture from Co- 
lumbia Presbytery steps were taken looking to organic 
union with the Associate Reformed Synod. Thisis a 
small body having a few presbyteries in Tennessee and 
the Carolinas. 

Among the popular evening meetings those on For- 
eign Missions and Colored Evangelization were of spe- 
cial interest. Foreign Mission evening was unique in 
that among the speakers was Lieut.-Com. Albion V. 
Wadhams, of the United States Navy, a Christian gen- 
tleman who won all hearts. The theme of his stirring 
address was ‘‘A naval officer’s testimony to the char- 
acter and work of foreign missionaries.”” He spoke 
from extended experience in Japan, Korea, China and 
other mission lands; and his graphic pictures of the 
fidelity and devotion of missionaries, and his glowing 
tribute to their character and worth, were in striking 
contrast with the stories of ‘‘ globe-trotters.”” In their 
tender pathos some of his descriptions were worthy of 
Ian MacLaren. 

Many felt that the popular meeting on behalf of col- 
ored evangelization, was the best of all these evening 
meetings. The addresses were of a high order, two of 
them being by colored men, the Rev. R. H. Alston and 
the Rev. E. W. Williams. Mr. Williams, a full-blooded 
negro, is the Moderator of the new synod, and from 
South Caroiina. His address was an admirable one, 
eloquent and full of good sense, lighted up with fine 
touches of humor. Dr. Phillips, the retiring Secretary, 
made a most impressive address on the crying needs of 
the work, and was followed in one of great spiritual 
power from the Rev. T. H. Rice, of Atlanta. 

A notable feature of the Assembly was the mid-week 
communion, when Dr. B. M. Palmer, now in his eighty- 
first year, preached a sermon on the sacrifice of Christ, 
which for profound thought, logical force and thrilling 
eloquence was little below the masterly efforts of ear- 
lier days. It was a rare privilege, greatly enjoyed by 
the entire Assembly. Dr. Palmer has always been the 
ideal preacher of the Southern Church, and few of her 
ministers and elders can hope to hearthis prince of 
preachers again. 

Another touching feature was the resignation of Dr. 
Jos. R. Wilson (father of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton), who has been the only stated clerk of the 
Southern Assembly, having been eleeted at her first 
meeting, nearly thirty-nine years ago. His successor 
is Prof. Wm. A. Alexander, of the Clarksville Univer- 
sity. The Assembly adjourned to meet next year inthe 
First Church of Richmond, Va. 


New Orveans, La. 





Two representatives of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association are to start for the Klondike next 
week. Both are’experienced men, and will proceed at 
once to organize a Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Dawson City. They will take such supplies as nec- 
essary, including Christian and current literature and 


reading supplies, musical instruments, stereopticon, 
phonograph, athletic appliances, etc. They will open 
a building and fit it out as a reading-room, and have 
Gospel services, B:ble-classes and social gatherings, 
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The Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


BY THE REV. J. V. STEPHENS. 


THE General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church held its sixty-eighth meeting in Marshall, 
Mo. The opening sermon was preached by the retiring 
Moderator, the Rev. Hugh Spencer Williams, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Thursday, May 19th. An unusually large 
delegation was present. Gen. H. H. Norman was 
elected Moderator, the fourth ruling elder who has pre- 
sided over the General Assembly. 

The reports show very gratifying progress during the 
past year. Heretofore the fiscal year has closed with 
April; but a year ago it was determined to close the 
fiscal year on December 31st, sothat the Board’s reports 
to this Assembly cover only eight months. 

The Publishing House, located at Nashville, Tenn., 
submitted a much more encouraging report than it did 
last year, the improvement in the times or the superior 
business management of the house, or both, having 
contributed to this result. Several valuable books have 
been published in the past few months. The house is 
now bringing through the press the most complete work 
on systematic theology ever gotten out by the Church, 
prepared by R. V. Foster, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Lebanon, Tenn. It has, also, just issued 
a small book entitled ‘‘ The Causes,’’ in which are set 
forth the three causes which led tothe establishment of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The proofs 
cited to substantiate the propositions maintained are 
drawn mainly from Presbyterian sources. The three 
‘‘causes’’ mentioned are: the revival of 1800, adapta- 
tion, and doctrine. Inthe next few months the House 
expects to publish a digest of the deliverances of the 
General Assembly, no such work having ever yet been 
printed. Steps have been takento further improve the 
Sunday-school literature of the denomination, and to 
circylate more thoroughly the books and papers printed 
by the House. 

The work of the Board of Missions, under the super- 
intendency of the Rev. J. W. Laughlin, deserves spe- 
cial notice. For the first time in over ten years the 
Board is out of debt. Since the last meeting of the 
General Assembly a mission, with a medical department, 
has been opened in China. At this meeting of the 
General Assembly the Rev. C. M. Collins, who has just 
finished his theological course, was consecrated for 
work in Mexico, and he will join shortly the mission in 
that Republic. Encouraging reports came from the 
mission in Japan. It is hoped that all the missions will 
soon be re-enforced. All are in need of it. 

A. D. Hail, D.D., of Osaka, Japan, one of THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S correspondents in the Sunrise Kingdom, was 
present, and added greatly to the missionary interests 
of the meeting. The price of the Missionary Record, 
the organ of the Board, has been reduced from 50 
cents to 10 cents per copy, in clubs. The Board pro- 
poses to push vigorously a campaign of information. 

At no period in its history hasthe Church made such 
gratifying advancement in education as in the past few 
years, the last being the best of all. The colleges of 
the Church are all prospering. The theological semi- 
nary is more thoroughly equipped than ever before. 
Substantial additions have been made to the endow- 
ment and to the library in the last year. The largest 
number of students ever enrolled were in attendance 
the closing year. Never has the outlook been so bright 
for the theological education of the rising ministry. 

The final steps were taken forthe establishment of an 
orphanage and industrial school, in which it is hoped 
that the orphan children of the Church, who have no 
one to care for them,may be gathered, educated and 
taught some trade. 

After a busy, harmonious session, the General As- 
sembly adjourned on May 26th to meet in Denver, 
Col., at the usual time, May, 1899. 

MARSHALL, Mo. 





TueE French clergy are to have the benefit of an 
annotated polyglot edition of the whole Bible, prepared 
by a professor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. The 
Old Testament appears in four texts—Hebrew, Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, and the French translation of Glaire, 
which has been approved by the Pope; the Apocrypha, 
to be called ‘‘the deutero-canonical books,’’ and the 
New Testament will appear only in Greek, Latin and 
French. The enterprise is under the special auspices 
of the Pope, and is intended to meet the needs of the 
clergy for the comprehension of the results of the most 
modern exegesis. 

....-The American Tract Society is developing its 
tract work among the soldiers, and is also seeking to 
prepare itself for the occupation of Cuba. It has al- 
ready more than 400 publications in the Spanish lan- 
guage, and has in times past circulated a great deal, 
especially in Mexico. It desires to put a Spanish 
primer and New Testament in every Christian family, 
and for this calls earnestly for the support of the 
churches. At the recent annual meeting it was re- 


ported that the total receipts from sales of publication 
were $173,111; from donations, $23,394; legacies, $30,- 
413; from rents in the new building, $107,966 which 
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with other items from trust funds, temporary loans, etc., 
made a total of $421,524. The new publications for the 
year have been 49 in number, mostly in English, but 
some in German, Italian and other languages. 


....-The Young Men’s Christian Association Army 
Commission has already organized extensively for work 
among the troops. At Tampa four large, well-located 
rooms have been secured, and are thronged with sol- 
diers day and evening, a temporary canvas-covered 
tabernacle has been built, seating over 1,200, and in the 
cavalry camp a large tent has been erected. Ata first 
meeting over 1,500 attended, while at the other places 
the attendance ranged from 500 to 3,000. Similar work 
has been done at Chickamauga, at Mobile, at Camp 
Black, Camp Townsend and Peekskill, in this State; 
at Sea Girt, in New Jersey; Camp Haven, in Connecti- 
cut; Camp Powers, in Maine; Camp Lee, in Virginia, 
and so onin other sections. Special attention is given 
to correspondence, and thousands of letters have been 
mailed at the different tents, the great majority of them 
being written on Association paper. Good books have 
been distributed, and in not a few places has there been 
considerable religious interest manifest. 


..-At the last convention of the General Council of 
the Lutheran Church it was recommended that there be 
an annual convocation of the organists, choir masters, 
and pastors of musical taste and ability within the 
bounds of the council to consider questions with regard 
to the rendering of the Lutheran service, raising church 
music in general to a higher and more uniform stand- 
ard, and making the musical treasures of the Church 
more widely known. Jn accordance with this a meeting 
was held last week in Philadelphia, with representatives 
from different sections, including a large number of 
musicians and clergymen. Among the papers was one 
on Sunday-school music, another on the organ in public 
worship. This last was by Mr. Emanuel Schmauk, 
organist of the Church of Holy Trinity in this city. 
Other topics were the ‘‘ Sphere of the Choir in the Ren- 
dering of the Service,’’ the ‘‘ Historical Development 
of the Lutheran Morning Church,’’ and ‘‘ The Idea of 
the Lutheran Service,’’ All were interspersed with 
musical renderings, including instrumental and vocal 
music. 


....-The sixty-fourth anniversary of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary opened on Monday, May 30th, with an 
address by Charles E. Richards, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
on ‘‘ The Appeal to Life,” the speaker’s thought being 
that life is the method by which God’s activity is mani- 
fested in the world, and its development is the aim of 
all true preaching. Thursday brought the central fea- 
ture of the anniversary, the commemoration of the com- 
pletion of Dr. Chester D. Hartranft’s twentieth year of 
membership in the Faculty of the Seminary and tenth- 
year of administration of its affairs as President. Ad- 
dresses reviewing various aspects of his successful work 
were given by a number of speakers, and the same 
theme ruled at the Alumni dinner which followed, 
when Dr. A. C. Thompson, of Boston; President 
Smith, of Trinity College; Judge Nathaniel Ship- 
man, of Hartford, and others, spoke to a hundred 
and fifty of the alumni and friends of the Seminary 
gathered around the tablesinthe Library. On Wednes- 
day, June 1st, Dr. Lucien C. Warner, of New York, ad- 
dressed the Pastoral Union, in the afternoon, on ‘“‘ Hea- 
thenism and Modern Education in Japan,’’ drawing 
most interestingly from the fund of his observations 
in the Orient; and, in the evening, a class of nineteen, 
two of whom were women, graduated, five of their num- 
ber delivering addresses. Of the graduating class 
three-quarters have their fields of labor for the immedi- 
ate future already definitely secured. The European 
fellowship was awarded to Mr. Edward W. Capen, son 
of the Hon. S. B. Capen, of Boston. 


Missions. 





Retrenchment and Open Doors. 


BY THE REV. J. L. FOWLE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

For twenty years Dr. Farnsworth and his colaborers, 
both foreign and native, worked hard to live down 
prejudice and build up intelligence enongh in the Gre- 
gorian communities of the Yozghad district of Asia 
Minor for them to be willing to hear the Gospel with 
an openmind. It is a fertile region, thickly studded 
with Armenian villages. 

To recite the story of the struggle of those years is 
needless; must we think that the struggle itself was 
futile ? During the subsequent twent¥ years che writer 
has been on the ground; for a longer or shorter period 
we have had preachers and schools in at least eighteen 
villages in this region, while evangelists and Bible col- 
porters have made frequent visits. Much good seed 
has been sown and not a little good fruit has en- 
couraged us. But some of them were dropped fif- 
teen years ago as soon as retrenchment began; 
others at later dates, until now we are helping 
the preacher in but two of them. The rest have not 
ceased to beg; but we could not give them the cold con- 
solation of the judge who feared not God nor regarded 
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man. Let no one imagine that we were not ‘* troubled”’ 
by their importunity. 

But how have they endured the neglect ? 
their condition to-day ? 

A letter just received from Cesarea gives the an- 
swer. One of the preachers who had been “‘ retrenched”’ 
out of another very hopeful field was sent by our Talas 
congregation to make a circuit of these villages. As 
those of Antioch set apart Barnabas and Saul so these 
brethren sent out this beloved brother at their charges. 
During the circuit he visited sixteen villages and 
found the whole community Aungering for the Word of 
God. Not only were the Protestant chapels crowded 
to their utmost capacity but the Gregorian churches 
were opened,and their dark recesses Were filled to over- 
flowing with companies eager to hear the words of life. 
They do not get,tired of listening; as soonas one sermon 
is finished they want you to begin another. The amount 
of work done is limited only by the physical endurance 
of the worker. Of course there, as well as here, much 
seed falls on stony ground; yet the good soil brings 
tichest harvest. These last sad years have had a sober- 
ing effect upon them; they no longer look for political 
enfranchisement through agitation and more or less of 
lawlessness. Hundreds of them are now convinced 
that their spiritual thraldom is worse than the temporal 
and are ready to turn heartily unto the Lord. When 
they appreciate their need of ‘‘ bread,” shall we give 
them a stone? I am fully convinced that, as far as the 
Armenians are concerned, the opportunity of the cen- 
tury is thrust upon us bythe Almighty. Now is the 
time for a forward movement; the Captain orders it; the 
advance guard is ready; will the Church in America 
support the movement and provide the means? To de- 
lay or to refuse is dangerous; to obey will be glorious. 


What is 


Wosurn, Mass. 





....At the general meeting of the Evangelical Afri- 
can Unionat Berlin, Mission-Inspector Merensky spoke 
of the condition of Evangelical missions in Africa. 
Referring to the question of preference to be given to 
Catholic or Protestant missions, he said that the divi- 
sion of the Evangelical churches into sects was not 
marked in the mission field, as the different societies 
worked hand in hand, all resting on the New Testament. 
In Cape Colony the Evangelical missions have gathered 
530,000 converts, while the Catholics have at most 
3,000. Those who criticise the missions want only use- 
ful servants and laborers, and regard schools of mere 
industry and handicraft as sufficient. It is the Evan- 
gelical missions that have brought to the negroes the 
opportunity of education. They have reduced nearly 
ninety African languages to writing, and the Bible has 
been translated in whole or in part into nearly seventy 
African languages. Omitting Madagascar there are 
750,000 negroes connected with Christian churches, and 
140,000 negro children are in Christian schools. 


Biblical Research. 
The Excavations at Corinth. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DirecTor OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 

Ir was with considerable impatience that I waited for 
the opening of this year’s excavation campaign at Cor- 
inth. Two years ago our pioneer attempt had been 
very successful in that our twenty-one trial trenches, 
besides yielding several objects of interest, located and 
partly uncovered the theater, and showed that an im- 
portant center of the city’s life lay in the valley east of 
the temple. Last year we had made a beginning here 
with the hope of finding the agora, from which we cou]d, 
by following the description of Pausanias, lay out the 
topography, of Corinth with great ease and certainty. 

This search was more interesting than the process of 

. uncovering a badly ruined theater; and since our work 
was interrupted last year at the end of one week by the 
war, we began this year at the same spot, March 23d, 
carrying off the earth toa little distance with a track 
and twelve cars. The earth had to be carried to the 


cars in baskets, and the work was much slower than I 


had anticipated. 1 had, however, chosen the valley 
partly because the earth lay so deep there and inspired 
hope that the Roman occupation had not obliterated all 
traces of the Greek city, and I had no right to be dis- 
couraged. But as day after day passed with almost no 
results, except the broadening and deepening of the 
great hole, I thought of those who had contributed 
money to the cause in hope of conspicuous results; and 
my anxiety for such results became oppressive. 

Only after a month did the realization of our hopes 
come. What has most impressed the people here, and 
has done more than anything else to make our worka 
nine days’ wonder and a thing to be visited even by 
women, is a big Roman statue without a head. If one 
does not find statues, the local population pronounces 
an excavation a failure. But we value our walls of 
careful Hellenic workmanship, with Greek letters 
on the blocks, more than a dozen headless Roman 
Statues. Our inscription of the seventh century B.c. 
is our delight, and the stone on which is inscribed 
‘‘ Synagog of the Hebrews,”’ is of great interest. If 
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we must needs have sculpture to make success we have 
several little reliefs and atorso of a figure the exact 
counterpart of the ‘‘ Acropolis Maidens,” only smaller. 
In these we find more interest than in our big Roman. 
Our best find isa large amphora of geometric style 
with a skyphos of the same style used as a cover. 

But.we have evencometo a larger hope. The ob- 
ject of our search, the fixing of the agora, seems about 
to be realized. By descending a well in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our excavation terrain, we comc 
upon rock-cut channels in several branches leading 
down from Acro-Corinth, and explored about three 
hundred meters of them, wading in water. About thir- 
ty feet back from the edge of our excavations the main 
channel had in front of it, where the natural rock cov- 
ering it comes to an end, a series of six chambers, with 
their ceilings partly formed by the-rock stratum and 
partly by added limestone covered with hard, white 
stucco. The very moment that | saw them I said. 
‘*This isthe Pirene of Pausanias.’’ This writer, in speak- 
ing of the water-supply of Corinth, says that it has 
many fountains in various parts of the city; but only 
of Pirene does he say that it is ‘‘ equipped with cham- 
bers like caves, from which the water flows out into a 
fountain.’’ He appears to regard the chambers as 
made of marble, it is true; but they may well have 
looked like marble to him; and there is also a possibil- 
ity that we may find marble fronts of them; for so far 
we have entered these chambers only from their back 
sides. 

There is little doubt that we have discovered, but 
not yet uncovered, the famous fountain of Corinth, 
which appearing in the lower town received the same 
name as its source in Acro-Corinth, and supplied the 
stately city of Periander as it now supplies the wretched 
hamlet which to-day passes under the name of Old 
Corinth. We are now bending our energies to the lay- 
ing bare of the fagade of this fountain, not to the ex- 
clusion of other work; and tho we have over twenty 
feet depth of earth to deal with we hope to accomplish 
it before the first of June. If not, and if the money 
holds out, we shall fight it out if it takes all summer. 

The result already gained, but not yet shown to the 
world, is of great importance, all the greater becausea 
result gained here is seven times magnified because it 
is at Corinth. The narrative of Pausanias puts Pirene 
at a slight distance below the agora on the road to Le- 
cheon, the harbor on the Corinthian Gulf. We have 
dug two more trial trenches about two hundred yards 
further up toward Acro-Corinth, and in both we have 
found a long Greek wall, proving for it an extent of 
over a hundred and fifty feet. In one of the trenches 
there appear to the south of this rather narrow wall 
two massive walls, a delight to behold, parallel to this 
wall and to each other. If these two walls appear also 
in the second trench at a point which we shall reach to- 
morrow, it is nearly certain that we have some long 
porch which must be the border of the agora. The 
series would be too long for any other sort of building. 
The moment is exciting. Even the one wall, without 
the other two, points by its great length, not yet fully 
ascertained, in the same direction. 

But without counting conclusions to be derived from 
these walls, if we have Pirene we shall have to place 
the agora almost exactly at that place. 

A result of considerable interest is that we can now, 
as I havelong hoped to do, give a name to the venera- 
ble temple ruin which has long stood as the only hand- 
work of Periander’s Corinth. It must be the temple of 
Apollo mentioned by Pausanias as the first object of in- 
tereston the right of one going from the agora on the 
road toward Sikyon. 

Not wishing to be without advice in such an impor- 
tant matter, | asked Dr. Dérpfeld to visit us. After 
climbing down the well and crawling along the channels 
and looking at the chambers, he came up, and, with Pau- 
sanias in his hand, said: ‘‘I believe this is Pirene. 
Uncover this and show it to the world, and it will make 
an impression. There will be no further question 
about the result of your work. You have success 
enough for one season.” 

This verdict has especial weight when one knows 
that it involves a recasting of Professor Dérpfeld’s 
topography of Corinth. He had hitherto placed Pirene 
a third of a mile further north, putting the agora north 
of the square of the modern village, and the Apollo 
temple near the edge of the lower terrace far to the 
north of the old temple ruin, which now seems about to 
come to its rights and take that name. 

In my days of discouragement I had read in a Greek 
newspaper that the Austrians, who were excavating the 


temple of Artemis at Lusoi in Arcadia, had achieved a 
brilliant success, finding statues, bronzes, bronze 
plaques with inscriptions, etc. Altho we all rejoice in 
one another’s successes, and altho the Austrian direct- 
ors were my dear friends, I could not help thinking, 
‘Why canaot we also have something? Why didn’t I 
geta site with less depth of earth?” But on going up 
to Athens the day after Professor Dérpfeld’s visit, | ex- 
perienced quite a pleasing sensation in being congratu- 
lated right and left on the grand success of our enter- 
prise. One of the first comers was Dr. Wilhelm, of the 
Austrian School, who expressed his joy, and regretted, 
and I with him, that his own work at Lusoi had been 
fruitless. 
ATHENS, GREECE, 
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The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for June 19th. 
THE RISEN -LORD.—Marr. 28: 8-20. 
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GoLDEN TExt.—‘‘ I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore.’’—REvV. I: 

NotTes.—‘* They departed.”—Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary, the mother of James. ** With 
fear,” etc.—See preceding verses. -‘* Jesus met 
them.”’—It is very difficult satisfactorily to arrange the 
different appearances of our Lord to the women. The 
accounts of the evangelists are independent and vary in 
details. **All hail.’’—Welcome. ‘* Took hold 
of his feet and worshiped him.’—This gave them the 
evidence of touch, as well as sight. The worship must 
have been more than mere respectful salutation; a 
real, devout adoration. ** My brethren.”’—An af- 
fectionate term for the disciples, showing that he bore 
them no malice for forsaking him. ‘* The guard.” 
—Of Roman soldiers. ‘* While we slept.””-—An of- 
fense punishable with death. ‘* Spread abroad 
among the Jews.’’—It is a question of evidence whether 
the soldiers and priests lied in declaring that the disci- 
ples stole the body while they slept, or whether he 
really rose and appeared to his disciples. In testi- 
mony of their faith in the latter story, the diSci- 
ples suffered all sorts of persecution, unto death itself. 
‘** The eleven disciples.”,—In all probability many 
others also, making up, with those in Galilee, the 
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**more than five hundred brethren at once.” ‘A 
mountain.’’— What one is not known. —* All 
authority.”—Lordship over the world and especially 
over the Church. “Go ye, therefore.’’—Because, 
having authority and power, he has the right to 


command them thus to go, and because, with his 
present dignity, it is proper that the world should be 
baptized into his name. ‘* Into the name.’’—These 
are not three separate names, but the name of the one 
God. ‘* Unto the end of the world.’’—Or, of the 
age, dispensation when he shall come again toclose up 
and complete all things. 

Instruction.—The women went to give his disci- 
ples word, because they had been told to. 
had good, glad news totell. Have not we glad news 
to tell? Have we not been told to tell it ? 

It was the women who first knew of the resurrection 
and towhom Christ first appeared. It would seem as if 
God’s providence had a meaning in thus honoring 
women at the very beginning of the Christian dispensa- 
tion—putting woman last at the cross and first at the 
sepulcher. 

The evidence against the resurrection of. Christ is 
weakness itself. The Jewish story did not deny that the 
body of Jesus had disappeared. They had buried him, 
and set a Roman watch of sixteen men over the grave. 
It was extremely unlikely that, with the penalty of 
death for sleeping, those sixteen men should have all 
fallen asleep. Still more so that the disciples could 
have rolled away the heavy stone and got out the body, 
without awakening one of the watch. Remember that 
it was full moon and almost as light as day all night, on 
a festival time, when people were about all night. To 
do what was asserted would have been impossible. 

Why should the disciples have wanted to steal his 
body? Had Christ beena crazy fanatic or an impostor, 
no human wisdom could have foreseen the great future 
glory of Christianity. The disciples were inviting only 
scorn and disgrace. And this was all they got as long 
as they lived. It must have seemed to them wiser to 
let the matter drop, unless they really believed in Jesus 
as having arisen from the dead. 

‘They gave large money.” ‘‘ They took the money.” 
That is the story of abribe. ‘‘If you won't tell, I'll 
give you an apple’’—some such bribe is often offered to 
one child by another. 
secured is a wicked offense, such as men are put in 
prison for when they do it in business or politics. 

We shall not go astray if we too ‘‘ worship”’ Jesus. 
The best we know of God is what we know of Jesus. 
When we worship our Lord Jesus Christ we worship 
God. 

It is honest to tell the fact that some doubted. If this 
had not been an honest, truthful story, the writer would 
have said: Not one doubted. But they did doubt, and 
he said so, They did not all touch him, as Thomas 
did. The disciples who doubted were not of the twelve; 
but other disciples, who, perhaps, did not so well 
recognize his features or who stayed at a distance. 

The Savior gave a most important commission to the 
disciples. He gave them his marching orders. He 
set the great business before them that they had and 
still have todo. If the Church at any time forgets this 
great last command of its Lord, it is to its shame. If 
any Christian forgets what Christ would have him do, 
it is to his shame. Every man on the earth is to have 
the Gospel preached to him. Till that is done, till all 
are taught and baptized, your work, Christian, is un- 
done. 

We are to “‘ teach”’ and “* baptize,”’ and then ‘‘teach”’ 
again. The great thing, first and last, is teaching. 








Then they 
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Literature. 
Natural History Chapters.* 


WHILE much of the matter in this large and hand- 
some book has, in one form or another, been pre- 
sented to the public in both ‘‘ popular” and ‘‘scien- 
tific” terms so often that it was hardly worth while 
to repeat it, there is enough of genuine original ob- 
servation to make the volume noteworthy. Dr. Shu- 
feldt is an enthusiastic naturalist, well equipped in 
every way, with long experience and ample opportu- 
nities upon which te. base his right to public attention; 
and while the chapters here cast together are some- 
what touched with the inevitable dryness of the mu- 
seum and the laboratory, they possess a great deal of 
interest for the general reader. Evidently Dr. Shu- 
feldt has tried toavoid technical stiffness and learned 
jargon. 

The book is not a systematic sequence of studies; 
the chapters are rather haphazard sketches of widely 
different subjects, ranging from a dragon-fly to a 
sperm-whale, and from a land-crab toa yellow war- 
bler, Ofthe many interesting features of the book 
the photographs of living birds by Dr. Shufeldt are 
peshaps the most attractive. They are excellent pic- 
tures in most cases, more satisfactory than drawings 
usually are. We have here very effective likenesses 
of the cedar-bird, two-thirds of life size, nest and 
young of woodthrush, and of vireo, a beautiful por- 
trait of the black-poll, nest and young of yellow war- 
bler, of the prairie warbler and of the catbird. ‘‘A 
Pair of Young Catbirds’’ is a life-size photograph 
giving a striking impression of fledgelings. The 
oven-bird’s nest, with its curious canopy and huddle 
oi gleaming eggs iacks but colors to make it per- 
fectly lifelike. Dr. Shufeldt’s descriptions of his ex- 
periments in making the photographs are very inter- 
esting, as are also his chapters on the opossum, in 
which he gives rather a poor picture of a young one, 
and his account of ‘Gulls and their Allies.”” The 
picture of a newly fledged golden-winged wood- 
pecker is good, and sois that of the yellow-billed 
cuckoo. ‘The paroquet is not so well photographed; 
but the picture is an excellent suggestion for the 
future artist. Posing the bird ona stalk of cockle- 
bur was a fine thought; it brings forcibly to mind 
Wilson’s delightful account of his experience with 
paroquets in the days when they were plentiful in 
our Southern woods. 

Dr. Shufeldt’s statement that the paroquet is at 
present confined to small areas in Florida, Indian 
Territory and Arkansas is scarcely correct. The 
bird has been recently seen in Louisiana. Indeed, it 
might be safely assumed that no ‘‘ extremely local 
area’’ can permanently claim a bird of the paroquet’s 
restless nature. It isa species practically extinct; a 
few fortunate little flocks or straying pairs linger in 
the Southern woods remote from settlements. In 
some remarks about the meadow-lark, Dr. Shufeldt 
touches upon a question of interest hitherto not much 
discussed, namely, the position of certain edible 
oscines, among them the meadow-lark, in regard to 
the sportsman’s phrase, ‘‘game birds.” In the 
Southern States, doves, robins and meadow-larks have 
always been much shot for the table. Indeed, the 
doves in some parts are very destructive to certain 
field crops, especially peas, and must be killed. We 
rarely see in the books so frank a statement of truth 
as is here made touching these birds. Killed at a 
certain age, that is, in the autumn of their first year, 
meadow-larks are excellent in flavor; but doves at 
best are dry meat and somewhat insipid. 

It has been frequently said that every person imag- 
ines himself a good singer; but does Dr, Shufeldt 
really flatter his right hand into a serious attempt to 
draw? For example, look at the sketch on page 217, 
labeled ‘‘ The Massena Partridge,’’ or take a glance 
through his book and compare his drawings with the 
poorest stuffed specimens. We mention these only to 
add that his photographs of ‘‘ Frogs, Toads, Newts 
and other Amphibians,’’ are as yood as those he has 
taken of birds. One plate of tree-toads is all but per- 
fect. There is also a striking photograph of a flying 
squirrel on page 401, and the chapter on this inter- 
esting little animal and its relatives is one of the best 
in the book. 

Another attractive chapter is on ‘‘ Bats and Their 
Habits.’’ Dr. Shufeldt has here again used his 
camera to valuable effect for the benefit of the young 
student, and what he says about bats goes outside 
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the ordinary limits of mere zoological jargon. He is 
a stickler for scientific accuracy; but his style is sim- 
ple, direct, engaging; and he has his subject on his 
pen-nib. The chapter on ‘‘Museums and Their 
Uses” contains much that may be read with profit by 
persons who are collecting and arranging natural 
history specimens. His description of the Ornitho- 
logical Hall of the Smithsonian Institution is accom- 
panied with some very wise suggestions. 

Dr. Shufeldt has much to say about the ‘‘ yellow- 
breasted chat, catbirds and the oven-bird”; his de- 
scription of the nest and nesting-habits of the last- 
mentioned species is illustrated excellently with the 
nest-photograph already mentioned, and but poorly, 
by a drawing of the bird itself. The entire chapter 
is readable, showing the author’s habit of careful 
observation and close discrimination. Itis a chapter 
to be read as a foil for writings like those of Thoreau, 
Burroughs and Torrey. Dr. Shufeldt is not ‘liter- 
ary’’; but he sets things forward with a pleasing 
bluntness and a naturalness that one accepts as the 
mantle of truth. 

We should be glad had we space to go into a com- 
prehensive consideration of some parts of this book 
wherein very interesting questions of natural history 
are opened by way of suggestion, or by the grouping 
of pregnant facts. Dr. Shufeldt has not assumed to 
be original; but he sets things in a strong light. He 
may not always be right, but he is seldom carried 
away by mere theory; and the young naturalist as 
well as the general reader will gather rich store of 
information from his sketches. The book is worthy 
of a place in every library. 


Forthcoming French Historical Works. 


I CAN announce two or three forthcoming historical 
biographies. Thus M. Henri Welschinger, one of the 
executive officers of the French Senate and who has 
printed nearly a dozen volumes on the men and events 
of the past century in France, isto publish at the end ot 
the present year a work of some moment on Mirabeau 
and Talleyrand, a prolog to a Life of Prince Talleyrand 
which will follow a year or two later. 

Mile. Luce Herpin (‘‘ Lucien Perey’’) is about to add 
to her collection of historical biographies of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, a new one which traces 
the life of Marie Louise Gabrielle of Savoy, Queen of 
Spain and Philip V’s first wife, a very interesting and 
little known personality. Much use is to be made of 
the Queen’s unpublished letters. 

Count Albert Vandal, of the French Academy, is at 
Monte Carlo giving the last touches to a volumeentitled 
L’Odyssée dun Ambassadeur; in other words, the 
travels from 1669 to 1678, of the Marquis de Nointel, the 
representative in Turkey of Louis XIV. His mission 
in the East was as fecund in romantic adventures as in 
political results; he negotiated with the Sultan a treaty 
favorable to French commerce. Extracts from this vol- 
ume have already appeared in the Correspondant. As 
soon as this biography is off his hands, M. Vandal will 
begin work for which he has already collected docu- 
ments on the interior history of the Consulate. At the 
same time he will carry along studies on other histor- 
ical topics of less importance, and certain writings of a 
more purely literary order. 

A word now about two or three of the Sorbonne pro- 
fessors of history, beginning with M. Aulard, who fills 
the chair of the French Revolution. Scarcely had this 
indefatigable worker finished his six volumes of docu- 
mentary history concerning the Jacobins, when he be- 
gan a somewhat similar collection which will form four 
or five volumes or more, which will be entitled Paris 
pendant la Réaction Thermidorienne et sous le Directoire, 
and which will be made up of documents concerning 
the state of the public mind at the French capital, from 
1794 to 1799. The first volume is now in press. At the 
same time he is continuing that other great series of 
revolutionary papers, bearing on the acts of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. The eleventh volume is now 
on the point of appearing. M. Aulard means also to 
continue his series of Etudes et Lecons sur la Révolu- 
tion Francaise (Paris: Alcan), two volumes of which 
have already been issued. The contents is made up of 
M. Aulard’s fugitive articles and lectures. His lec- 
tures this winter at the Sorbonne, on the history of the 
Republican Party in France, since 1789, will eventually 
come out as a volume. : 

Professor Seignobos is engaged ona Histoire Com- 
parée des Institutions Contemporaines. It will bea pendant 
to his *‘ Histoire Contemporaine,’’ which has been so well 
received in American historical circles. M. Seignobos 
has planned and collected materials for a political his- 
tory of the United States, on which he hopes to begin 
work in the near future. 

The President of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
and editor ot the Revue Historigue, M. Gabriel Monod, 
is now in Rome revising the manuscript of a very con- 
siderable work on the Annales Carolingiennes of the 
eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. He has also under way 
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a study on the succession of the throne in France, but it 
is not far advanced. Next year he expects to publish, 
in connection with the first-named work, a translation 
with commentaries to the Capitulaires Mérovingienes. 
In 1899, too, he hopes to bring out the souvenirs and 
unedited historical fragments of Count d’Argout, the 
financier and Minister under Louis Philippe. 

A former professor of history, M. Antonin Debidour, 
whose Histoire Diplomatiqgue de l'Europe (Paris: 
Alcan) and Histoire des Ratports de 1 Eglise et de’ Etaten 
France (Paris: Alcan)—the latter is only just out— 
place him high among contemporary historians, will 
add, in a year or two, a third volume to the first-named 
work, covering the period posterior to the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878. A .Life of General Fabvier, of the First 
Empire, and the editing of the minutes and correspond- 
ence of the Directory are also occupying the time and 
attention of M. Debidour. ‘ 

Two members of the French Parliament are begin- 
ning to take rank among historians. I have already 
spoken in America of Senator Richard Waddington’s 
‘* Louis XV et le Renversement des Alliances’’ (Paris: 
Firmin-Didot). In this account of the preliminaries of 
the Seven Years’ War, M. Waddington is now busy on 
the period beginning with Frederick the Great’s inva- 
sion of Saxony, and hopes to bring out this year a vol- 
ume containing the military and political history of the 
end of 1756and of the whole of 1757. In this, as in the 
former volume, it is the voluminous correspondence of 
the Duke of Newcastle, found in the British Museum, 
which furnishes the author a good deal of unpublished 
information about the intrigues of the period, and 
especially about the Convention of Kloster-Zeven, 
signed by Marshal de Richelieu and the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The archives of Vienna and Paris, tho they 
had already been put to contribution, particularly the 
former, by the late Chevalier von Arneth, have fur- 
nished M. Waddington considerable useful and unex- 
plored matter. Much has been written, especially in 
Germany, about the Seven Years’ War, ‘‘but,’’ re- 
marked M. Waddington to me the other day, ‘‘ I donot 
know of any complete French or English work on the 
subject.” By the way,if Professor Herbert Tuttle, of 
Cornell, had lived, this would not have been the case, 
at least in so far as the English language is concerned. 

M. Godefroy Cavaignac, the deputy and son of Gen- 
eral Cavaignac of 1848 fame, has brought out two big 
scholarly volumes on Za Formation de la Prusse Con- 
temporaine (Paris: Hachette). They extend from 1806 
to 1813. The third will bring down the narrative 
to 1822, but requires two more years of labor. It will 
have to do with the terrible European crisis of the fall 
of Napoleon, the part played by Prussia in the cam- 
paigns of 1813, 1814 and 1815, and the interior reorgani- 
zation of Prussia, socially, militarily and politically 
after 1815 to the end of the Hardenberg Ministry. 

M. Louis Thouvenel, of the French diplomatic service 
and son of the Ambassador and Foreign Minister of the 
Second Empire, means to round out the half-dozen vol- 
umes of diplomatic history based on his father’s papers, 
which he has been publishing during the past ten 
years, by issuing a volume devoted exclusively to the 
private letters. The late M. Thouvenel was very ready 
with his pen, and his correspondence was voluminous. 
This collection of works, by the way, is sure to be of 
great aid tothe future historian of the Second Empire, 
for itis a curious fact that there will be a veritable 
dearth of memoirs for this period. It would seem that 
the public men of that day had no time to write. 
Rouher, de Morny and a score of less prominent per- 
sonages of Napoleon III’s reign have passed away 
without leaving a scrap of paper behind them. 

The Countess de Beaulaincourt’s second volume of 
letters written to her father, Monbal de Castellane, 
which will appear shortly, will, however, supply some 
information concerning the military acts of this period. 
These letters are from high officers in the French Army 
and will have to do withthe Crimean War and the 
Italian campaign. 


Paris, FRANCE. 





FRANCE. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. 
Macmillan Co. 2 vols. $¢4.00.) 

In these volumes Mr. Bodley has made an invaluable 
gift to those who wish to be well informed in regard to 
the political condition of modern France. Writing of 
the things of to-day he has used his own eyes and ears, 
and by a seven years’ residence in various cities and 
provinces of France he has prepared himself to treat 
his subject intelligently. 

Traces of the diverse influences of Taine and Gam- 
betta, with both of whom Mr. Bodley was on terns of 
friendship, may be seen here and there, and also of 
other able minds, like Comte Alfred de Mun, Renan 
and Clémanceau; but, on the whole, the author has 
been singularly independent in his judgments, and as 
just as independent. s 

In his Introduction Mr. Bodley notes that it is now 
the first time since the Norman Conquest that three 
generations have gone by without the armies of Eng- 
land and France meeting in battle array, and that, the 
last of the veterans of Waterloo having passed away, 
‘*it seems certain that, for the first time since the 
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‘nvention of gunpowder, there is no man living who has 
fired a shot in warfare between the English and French 
nations!’ It is due to this long peace that both France 
and England have at last produced men capable of ad- 
miring what is good in their ancient foes, and setting 
themselves seriously to studying each other’s qualities 
and powers. 

Frenchmen like Taine have studied English history 
and characteristics to discover the secret of her stabil- 
ity. Mr. Bodley has undertaken his work from the 
opposite motive. He has sought to discover why the 
methods which have worked so long and so well in 
England should have beenso tardily adopted in France, 
and when adopted should have proved so inefficient for 
good and sometimes so positively efficient for evil. 

Mr. Bodley’s ‘‘ capital subject’ as stated in his pref- 
ace, is ‘‘ Political France after a Century of Revolu- 
tion.’”’ In order to get the necessary light to throw upon 
the Third Republic, he has been obliged to go back to 
1789 and follow the political changes since that date. It 
is not difficult to see that his English politics have insen- 
sibly influenced his conclusions. He isa monarchist 
by education and conviction, and tho willing to concede 
a (strictly limited) measure of admiration to the suc- 
cessful attempt at Republican governmentinthe United 
States, he is not inlove with it. It is owing, he thinks, 
to our ‘inherited instincts for self-government” that we 
have not ‘‘ quite made such a mess of things’’ as the 
French have done. Barring this pardonable bias of the 
author he possesses in an eminent degree what he him- 
self has called *‘ the inestimable capacity of discerning 
the point of view of the people of whom he treats.” He 
recognizes fully the sources of the latent strength of 
the French nation, as well as those of its obvious de- 
fects. He appreciates the vivid genius of the French 
people as manifested in literary, scientific and artistic 
lines, and cordially praises their commercial honesty 
and honor, and their lovableness in social life. His 
views of the good influences of certain institutions are 
worth quoting entire, so different are they from Ameri- 
can preconceptions: 

‘‘ Apart from the mass of the people, with their excellent 
qualities of stability and diligence, there are three great 
but dissimilar bodies in the nation, the virtues of which 
counterbalance the ill done by the conspicuous classes 
whose words and deeds fill the newspapers. These arethe 
Army, the University andtheClergy. The virtues fostered 
by them, which are not practiced by the political and fash- 
ionable classes, nor inculcated by the popular press, are a 
high sense of duty, and a respect for authority, combined 
with unobtrusive hard work. The entire manhood 
of the nation passes through the ranks of the army, and 
grave asis the economical aspect of compulsory service 
which takes, for their training at a critical period, the 
apprentices in every art, craft and science, since Europe 
has to bea military camp, the army of France may be re- 
garded as a national institution of beneficial influence. . . . 

“The University is the technical term for the great teach- 
ing corporation engaged in the secondary and superior edu- 
cation of the country under the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. The educational system has become an object of 
severe criticism in France at theend of thecentury . . . 
as itisdeemed . to turn out youths who are fit for 
nothing but a life of routine. The professors form 
a body which isan admirable force within the nation, . . . 
devoted men whose sole stimulant is their sense of duty.”’ 
Yet in another place Mr. Bodley confesses that the 
over-discipline and perpetual espionage of the students 
in the Lycées are injurious. Of the third beneficial 
class, the Clergy, Mr. Bodley expresses himself in 
warmterms. Renan ‘‘ who had none of the injustice of 
the apostate, said of the order which he had quitted: 
I have never known any but good priests’’; and Mr. 
Bodley adds that seven years of constant association 
with French ecclesiastics has impressed the full value 
of this testimony upon himself. ‘‘ The clergy represent 
allthe best features of the French peasantry, who form 
the robust backbone of the nation.” 

French nétions of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
as portrayed here, make amusing reading, notwith- 
standing the serious nature of some of their conse- 
quences. Perhapsit is not to be marveled at that the 
descendants of men who were forbidden any form of 
worship save that approved by the magnates of Church 
and State,should now think that liberty means the 
right to prevent others from practicing any form of 
worship at all; orthat the son of a long line of tillers 
of the soil who dared not speak aloud in the presence 
of a landed proprietor should now be very prompt in 
compelling the latter to doff his hat whenever there 
exists the slightest excuse in the shape of an office to 
be honored; but certainly such crude notions of what 
constitutes liberty need avast deal of revising. Mr. 
Bodley is plainly of the opinion that the tyranny of the 
present day is from the lower orders upward and from 
the irreligious over the religious. 

To Americans who have long suffered from the evils 
of excessive party spirit, it is curious to see how Mr. 
Bodley laments that the division of voters into strict 
party ranks can never be made in France. He says 
that all that Frenchmen understand of party is that the 
set of men which happens to bein present power must 
be made to get out in favor of some other set, which, as 
soon as seated, becomes in its turn the object of attack 
until it has followed its predecessors into obscurity. Mr. 
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Bodley thinks that the instincts of the French do not 
run in the line of political self-government, and that 
much of the nation’s reputation for fickleness arises 
from the fact that the great majority of the people is 
not willing totake any part in governing the nation, and, 
in default of being led by one strong governing head 
and hand, allows itself to be guided by the whims of 
the riff-raff who form almost the only class really inter- 
ested in politics. Wishing to learn something of the 
political tendencies of a certain district Mr. Bodley 
made inquiries among the high middle class, only to 
elicit a response with which’ he afterward be- 
came very familiar: ‘‘ Je me m’occupe pas de poli- 
tigue, Monsieur.’’ When the country is endangered 
from without it is their duty to defend it, otherwise it 
is their duty to be good citizens and leeve the Govern- 
ment to others. In the meantime they allow themselves 
to remain practically unrepresented in the Legislative 
Chamber. Of the 582 deputies less than forty are re- 
turned as following agricultural pursuits, yet of 
France’s thirty-eight millions of population twenty- 
four millions are counted as ‘“‘rural.’’ More than half 
a million of voters are included in the army and navy, 
yet there are no more than a score of deputies who 
have made a calling of either. The clergy is numerous 
and is free to enter; but only two Catholic priests and 
one Protestant pastor have seats in the Chamber. Law- 
yers form a comparatively small portion of the popula- 
tion, yet there are 150 deputies who are lawyers. After 
them come the doctors, who are more numerous in the 
Chamber than all the deputies engaged in commerce, 
and there are upwards of fifty journalists. The un- 
representative nature of the Corps Législatif, Mr. Bod- 
ley thinks, accounts for the existence of the ‘‘ unhappy 
scandals which periodically affect the Legislature,” not- 
withstanding the fact that the ‘‘ French, as a nation, 
are remarkable for their integrity.’’ 

Under every possible variety of phrase we are told 
what Mr. Bodley believes to be the incontrovertible 
truth that *‘ parliamentarianism is repugnant to the 
genius of the French’’; that the 


‘political France of to-day, tho its outward form and as- 
pects have been altered by minor revolutions and changes 
of régime, . . . isthe creation of the thirty years succeed - 
ing the fall of the Bastile in 1789. The period may rough- 
ly be divided into three stages. In the first was destroy- 
ed the Ancient Régime; in the second Napoleon raised 
on its ruins the solid fabric of centralization; . . . in 
the third the political system was imported from England 
and incongruously tacked on to the national edifice.’’ 


The French Constitution was hastily adapted from the 
English by a Senate which one month before would not 
have dared to confess to an unimperial sentiment, dur- 
ing five wildly agitated days, while Paris was but a 
camp of victorious Cossacks and Prussians, and Napo- 
leon had not yet left Fontainebleau; and,by ‘‘one of the 
most curious ironies of political history,’’ the permis- 
sion of the French to enter into the privilege of parlia- 
mentary government ‘“‘ was announced to them by the 
autocrat of Russia.’’ Mr. Bodley does not in so many 
words recommend France to return to an imperial 
régime, but he several times intimates that an elective 
imperialism is better adapted to the growth and well- 
being of the French nation than any othersystem. We 
do not agree with the author’s conclusions, but we con- 
cede the importance of his work. The book is in some 
respects a great one, and in all respects it is a work of 
lasting interest and value. It is not always easy read- 
ing, for the style is devoid of grace and sometimes 
even ungrammatical; but it is condensed, the meaning 
is rarely obscure, and the author is so thoroughly mas- 
ter of his subject that the reader’s attention is held al- 
most as by the eye of the Ancient Mariner. 


HAssaN: A FELLAH. A Romance of Palestine. 
Henry Gillman. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 
The structure of this work is so far out of the usual 
that it must at once strike attention and compel exam- 
ination. It is a curious blending of two books into 
one. A lively and varied descriptive commentary upon 
the Palestine of to-day, its people, their traits, man- 
ners, customs, traditions, runs parallel with the story; 
and the author pauses at any—sometimes a most incon- 
venient—point in his narrative to interpolate all sorts 
of ejaculatory phrases, exclamations of his own per- 
sonal feelings, his admiration or condemnation of per- 
sons, things and conditions disclosed by the story. He 
insists upon criticising his own work to the extent, 
sometimes, of fulsome eulogy. This singular artistic 
defect is so prominent that we must speak of it as per- 
vasive. 
or another. 

Another regrettable defect is a purely literary one. 
The author’s diction is heavy with redundancy; adjec- 
tives and superlative qualifying phrases crowd upon 
one another in swarms; sentences are made to swell, 
burst, foam and deluge a thought; indeed, the impres- 
sion of literary hypertrophy continually deepens while 
we read. 

Considering the story simply as a story, it has many 
elements of interest and charm. An idyllic love be- 
tween a young shepherd and a water-carrying maiden 
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It appears on almost every page, in one form 
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is strongly and picturesquely presented; but the law- 
less marriage—to call it by no harsher name—which 
ensues is too much like that described in the twenty- 
seventh idyl of Theocritus to be quite acceptable to the 
spirit of wholesome fiction; and the author (both in his 
story proper and in his own sandwiched remarks) over- 
insists upon a consideration of sex which crowds hard 
upon, if it does not overpass, the line of bad taste. In 
aiming at a frankness quite Christian he has hit a point 
just above heathen irresponsibility. 

Hassan, the hero, is a semi-educated, imaginative 
shepherd tending his flock; Hilwe, the heroine, is a girl 
whocomes to the hillside from the neighboring village 
to bear water from a spring. Hassan sees her and 
loves her. She loves him. Both are marvelously 
beautiful; and their points of sex-character are de- 
scribed with abundant adjectives; but their villages 
have a feud, and the young twain cannot get family 
consent to their marriage; and so they come together 
without ceremony. After this a certain young officer 
who falls in love with Hilwe procures Hassan’s arrest 
upon a trumped-up charge, and he is sent away withthe 
army. A long series of adventures follows. Inthe 
meantime there is an off-color love affair between an- 
other young fellow (who comes from Italy to Jerusalem) 
and Hilwe’s maidenfriend Amne. It is an episode of 
unlawful passion entirely without apparent force inthe 
story. A forward American girl barely shows herself 
in Jerusalem. . 

We have been thus explicit in our expression of what 
we fear the author of Hassan will regard as undue crit- 
icism because of certain remarkable elements of power 
in the story. Ina word, this would be a fresh and in 
many ways charming romance were it reduced to its 
proper stature by the lopping off of redundancies of 
both diction and structure, and by the elimination of 
nearly all that the author has to say about sex. 

Mr. Gillman was American Consul at Jerusalem dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s Administration; and it is easy to 
see that he saturated his mind with the life around him 
and studied, in both books and the people, what has 
gone into this story. The descriptions of landscape are 
free and effective; the life of the Jew as it is in Jerusa- 
lem seems projected, thrust out into striking relief; 
and the Fellah is a remarkable sketch; so is his sweet- 
heart, the beautiful heroine. The parts of the story 
are scattered—far too scattered—-and separated, as we 
have said, by unnecessary intrusions by the author; 
but the character drawing is genuine and effective, and 
the dramatic scenes and incidents are many and inter- 
esting. 

One thing is all but perfect in Mr. Gillman’s book— 
the effect we call ‘‘atmospheric.’’ It is like the aerial 
illusions in painting, and while we read we are far 
away. We are taken up in a dream, and 


‘* pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee.”’ 


A biblical,.patriarchal, pastoral spirit pervades it. In- 
deed, the whole book is saturated with the author’s 
reverence for the Holy Land, its legends, traditions, 
glory, misery—its romance, in a word, and its one su- 
preme glory, the impress of the Chosen of God and of 
the Master who walked among them. 

While Mr. Gillman’s profuse running commentary 
upon the ancient and modern history of Palestine and 
Jerusalem, and his archeological and ethnological re- 
marks are interesting, as are also his copious geograph- 
ical and topographical and philosophical interpolations, 
they hinder, delay and weaken his story. They would 
make a very entertaining separate volume, a volume 
brimming with suggestive qualities; but they will be 
skimmed over lightly or entirely skipped by the average 
of novel readers; they must be disregarded, or the dra- 
matic action must be taken in fragments too widely dis- 
severed to produce anything like unity of effect. 


PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. 
250 pp. $1.75. 
1898.) 

In this little book Professor Blass returns to the burn- 
ing question of the apparently double tradition of the 
Lucan writings, which he had already handled so for- 
cibly in his editions of the Acts of the Apostles, of the 
Acts of the Apostles secundum formam Romanam, of the 
Gospel of Luke (the last two being Teubner classics), 
and avariety of papers and fly-sheets, every one of 
which will pay for reading. The readers of the rapid- 
ly accumulating literature on the Blass-hypothesis will 
recall the brilliant Latin prefaces prefixed to the earlier 
editions of his Lucan texts, and they will be interested 
to observe that the present volume is written, not in 
Latin, as from former experiences we should have 
wished, nor in German, as we might reasonably have 
expected, but in clear and felicitous English. One is 
startled at this, not because there is anything surpri- 
sing inthe extent of Professor Blass’s linguistics, but 
because it gives one a feeling as if the center of 
gravity of the planet had been tampered with or dis- 
placed! Is there a German edition also forthcoming? 
or has the constituency for such books moved west- 
ward? We notice also, with no small pleasure, that the 
writer has had the assistance of four young American 
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students in the revision of his work, all of whom ¢ome 
New York State! This, also, is susprising; for 
we had hardly expected that the maxim about the West- 
would apply forcibly to the 
regions of textual criticism. We will take it as one 
more proof of the zeal of our younger students to 
of the front ranks in biblical science. 
As we have said, the greater part of the book isa re- 
statement of Dr. Blass’s theory of double-Luke, with 
many fresh iilustrations of the meaning of terms in 
Luke’s vocabulary, and very many (certainly too many) 
guesses at the emendation of his double text. Much of 
what is here said has been already reviewed in our col- 
umns; we note in passing that Dr. Blass hasa deserved 
word of praise for his new ally, Professor Belser,whose 
book was noticed by us in our issue of April Ist, and 


from 


ern march of empire 


be abreast 


that he attracts our attention again to the observations 
of his pupil, Dr. Lippelt, onthe accuracy of the spelling 
of certain names in the Codex Bezz, and the impor- 
tant conclusions that follow with regard to the early 
circulation of the two Lucan writings as a single edi- 
tion, a ma.ter which was discussed in our issue of Jan- 
uary 27th. Of the new matter in this delightful book,a 
good deal is philological and grammatical, and the, 
writer will be found perfectly at home and singularly 
felicitous. Sometimes he comes near to theology, but 
always passes by on the other side, as if it were forbid- 
den fruit; but to our mind he would fain have laid 
hands on it! r 

Without expressing ourselves further on the general 
theory involved in the book, we repeat that conjecture 
is often used to excess, and sometimes with too much 
confidence. For example, in Luke 8:3 Dr. Blass finds 
that the old Latin manuscript known as / reads the 
name of Herod’s steward as Cydias instead of Chuzas. 
‘*‘ Here,” says he, ‘‘we recover a very ancient Greek 
name; how does the Latin copyist come by that name ? 
By chance? Still more 
impossible. I say he came by it in the simplest way in 
the world, by tradition, which goes back to Luke him- 
self.’’ Accordingly Dr. Blass restores the reading ‘** Of 
Chuza who was also called Cydias,” and then suggests 
that Luke ‘‘ when copying first for readers in Syria and 
Palestine, left out the Greek name, and when copying 
again for Roman readers left out the Aramaic one. 
There cannot be a more simple solution of a puzzling 
problem, which, if you attempt in any other way, you 
will find insoJuble.’’ We do not like to be deterred by 
the threat in the closing words. 


Impossible. By correction? 


It is a Latin manu- 
script from which the new reading comes, is it not? 
And these Latin manuscripts have a pretty trick of wri- 
ting di asz, so as to give Zabulus for Diabulus and the 
like. (Cf. are cent notice in this Journal (April 28th) of 
the recently found Latin text of Philo in which a per- 
plexing exzaticon was found to be the transliteration of 
the Greek word ‘vd:a0yxov.) Then, perhaps, Chuzas and 
Cydias may not be so far asunder, as to justify the 
words insoluble and impossible for the ordinary methods 
of textual correction. ‘ 

It would not be fair to judge Professor Blass’s theory 
by this unfortunate instance. 


Sir JAMES YOUNG SIMPSON AND CHLOROFORM. (181I- 
1870.) By H. Laing Gordon. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25.) Sir James Simpson was one of the most 
fascinating men who ever lived within the walls of that 
fascinating mother of fascinating men, Edinburgh. No 
one ever came into his presence without feeling his 
power; no one ever spoke to him once and forgot the 
day orthe hour. The heliotype portrait at the front of 
this volume gives some impression of the man in his 
picturesque power and beauty, for strength and sweet- 
ness seemed always to be his dwelling. Of all men of 
his age he was the one to whom, in the harmonies of 
nature and life, it should have fallen, as it did, to relieve 
the world of pain. The vast amount of matter which 
has been published concerning Sir James and the great 
discovery he introduced into medicine, is worked inthis 
volume into a continuous and very readable narrative. 
Mr. Gordon has not limited himself to the one pro- 
fessional or intellectual line. Sir James was a great 
figure in the social and religious life of Edinburgh. No 
one who ever saw him discharging his functions of 
elder in his friend Dr. Candlish’s church, will ever for- 
get it. Mr. Gordon has wisely woven the brilliant 
social threads into his book and given in it an impres- 
sion of what it was to live in Edinburgh in those days. 
-The latest addition to the ‘‘ Famous Scots Series” 
Munco Park. By 7. Banks Maclachlan. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) The 
series now includes eighteen other brief and pithy 





is 


biographies, among them Carlyle, Allan Ramsay, Hugh . 


Miller, Knox, Burns, etc. Mungo Park was the direct 
predecessor of Livingstone, and one of the great pio- 
neer missionaries who led, the Church into the aggres- 
sive work ~which has been the glory of the modern 
Church. The story is told well and with full knowl. 
edge. Tue Eciectic ENGLIsH Crassics, published 
by the American Book Company, have received recently 
a number of notable additions, among which we name 
Selections from the Poems of Lord Byron, edited by W, 
H. Venable, LL.D., of the Walnut Hill High School, 





Cincinnati; Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns, 
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also edited by Dr. Venable, who edits a third new num- 
ber in the same series, Selections from the Poems of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. Two volumes, 7he Prologueand The 
Knighte’s Tale, by Geoffrey Chaucer, and Selections from 
the Poems of Thomas Gray, are edited by A. M. van Dyke, 
of the Department of English, Cincinnati High School. 
We wish to call attention also to the Baldwin 
series of Graded School Readers, published by the same. 
(American Book Company.) These Readers are eight 
in number, adapted to eight different grades, beginning 
withthe Primary class, and advancing by a well-selected 
course of graded Readers to advanced work in the eighth 
year. The iatest volume we have seen in ‘‘ The 
Great Educators Series,’’ edited by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, is Rousseau and Education According to Nature. By 
Thomas Davidson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
This volume deserves more space than we can give it 
here. Itis a bold, unsparing and solid critique on the 
modern romantic theories of education as represented 
by Rousseau, which shows the insecure foundations 
upon which his glittering theories rest. MIRABEAU, 
By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) We need 
say no more of this volume than that it is the latest ad- 
dition to the very useful and trustworthy ‘* Foreign 
Statesmen”’ series published by the Macmiillans. 
In ‘‘ Little Masterpieces,’ edited by Bliss Perry, we find 
Abraham Lincoln, with a briet, crisp introduction by the 
editor and examples of his early speecnes, the text of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Springfield Speech, that at the Cooper 
Union, his Inaugural, the Gettysburg address of 
Selected Letters and the famous ** Lost Speech,”’ in the 
anti-Nebraska Convention of 1856, which carried the re- 
porters away so utterly that not one of them had a re- 
port and the speech was supposed to be lost. A cool 
young lawyer had, however, made notes tor himself, 
from which the whole speech was afterward recon- 
structed and is the gem in this collection.———THE 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, Walter Scott, forms 
the Fourteenth volume of the ‘‘ Temple Edition of the 
Waverley Novels,’’ which the Scribners are now pub- 
lishing; an exquisite series of well printed little vol, 
umes bound in glove calf. (80 cents per volume.) 
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History OF THE Jews. Sy Professor H. Graetz. Index 
Volume, with a Memoir of the Author by Dr. Philipp 
Block, a Chronological Table of Jewish History and 
Four Maps. (The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, Philadelphia. $3.00.) 

This Jndex Volume rounds up the American edition of 
Graetz’s History of the Jews ina work which, as abridged 
under the author’s direction and translated, brings the 
eleven volumes of the original German edition into the 
compass of five, with this sixth added for the index and 
the memoir of the historian. The chief merit of the 
volume lies in the pains bestowed on it to make it an 
index of subjects illustrated, as the author remarks, by 
such 


“Captions as Blood Accusation; Conversions, forced; Coins; 
Emancipation of the Jews; Bulls, Papal; Apostasy and Apos- 
tates; Messiah and Messianic; Bible under the headings 
Law, Old Testament, Pentateuch, Scriptures, Septuagint, 
Translations and Vulgate; Education under the headings 
Colleges, Rabbinical and Talmudical, Law Schools, Talmud 
and Zalmud Torah.” 


The /ndex Volume is arranged to enable the student to 
follow a subject topically and chronologically through 
the work, and to furnish him a strong and continuous 
support. In fulness, accuracy and systematic com- 
pleteness it is extraordinary work. We wish we could 
say it is not also an unparalleled one. The Memoir be- 
gins with the family history in Posen, in Xions (pro- 
nounced Kshons), where Heinrich Hirsch Graetz was 
born, October 31st, 1817, and follows him through his 
boyhood and youth, his rise to distinction and final 
eminence as a scholar and historian—the historian far 
eminence of the Jews. The volume is manufactured and 
printed in the best possible manner. 


REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRESENT CURRENCY 
Perits. By Perry Belmont. (Putnams.) 

Mr. Belmont’s essay is written with some vigor and, 
so far as the historical part of it is concerned, it is 
striking. The legislation concerning the issue of legal- 
tender promissory notes, not at the time redeemable in 
coin, and the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court as to the constitutionality of these notes, are re- 
viewed with sufficient accuracy, and some facts con- 
cerning other decisions upon banking questions that 
are little known, are effectively brought out. Mr. Bel- 
mont’s aimis to show that it is the doctrine of the 
Populists that the Government shall issue legal-tender 
paper money; that it is the doctrine of the Democrats 
that State banks may issue notes that are not legal-ten- 
der but which circulate as money; and that the doc- 
trine of the Republicans is more akin to that of the 
Populists thantothat ofthe Democrats. Mr. Belmont’s 
evidence is probably sufficient to show what the Demo- 
cratic position ought to be; but we apprehend that 
great difficulty will be found in inducing the present 
party leaders to adopt it. They denounce the present 
National banks as unconstitutional, but they are so 
much interested in free silver coinage as to neglect the 
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requirements: of consistency. Otherwise they would 
denounce the greenbacks as unconstitutional, which 
Mr. Belmost expressly does. If he can unite his party 
in favor of canceling the greenbacks, allowing State 
banks to issue notes without legal-tender quality, and 
of supplying certificates of deposit for coin in small 
denominations, Mr. Belmont will have achieved a won- 
derful success, a success of genuine statesmanship. 
Such a result appears to us now improbable, but it is 
conceivable, and it is certainly significant that Mr. Bel- 
mont should openly take his present attitude. He is, 
however, too much influenced by party considerations 
to be very explicit in his recommendations, taking the 
position that the Democrats are in opposition and that 
it is not their business to propose measures, but to wait 
for them to be proposed by the Administration. On the 
whole this essay must be described as interesting from 
a political point of view, but as having little merit in 
its statement of currency problems. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Notes 
Critical and Practical. By theRev. M. F. Sadler, 
Late Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. With Notes 
Critical and Practical. By the same. (Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 per volume.) 

The first edition of Sadler's Commentary on Matthew 
was published in 1882, and was followed in 1884 by the 
first edition of the Commentary on Mark, which has 
been reprinted at least five times since that date, tho 
we are not aware that the author has felt called on to 
give the work any considerable revision. It is a testi- 
mony to the usefulness and merit of the work that it 
continues to be called for in the original form. The 
Commentary on Matthew remains substantially the 
same, with, however,a new preface prepared for the 
second edition, The work as a whole is one of plain 
English exposition done from the standpoint of evan- 
gelical, Anglican orthodoxy. Dr. Sadler accepts the 
supernatural basis of Christianity in all simplicity, and 
glories in it as the chief credential of the authority ot 
Scripture and of its plenary inspiration. The value of 
the work lies in its practical exposition on the one 
hand, and on the other in the fact that it goes over the 
whole ground of modern critical discussions and theory 
from the high orthodox point of view, and presents that 
side of the argument and that view of the interpreta- 
tion, authority and origin of Scripture, and does it with 
much force and learning. 


THE MISSIONARY EXPANSION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES. By the Rev. J. A. Graham, M.A., Mis- 
sionary of the Church of Scotland Young Men’s Guild 
at Kalimpong. (A.& C. Black, London.) ~* 

This is an interesting and valuable survey of the his- 
tory of missions. It is written in an easy, pleasant 
style, and furnishes the main facts in good form and 
with accuracy. It is quite fully illustrated, which adds 
to its popularity. Its general plan is to take up the 
different sections separately. Thus there are chapters 
on‘‘The Hindus and Their Neighbors,’”’ ‘‘ Buddhist 
Lands,”’ ‘‘ The Southern Isles,” ‘‘The Dark Continent,” 
‘*The New World.’’ This is not carried out fully, 
however, and there is a chapter on Islam (a very 
short one), and one on missions to the Jews nearly 
three times as long. Other subjects are ‘‘ The Light of 
the World,’’ ‘‘The Reformation and Its Influence,” 
‘* Earlier Calls through Empire: the Dutch, British and 
Danish Colonies.”” These subjects illustrate the real 
defect of the book, that it has no method. It is an en- 
tertaining study of missions, but not a history in the 
best use of the term. There is also too much of homi- 
letics, and the author’s opinions appear a little too 
clearly. One important characteristic of the book is 
the maps which, tho on a rather small scale, are valu- 
able. 

Four FOR A ForTUNE. By Albert Lee. (Harper & 
brothers. $1.25.) In writing this pleasing story of 
Buried treasure and of romantic adventure the author 
evidently had Robert Louis Stevenson constantly in 
mind as a model. In both style and plot Mr. Lee’s tale 
shows the imitation. It isall right; the old grammari- 
ans told us to follow the practice ‘‘ of the best writers 
and speakers.”” Young readers, especially boys, will 
find great delight in Four for a Fortune. It is a good, 
stirring, honestly written story, full of attractive inci- 
dents, and it is illustrated by F. C. Yohn, with eleven 
full-page pictures. 

At MINos BASIN, AND OTHER PorEMs. By Theodore H 
Rand, D.C.L. (Toronto: William Briggs.) This is the 
second edition of a volume of poems whose merits are 
great tothe extent that they fulfil a distinct artistic 
purpose. Dr. Rand is one of the €anadians who have 
done honor to their country in singing its praises; but 
he has done much more than voice a local preference. 
Many of his lyrics are delightfully fresh, some of them 
have a fine smack of shore and sea, and all are informed 
with a very engaging scholarly spirit. We recommend 
the book to the lovers of pure and dignified song. 


A work creditable to American scholarship is the 
translation of Professor Wundt’s Eruics, dy Prof. E. B. 
Titchener, Prof. Julia H. Gulliver and Prof. Margaret 
F. Washburn. (New York: Macmillan Co.) The labor 
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of such a translation, considering the 
difficulties of the subject and the style of 
the author, is very great, and the thanks 
of all who are interested in the subject 
are due to the translators for the attain- 
ment of that ‘‘ readable literalness’’ at 
which they have aimed. The work ap- 
pears in three volumes, entitled, THE 
FAcTs OF THE MoRAL LiFe, ETHICAL Sys- 
TEMS, and THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY 
AND THE SPHERE OF THEIR VALIDITY. 


THE BEsTt OF BROWNING. Sy the Rev. 
James Mudge, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. William V. Kelley, D.D. 
(New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50.) We 
cannot conscientiously say that we wish 
an end of ‘‘ Browning study” and 
‘*Browning interpretation.’’ Doubtless 
Browning’s poetry is a tough knot to 
split. We do venture, however, to sug- 
gest that each reader is likely to take his 
Browning in his own way or not at all, 
even when ‘studying him with a view to 
an ‘‘essay” for the next meeting of the 
club. The book now in hand is a compi- 
lation of what Dr. Mudge thinks is the 
best of Browning, consisting of ‘‘ Briet 
Felicities and Fancies,’’ ‘‘ Moral and Re- 
ligious Thoughts,” ‘‘Gems of Descrip- 
tion” and ‘‘ Complete Poems.’’ Dr. Kel- 
ley writes a brief and interesting intro- 
duction, and the book proper is prefaced 
with a biographical sketch of Browning, 
an explanatory note by the compiler, and 
essays on ‘‘ How to Read Browning”’ and 
‘«The Benefits of Browning Study.’’ The 
compilation, which is chosen with good 
judgment, makes up a book that will be 
of excellent service to those who, desir- 
ing some knowledge of Browning’s poetry, 
the character of his thought and the pe- 
culiarities of his style, have not time or 
inclination to delve through the great 
mass of his works. It will be much 
sought by reading-circle members as a 
“* pony.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF To-Day: A 
STUDY OF THE PRINCIPAL ROMANCERS 
AND EssAyists. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) This 
book’s title is awkward and to some ex- 
tent misleading. It is by no means a 
fair or comprehensive sketch of contem- 
porary French literature. The sub-title 
is better; but even it assumes too much. 
The principal romancers and essayists of 
France are not all studied in these pages; 
many of the best are left out; some that 
are not the best are given ample space. 
What shall we say of Mme. Blanc Bent- 
zon crowding out Alphonse Daudet? Is 
she superior to Halévy? Many other 
queries are suggested. But the sketches 
are of twelve interesting—some of the 
greatest—French writers and thinkers, 
and they are written with fine apprecia- 
tion and excellent insight. The studies 
of Charcot, Maupassant and Verlaine are 
especially notable. But should Charcot 
take precedence of Pasteur? 


THE SACRED LAWS OF THE ARYAS AS 
TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS OF APASTAMBA, 
GAUTAMA, VASISHtHA AND BAUDHAYANA. 
Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I, Ar- 
astamba and Gautama (Second Edition 
Revised). Part II, Vasish¢Za and Baud- 
hayana. (The Christian Literature Com- 
pany. $3.00.) Weare glad to seé this 
second volume of Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Sacred 
Books of the East’’ in an American edi- 
tion. The first volume was welcume, the 
second is doubly so. They possess an 
interest for students of Hindu history 
which attaches to no other works, and, 
with the aid of the full and learned intro- 
ductions prepared by the editor and trans- 
lator, open the field to the general reader 
and elementary student in the most invi- 
ting and satisfactory manner. The work 
deserves a place in the library of any 
student interested in the history, theolo- 
gy, philosophy or sociology of India. 


THE Unguiet SEX. By Helen Watterson 
Moody. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Five essays, all addressed with more or 
less cleverness to the subject of woman’s 
relations to the world, are here brought 
together in a small, beautifully printed 
volume. The author’s temper is excel- 
lentand her humor light. She is not to 
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be taken too lightly, however. Evident- 
ly she casts herself seriously into her 
thought. Many of her observations are 
pregnant with fresh suggestiveness, and 
she has a pleasing way of eluding the 
danger of rousing her reader’s combat- 
iveness, while treading vigorously upon 
his toes. It is a long time since we read 
better essays of their kind than these, 
and, not to praise them too hightly, itis a 
still longer time since we read essays in 
which, blended with much of charming 
philosophy there was more to be marked 
as ‘‘ wholesome sophistry.”’ 


Die Lehre der Zwélf Apostel. Text Ueber- 
setzung und eingehende Erklirung. Von 
Prof. Emil von Renesse. 111 pp. Gies- 
sen. This book is somewhat belated. 
As far as we have examined it, we do not 
find a single original remark or fresh 
reference; the writer admits, in his 
preface, that it is based upon Dr. Schaff’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Teaching.’’ The reader 
will soon blacken his margins with press 


corrections and notes of admiration es-- 


pecially when he finds such notes as, 
“*rapaokevg, engl. Good Friday, feria sex- 
” That smells of a dictionary. Or, p. 
19, we are told that dpéwv (gen. plur, of 4p¢) 
is arare form for 60%v,which does not sa- 
vor either of a dictionary or a grammar. 
The book is quite useless. 


ta. 


IN OLD NARRAGANSETY. Romances and 
Realities. By Alice Morse Earle (Charles 
Scribnér’s Sons. 75 cents.) Mrs. Earle 
tells these Rhode Island stories and out- 
lines these Rhode Island sketches with 
most engaging quaintness of style. New 
England traits are done with a touch 
light enough and accurate enough to sat- 
isfy the most critical taste. There is a 
slender antiquarian strain in the pages, 
and the historical coloring is like a fine 
tint running through every line. It is 
seldom one finds a little book so satura- 
ted with the best quality of good litera- 
ture. 


THE LONpDONERS. By Robert Hichens. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.) It is 
irritating to read Mr. Hichens’s works. 
He seems to be all the time toying with 
his talent and wilfully falling short of 
what he might easily do. There is a 
great amount of delightful stuff in this 
story; but upon the whole the impres- 
sion left is that of a silly waste of adroit- 
ness, a display of false enthusiasm. Itis 
an effeminate book; but it is brimful of 
amusing coriceits and fanciful carica- 
tures. 


“Younc Bioop. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Mr. 
Hornung all the way through this story 
is evidently working against the wind. 
His materials are not exactly suited to 
his peculiar strain of genius (for genius 
he has) and, consequently, his work is un- 
equal. The plot, such as it is, is good 
enough and the pursuit of revenge, is 
upon the whole, strongly pictured in a 
new way. 


Rosin THE BEAU. Sy Laura LE. Rich- 
ards. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 50 
cents.) This story reads as if it werea 
translation from the French of some de- 
liciously simple pastoral writer. It is an 
idyl, tender and sweet, written in the 
minor. key, and needs but to be broken 
into verses to make of it a charming 
poem. It comes as a sequel to the au- 
thor’s stories, ‘‘ Melody” and ‘‘ Marie,’”’ 
two gems of delicately wrought fiction. 





Literary Notes. 


WITH its July issue the Azbliotheca 
Sacra will have for Associate Editors, 
the Rev. 
and the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 


....-The Rev Dr. James M. Ludlow, 
author of ‘‘ The Captain of the Janiza- 
ries,’ is just completing a romance 
based on the first crusade which will be 
published by the Harpers. It will con- 
tain from 80,000 to 100,000 words. 


D.D. 


....-Among the American Library As- 
sociation’s Annotated Lists is‘ Annotated 
Bibliography of Fine Art Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Arts of Decoration 
and Illustration, by Russell Sturgis, 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., ! 


Music, by Henry Edward Krehbiel.” 
Edited by George Iles; published last 
year. 


...-Among the timely articles in the 
North American Review for June are 
‘* What Shall We Do with the Conquered 
Islands ?”’ by Senator John T. Morgan; 
‘The Officering and Arming of Volun- 
teers,’’ by Captain James Parker, U.S. 
A., and ‘*Should an Income Tax be Re- 
established?’ by the Hon. Geo. S. Bout- 
well. 


....-The Boston firm, Estes & Lauriat, 
has changed its name, having reorgan- 
ized its members as partners in two new 
houses. With the exception of the Messrs. 
Lauriat and Webber, the old firm remains 
the same, under the new name, Dana, 
Estes & Co. This new company, incor- 
porated as the Charles E. Lauriat Com- 
pany, will continue the retail book busi- 
ness of the late firm at the old stand, 299 
Washington Street. 


....The literary friends of the late 
James Payn express great indignation, 
according to the British Weekly, over the 
sale of his books and: manuscripts: 

‘“The books, so far as reported, realized 
prices enormously below their value; but 
what is to be said of the manuscripts? The 
manuscript of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd ’ was 
sold for three guineas, and the manuscripts 
of some twenty other novels for somewhere 
about a shilling a novel. There is some- 
thing inexplicable about this. Mr. Payn 
was a most devoted husband and father; he 
left his family in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances, and yet this has come to pass. 
Why, if it was necessary to sell the manu- 
scripts at all, many of those whom James 
Payn had at different times befriended 
would have been glad to pay a respectable 
price for any manuscript of his, whether 
they were able to decipher it or not.”’ 


....George Eric Mackay, the news of 
whose death reached us last week, was 
an old contributor of THE INDEPENDENT. 
He died at the age of forty-seven, but 
nearly a dozen years ago when his fame 
was at its freshest, much of his best work 
appeared in ourcolumns. Mr. Mackay’s 
recreation, says Douglas Sladen, was the 
violin, and his most popular work was 
** Love Letters of a Violinist, and Other 
Poems’’ (London, 1886), of which 35,000 
copies were sold. Probably his musical 
tastes were inherited, as his grandfather, 
George Mackay, when a naval prisoner 
of war in France, eked out his scanty 
subsistence among the peasantry by play- 
ing the flageolet. Eric Mackay’s earlier 
books were published under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ George Eric Lancaster.”’ His 
father, Charles Mackay, was both editor 
and poet, and during our Civil War he 
was the London Z7imes’s War Correspond- 
ent from the United States; but it is asa 
writer of popular songs and poems of an 
ethical purpose that he is best remem- 
bered. Among these are such old-time 
favorites as ‘‘Cleon and I,’’ ‘ Tell me, 
ye winged Winds,” ‘‘Men of Thought 
and Men of Action,’’ ‘‘ Tubal Cain,” ‘‘A 
Traveller through a Dusty Road,’’ and 
best known of all, ‘‘There’s a Good Time 
Coming, Boys.’’ His son’s work was 
more labored and finished, but it lacked 
the spontaneity and directness of his 
father’s. Like his adopted sister, Marie 
Corelli, Eric Mackay, through an undue 
self-consciousness or sensitiveness, made 
himself unpopular with the critics, and he 
has received, it may be, some blows at 
their hands more brutally severe than 
were deserved. ° 
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War News 

| . 

The Evening Post (New York) has 
the most complete facilities for gather- 
ing war news of any evening news- 

| paper. It is safe to rely upon the ac- 

| curacy of its despatches. 
Mailed to any address in the United | 
States or Canada, 75c. a month. 


Che Evening Post. 





| 206 Broadway, New York. | 
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A New Novel by the Author of «‘Mar- 
cella,”’ «Sir George Tressady,”’ etc. 


Helbeck of 
Bannisdale 


BY 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Two volumes, cloth, $2.00. 


‘«Mrs, Ward has the quiet authority 
which means intellectual power. Be- 
hind what she writes is one of the few 
minds of modern times to which we can 
look for tenderness joined with rigid 
common sense.’’—7he Trzhune, New 
York, 

Mrs. Ward’s new novel is full of the 
qualities which made Rodert Elsmere so 
widely read. It deals 
partlywith social 
Catholic life in) the 
north of England. 
There is among other 


A new Novel 


by the Author 


bits of marvelous de- 
scription a picture of 


of Marcella, 


etc., etc. the interior of steel 
works at the moment 
when, as the melted 


iron is being run into the molds, an 
accident takes place. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale 
NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 











The Forest Lovers 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


“An extraordinary achievement.” 
JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


“Tt has human interest and idyllic 
Cloth loveliness.”—H AMILTON W. MABIE, in 
’ Book Reviews. 
$I. 50 “A book net only beautiful but 
e bd alive.”"— The Tribune, New York. 
“A more absorbingly fascinating 
novel seldom issues from any press.’’ 


— The New York Home Journal. 


At You All’s House 


A Missouri Nature Story. 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


“A freshand vivid presentation of 

a new side of our American rural 
life."—HENRY VAN DYKE. 

“Aningenious blending of facts in 

: natural history, an undeveloped field 

Cloth, in human nature and society, with the 

golden thread of love drawn deftly 

$1 50 through its pleasant pages. A good 

- ” book for the home, the Sunday- © 


school and the Public Village Libra- 
ry."—JouHn H. Vincent, Chancellor 
of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 


The Pride of Jennico. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


“A bewitching romance.” 
Tribune, New York. 

“It is vigorous, exciting, tnterest- 
ing. Its characters are very real, its 
events wholly possible. . The 
story holds the attention from first 
to last and adds a very acceptable 
aovel to the list of those we heartily 
endorse.”— The Evening Post. 


— The 


Cloth, 
$1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN CO,, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


30 WACAZiNes 
DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS 
By PASTORS of 
LIVE CHURCHES 


| in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 

ij Good reading for the home. 
| Send 10c.in stamps forcopies 
of three different magazines, 
or $1 for the whole list of 30 
publications. 

An Ad. Medium of Peculiar 


Merit. 
CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
200 So. 10th St.,Phila., Pa. 
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.-Meehans’ Monthly for June calls at- 
tention to the starting in the public 
schools of Hartford, Conn., of public 
school herbariums, premiums for which 


are offered tothe children. It says: 


‘Dr. G. Pierrepont Davis seems to have 
been the originator of the movement—and 
Mrs. Wilhelmine Seliger, and Superintend- 
ents of Keney Park and the general City 
Parks, Messrs. Parker and Wirth, all of 
Hartford, his worthy coadjutors. The 
park superintendents offer to name the 
plants for the children in difficult determi- 
nations. The appointments of city gar- 
deners, city foresters, or whatever else they 
may be termed, were, primarily, with the 
view of giving information to citizens—tho 
in many cases this has degenerated to little 
more than planting Holland bulbs in public 
plots. To be be useful in public school edu- 
cation, as the worthy people named purpose 
to be, is a new departure well worth the at- 
tention of other cities besides Hartford.” 


Books of the du Week. 


Sketch of Geo: Peabody and a History 

‘“ — Peabod Education Fund. By J.L. M. 
Cur xg 161. ae. Univer- 
ne J ‘flson & 

vised Text-Book of cea 
oy Dana, LL.D. Fifth Edition, re 

ierged. Edited by William Worth Rice, Ph. D., 

LL.D. ae, pp. 482. New York: American 

Book C $1 


Stories of anal B William Dean Howells. 6x 
2 F, PD. 27 New ork: American Book Co.. 
to St. Mark. With Notes 
the Rev. M. F. Sad- 
London: George Bell & 


0 60 
The Gospel Accordin; 
Critical and Practical. B: 
ler. 7x5, pp. 449. 


he Gospel According to St. 
. “notes Critical and Practical. 
F. Sadler. 


Matthew. With 
By the Rey. M. 
7x5, pp. 494. London: George Bell 


Great Prophec The Eastern Question. 

Danie "Kingdom. PRy th the Rey. Nathaniel West. 
8x544, pp. 807. New York: The Hope of Israel 
MOVEMENL, ......ccccccccccccccccvcscnvecccccccses 

he Gray House of the Quarries. By Mary Har- 

" rot -N orris. With an Etching by Edmund H. 
Garrett. 8x54, pp. 498. Boston: Lamson, : 
WENO Gs CO... ve cccccesvncvccscceseseccccecesccse 1 25 

R htenal 8 lling Book. ByJ.M. Rice. 74¢x 
= 5, pp. 80 Part I.. New York: The American 


Rational Spelling Book. By J. M. Rice. 
Toe ans . pp. 1 18. P Part II. New York: American 
Book Ecnbvupera steven avsksbesthoneens 195s .350068 0 


ristian Science and its Problems. By J. H. 
oF tes. 7x44, pp. 141. New York: Eaton & 


Lessons in Vocal Culture and Vocal Expres- 
ae on. By 8S. S. Hamill. 7x5, pp. 1988. New 
York: Eaton & Mains.......... ...ceeseseeeceee 
Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kindergarten. 
Arranged by Miss Anna W. Devereaux. 73¢x 
546, pp. 148. Boston: J.L. Hammett Co........ 
troduction to ae Fiction. By Wm. Edward 
- Simonds. 7x5, pp. 91. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Ap pee a ‘Arithmetic. By G. A. _egintabemteees 
744x5, pp. 400. Boston: Ginn & C 
I, The W " with Spain. II. The Venenocian Dis- 
ute. By Theodore Marbury, 634x4, pp. 50. 
altimore: John Murphy & Co.............005 
mo of the Gospels. By Friedrich Blass. 
79x5, pp. 247. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
The Y cet ation of Hearts. By Emma Marshall. 
6x5, pp. 284. New York: The Macmillan 
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The Encyclopedia of Sport. By the Earl iy Suf- 

folk and ~ oy ae 2 Peek and F G 
Afialo. 1ixti4, 252. Part XI d x¥: 
New York: "pe Putnam’s Sons............+.. 
Passion Flowers By Wilbur Finley Fanley. 6x4, 
p. 59. With a Cover Design by Jay Cham- 


The Evolution of the Boehn Flute. hy gd 
Clay Wysham. 9x6, pp. 44. New Yor! 
IAS y Gn bb565 N06 ee ineil bes vss0cbomeneesnetodessos 
Year Book of the “ao of Agriculture. 
1897. 9x6, ‘onee 792. Washington: Government 
Printing OMfice...........s.secccersecccreerevceee 
Northward over “the Great Ice.” A Narrative 
of Life and Work Along the Shores and Upon 
the Interior Ice-Cap of Northern Greenland in 
the Years 1886 and 1891-1897. By Robert E. 
Pea With Sepe, Diagrams and about Eight 
Hundred Illustrations. In two volumes. 9x7, 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


The Great Polar Current. Polar Papers. DeLong— 
Nansen—Peary. BY eney Mellen Prentiss. 
7x5, pp. 158. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co 


Javan Ben Seir. A Story of Olden Israel. 
Walker Kennedy. 7x5, pp. 291. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co 

An Bonen Course in the Integral Calculus. 

By Daniel A. Murray. 8x54, pp. 288. New 
York: American Book Co.................0.008 200 
tes A. Brownson’s Early Life. By Henry F. 

Ones. 9x6, pp. 556. Detroit: H. F. 
POR. 20 F050 cet bipevecdunshdsccvccsconnckéion 

Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Walt 
Whitman. By Oscar L. Trigee. 8x54¢, pp. 248. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & 

Political Crime. 5! Louis Sasa: With an In- 
—— By Prof. Franklin H. Giddings. 

x5, pp. 355. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 50 

Ideals — the Immanent Love. By "Hope Haywood. 
pp. 164. Los Angeles Commercial 

Printing Se ecb vest cavievsebs bbe veaecpinnicac 

The Essentials of Argumentation. By — :- 
MacEw "4 734x5, pp. 412. Boston 
Meath & eeewerdeoeseeccensusvencesensbesetses 

In This Our ery By Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son. 9 eet pp. 217. Boston: Small, Maynard 
&C 


By 
New York: 


Vooes Acadeqiten By C. Grant ecm gg 6x4, 

pp. 266. New York: M. F. Mansfield 

A voleet from the West. By Alfred Austin. 
New York: M. F. Mansfield 


A waar Pam ogy 
ety Bre liver Lowrey. 6x4, pp. 454. New 
York: Tennyson Neely 
A Wounded Name. By Capt. Geesten, King, 
U.S.A. 7x5, pp. 353. New York: F. Ten- 
IE BIND 56055 i cepa cccncncscnsvevcesesenessns 
The Stone Giant. By C. C. Dail. 7¢x5, pp. 235. 
New York: F. Tennyson Neely................. 
His Pag oo # Katherine Schuyler Bax- 
ex New York: F. Tennyson 
The acs of a Woman. By Dolores nay ea 
744x5 pp. 219. New York: F. Tennyson Neely 0 50 
An Unusual Husband. By Chandos Fulton. Ax 
5, pp. 318. New York: F. Tennyson mel. : 
ote Pike’s Peak. m / Chal. L. McKesso: Box 
5, pp. 302. New? York: F. Tennyson Neely.” 
Anita, , Cuban Spy: By Gilson Willets. 74x5, 
pp. 405. New Y ork: F. Tennyson Neely...... 
Providence in America. By Clarence A, Vin- 
cent. 7x4%, pp. 239. New York: The Alvord- 


A Story of New York Soci- 


0% 
0 50 


pp. 88. 

Before the Dawn. By Joseph Leiser. 7x5, i. 
145. 0, N. Y.: The Peter Paul Book 
Comfortable Thoughts for Those Bereaved. 6x4, 

pp. 53. New York: Thomas Whittaker 


. THE 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Political Crime. 


By Louis Prost. With an Introduction 
by Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Columbia 
University. A new volume in the 
Criminology Series, edited by W. 
Douglas Morrison. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Professor Giddings’s impertant introduction is de- 

voted to political criminology as it has been illustrated 


in the United States. As to 
gestive work the London 5S; 


sion is that, as the art of governing is one of the most 
noble, so the actual exercise of the art is compatible 
7 ith the loftiest standard of integrity. 


Materfamilias. 


By ApA CAMBRIDGE, author of “‘ Fidelis,” 
‘““A Marriage Ceremony,” ‘‘ The 
Three Miss Kings,’’ ‘‘ My Guardian,”’ 
etc. No. 242, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. t2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The author’s ability to interest her readers and to en- 
‘age their sympathies is — to the best advantage 
n this attractive story of social and domestic life. Her 


intimate acquaintance with antipodean scenes and 
happenings is shown in her adroit use of local color. 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to 
Alaska. 


By Miss E. R. ScipMorE. Revised edi- 
tion, including an account of the 
Klondike. Flexible cloth, with Maps 
and Illustrations, $1 oo. 

“Crowded with statistical, historical, ethnological, 

and purely itinerary information, and so handy in form 

that it can _ heartily recommended to all ntending 


travelers to this great and noble Territory.”—TZhe 
Critic, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they 
will be sent by mal, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COTFIPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw York. 





J.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 
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mental, moral por] ‘physical development of pupils. 
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surpassed —= ness. Refere: 

ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 
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v. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., 
Blairstown, New Py érsey. 
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JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head-master. 
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THEOLOGICAL 
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College Graduat 
Hartford, Conn. 


Lafayette College, 


tion to Professor Mitchell. 
EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Presbyte- 
rian — of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin and 
General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Mining Engi- 
neering and Chemical Courses. 

For Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 


Western University of Pennsylvania 
ARTS, LITERATURE, ENGINEERING, LAW, MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, DENTISTRY, CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY. 


The Oldest and Largest Institution in the Ohio 
Valley. 


The best place toestudy Engineering is Pittsburgh. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
W. J. HOLLANO, LL.D., Chancellor, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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64th year ins Sept. 14, 98. Best home influences. 
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tory and Po yey entemttne. classical. Advan- 
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president, Rev. SAMUEL V. LE, 
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INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 


A War Lesson on Wheat and 
Values. 


OPPORTUNITY has been offered by 
many of the developments in connec- 
tion with the war with Spain for the 
shedding of light on numerous ques- 
tions of finance and political economy, 
about which some of the most perni- 
cious conceptions imaginable obtained 
currency in the last campaign for the 
Presidency of the United States. Sure- 
ly lessons have been taught which 
should not go amiss with the mass of 
the people, who are not at heart re- 
pudiators of debts, but who, to a large 
extent, lack that practical education in 
the laws of trade and the philosophy of 
exchange which has been acquired in 
Europe by centuries of experience. One 
of the blessings which will flow out of 
the lamentable resort to force which, 
became the duty of this nation may be 
the better understanding in a practical 
way of matters which have been much 
confused in the popular mind by the 
preachings of inflationist advocates for 
the last few years, 

Primarily the war has brought home 
to us the fallacy of connecting the price 
of wheat, the world’s staple food prod- 
uct, with the fluctuations of a com- 
modity which is valued irrespective of 
its utilization as a money metal, namely, 
silver. It is true that the downward 
course of silver and the upward course 
of wheat since the summer of 1896 had 
already presented a contrast which no 
amount of sophistry could explain in 
harmony with the advocacy of the free 
coinage of silver by the United States. 
It then became clear that wheat was 
higher in price because the world’s pro- 
ducers had less to sell to the world’s 
consumers than in many years. And 
in connection with this it may be well 
to remark that an illustration has been 
afforded of the personal equation, so to 
speak, in the making of prices; the 
element of manipulation which comes 
as a free-will human agency into mar- 
kets as an addition to natural causes, 
and which sometimes is potent enough 
to retard their operation or check their 
force for a time. 

It was a powerful combination of in- 
dividuals of wealth, foremost among 
whom was young Mr. Leiter, of Chi- 
cago, which had much to do with ac- 
centuating the high price of wheat this 
year. It is interesting to note the part 
which the modern machinery of ex- 
change played in this great price rise. 
Mr. Leiter’s ‘‘deal,’’ fundamentally 
was based upon the actual product— 
‘«cash wheat.’’ He accumulated mil- 
lions of bushels, in the belief that the 
world’s necessities would compel it to 
come to him to pay the price he asked. 
He bought wheat from the men who 
had it stored in elevators, and they 
had previously acquired it from the 
farmers. He sold it to men who ex- 
ported it to Europe, there to be sold to 
actual consumers. But Mr. Leiter, to 
carry out his plans, had to do more than 
buy all the actual supplies of the grain 
offered. By the system of dealing in 
options—contracts to supply wheat in 
the future at the price agreed upon 
when the option transaction is made— 
men with capital sufficient to guarantee 
their contracts could offer for sale the 
next crop before it was harvested. They 
did so on the Boards of Trade at all the 
principal centers. They sold more, 
even, than they actually contracted with 
the farmer for securing when the grain 
was reaped. But Mr. Leiter had to 
buy these future contracts in order to 





prevent the effect which a low price for 
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future delivery, which would have re- 
sulted from his refusal to do so, would 
have had in holding back the demand 
from dealers who wanted the actual 
commodity to sell abroad. 

These sales of ‘‘futures’’ prevented 
the Leiter combination from establishing 
an insufferable monopoly in this food 
product. Tothe extent to which they 
kept down the price of cash wheat 
they were a benefit to the unfortunate 
myriads in Europe who finally, in the 
Italian Peninsula, broke forth in revo- 
lutionary famine riots. These sales 
also furnished to the farmer a means 
for selling ahead that portion of his 
planted crop, which he felt reasonably 
sure of harvesting, and they gave to 
him, too, the benefit of a price which, 
to an extent, was strengthered by the 
position of the cash wheat market and 
the devices which Mr. Leiter had to 
resort to for maintaining an advantage 
over the foreign buyer. But it may be 
doubted if the Leiter deal could have 
been closed so successfully (as common 
report has it), and American wheat 
marketed for many weeks to export- 
ers at figures which brought millions 
of money into the country in ex- 
cess of the previous year’s trade, if 
the element of the Spanish war had not 
been introduced into the situation. In 
March, with events drifting toward 
that result, the fear of a possible inter- 
ruption of American supplies influenced 
the European buyer to hasten his pur- 
chases and the transfer of the grain to 
the other side. None could foretell the 
miserable breakdown of Spain’s naval 
power; her impotency as a serious dis- 
turber of the commerce of the United 
States. And when war finally was de- 
clared, it was some time before the 
stress of foreign purchases was reduced 
by the recognition of the prospect of 
free and unembarrassed exports from 
this country. Here, then, we see three 
distinct elements in shaping the move- 
ment in wheat prices, which has result- 
ed in agricultural prosperity and big 
revenues for the railways—purely natu- 
ral conditions, involving legitimate de- 
mand and supply; manipulation of 
public markets by human agencies and 
the unexpected introduction of that 
out of the ordinary influence—war. 
Throughout the great ‘‘ bull’’ campaign 
of Mr. Leiter—during all the fluctua- 
tions of wheat prices—the price of sil- 
ver remained practically stationary on 
its low level. If purely monetary 
questions were at all involved it was in 
this, that by reason of the nation’s 
pledge forits currency’s integrity, every 
bushel of American wheat sold abroad 
was paid for in the world’s best gold 
dollar, or a full equivalent. 





Financial Items. 


.... The total cost of the construction 
of the great Siberian Railway incurred 
from 1893 to 1897 amounts to $188,014,- 
938. There has been-expended in addi- 
tion, for topographical works, irrigation, 
surveying, etc., $5,978,663. 


.A statement is sent out from 
Chicago that a number of capitalists 
have purchased 300 acres of land at East 
Chicago, the intention being to erect 
one of the largest steel plants in the 
world, consisting of blast furnaces, 
steel rails and structurai steel mills and 
other appurtenances. 


.... Secretary Hester's New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange statement says: 


‘* Including stocks at ports and interior 
towns left over from the previous season, 
and the number of bales of the current 
crop brought into sight during the nine 
months, the supply has been 10,902,371, 
against 8,745,631 last year. 


....The Produ€e Exchange Trust 
Company, which was incorporated Jan- 
uary 29th, 1898, with a capital and sur- 
plus of $1,000,000, and of which James 
H. Parker is president, has attained a 
great degree of success. It has been in 
business really about three months, and 
now has $3,500,000 of deposits. 


.-..The announcement has been 
made that J. and W. Seligman & Co., 
bankers of this city, are to be the fiscal 
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agents of the United States Govern- 
ment at Manila. The firm, through its 
European correspondents, Seligman 
Brothers, already represents the United 
States in London, Paris and Frankfort. 


..». The Orange-Judd crop report 
states that there has been a large in- 
crease in seeding, the prospects being 
that the winter wheat belt will show an 
increase of 7.2% over last year’s har- 
vested area, bringing the total wheat 
acreage now growing for harvesting to 
25,651,000 acres. The general condi- 
tion average is remarkably high. 


.... With the resumption of summer 
traffic the Pennsylvania Railroad 
opened its new double track line from 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City. During 
the past winter the road has been prac- 
tically rebuilt; the old light rails have 
been replaced by new steel rails weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds to the yard 
and a new road has been constructed 
by the grading necessary for the double 
tracks. That portion of the line across 
the salt meadows has been raised suffici- 
ently to withstand any attacks from the 
tide. 


..-.Our readers will remember that 
reference was made some months ago 
in these columns to the ship canal 
route from Lake Superior to the sea 
indorsed by the Deep Waterways Com- 
mission in their report. The Ontario 
Parliament has recently incorporated 
the Lake Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Ship Canal with a capital of $6,000,000, 
the purpose being to build a canal from 
Montreal to Lake Champlain on the 
route suggested by the Deep Waterways 
Commission. Among theincorporators 
are three gentlemen of New York. 


....Mr. C, P. Huntington, who re- 
cently returned from California, said 
that, in his opinion, the business con- 
ditions in the West were more favora- 
ble than for years, except in California, 
where the grain cropis nearly a failure 
and the fruit crop partially so. Mr. Hun- 
tington says that his sixty years’ experi- 
ence convinces him that business con- 
ditions are arranged in cycles and that 
in every decade there is a season of 
panic and depression extending over 
several years, which is followed by one 
of recovery and prosperity; .this, in 
turn, is followed by another cycle of de- 
pression, and so on. 


.... The United States is a great 
country. We are carrying on a war 
with average daily expenditures of a 
minimum of $1,000,000, and there are 
no depressing signs in business and 
commerce. On the contrary, trade, 
manufacturing and transportation in- 
terests are flourishing. The great dis- 
bursements being made by the Govern- 
ment have really not yet begun to find 
their way into general circulation. When 
they do they will proveto bean important 
factor in stimulating purchases all along 
the line. . . . Money at the great cen- 
ters is one ofthe cheapest things going. 
A few weeks ago, bankers fearing a 
panic, restricted and called in loans and 
prepared for what seemed to them to 
be the inevitable, but there has been 
nothing of the kind; everything has 
tended to make business better, and con- 
ditions seem to warrant that it should 
continue good for a long time to come. 
Mr. Leiter closed out his wheat deal 
last week, contrary to general expecta- 
tions, not by forcing the shorts to pay 
$2 a bushel, but by voluntarily reducing 
the price to $1.25. The prices of other 
cereals have fallen off in sympathy 
with wheat, altho corn is a little higher. 
All estimates indicate an extraordinary 
yield of wheat, and good weather is so far 
predominant. Harvesting has begun 
in Oklahoma, where experts place the 
yield at 40,000,000 bushels, double 
that of last year. The exports of wheat 
and corn are very large; of the former, 
5,248,086 bushels were exported iast 
week, and of corn, 6,605,422, the larg- 
est on record. The iron and steel in- 
dustry is very active. The demand 
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for all purposes into which iron and 
steel enter is large and broadening. It 
is worthy of attention by every one 
that we are now exporting large 
amounts of manufactures of steel and 
iron, including agricultural implements, 
locomotives, nails, builders’ hardware, 
bar iron, etc. The Bureau of Statistics 
states that the exports of manufactured 
articles for the fiscal year will not only 
exceed those of any previous year, but 
for the first time in the history of the 
country they will exceed the imports of 
manufactures probably by a sum not 
less than $50,000,000. The total ex- 
portation of manufactures during the 
past decade has more than doubled. 
In 1888 it amounted to $130,300,087, 
and in 1898 it will probably amount to 
$290,000, 000. 


DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134% onthe preferred stock, 
and a dividend of 24% on the common 
stock. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
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High- class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 
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"3t ‘NASSAU STREET, New York. 
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DWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
visH Vice-President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
Vice-President ; ; GEO. 8. eee Cashier; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashie 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
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DIRECTORS: "5 ~ a Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Ehavles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E ‘W. Rockhill Potts, 
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August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple 
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THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Pies ssc ivccvces -$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL -AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMEs, Vice- Pres. 
James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Prea, 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 


Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 

Joun A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JouN CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD CoopER, 

W. BayarRpD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 

Wa. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR, D. O. MILLs. 
WILL1aM H. Macy Jr., Lewis Cass LEDYARD 


READING NOTICES. 
JUNE WEDDINGS. 


MvupDERN means and methods have accomplished 
so much in the amelioration of the world that it is 
no wonder that Shakespeare’s saving: “The course 
of true love never did run smooth,”’ has been great- 
ly modified. What, for instance, could conduce 
more to certain success in prosecuting that in which 
we are all so greatly interested as the twentieth- 
century establishment of Messrs. H. O’ Neill & Co., 
at Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets. 
The young man and the young woman in anticipa- 
tion of the day of all days can purchase their trous- 
seau and outat i in as modest or extravagant a style 
as their purses will afford. The wedding having 
been celebrated, the great bugbear of house fur- 
nishing can be solved in the easiest possible way, as 
O’ Neill & Co. are prepared at the shortest notice to 
furnish the ideal house from cellar to garret with 
every requisite, including the most beautiful parlor, 
sitting-room, library, chamber and kitchen furni- 
ture. It can be plain, modest or ornate and entirely 
in keeping with the wishes and standing in the com- 
munity of the eye This furnishing, of course, 
includes linen, glass and table ware, silver and, in 
fact, every ——_ item. We suppose that O'Neill 
& Co. would furnish a carefully selected library of 
books if requested to do so. Of pictures they have 
an abundant supply. O’Neill & Co. have facilities 
for furnishing from one of their departments sup- 
my for the table in the greatest —— and at very 

ow prices. O’Neill & Co , having supplied the new- 

martied couple as we have above suggested, have 
| ee everything in their power to insure their fu- 
ture oe a but this is the one thing which 

O’ Neill Co. cannot guarantee. They can, how- 
ever, furnish ladies’ an goatee s bicycles or a 
tandem. In. fact, the ability of O'Neill & Co. to 
cater, to the well-being of their customers is almost 

d. This ability is, as we know, very great- 

















DIVIDENDS. 


ST. LOUIS AND AAS Tat ae RAIL- 
A dividend of aw PER CENT. has been declared 
on the FIRST preferred stock of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 1898. The first 
Suame 34, stock transfer books will close at 8 P.M. on 

une 22d, 1898, and will reopen at 10 A M. on July 


h, 1898. 
Hated New York, June =, ee 





EDERICK STRAUSS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The hese dividend of two per cent. will be payable 
on July 6th, 1898, to helders of the Voting Trustees’ 
certificates for FIRST preferred stock of the St. 4 
and San Francisco Railroad Company, of record 
books of the Voting Trustees, at the close of Sosieen 
on June 22d, 1898. The transfer books of the Voting 
ate. certificates for first preferred stock will close 
3 P.M. i ae 22d, 1898, and will reopen at 10 A. M. 

—* July 6th, 

Checks will be ma 

Dated “= yor — 4th, 1898 

J. NNEDY TOD & COMPANY, Agents. 





ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. has been declared on 
the SECOND pteferred stock of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad Company, to ——- of record 
at the close of business on June : The second 
preferred stock transfer books will diene “at three P. M. 
bF — 22d, 1898, and will reopen at ten a.M. on July 

Dated New York, June 2d, 1 

T REDERICK STRAUSS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The above dividend of one FE. cent. will be payable 
h, 1898, to holders of the Voting Trustees’ cer- 

COND peoterred 3 ‘stock of the St. Louis 
Railroad Company, of record on the 
books of the Voting Trustees’, at the close of business 
on June 22d, 1898. e transfer boods of th 
tees’ certificates for second preferred stock wi 
closeat3 P.M. ag ad , 1898, and will reopen at 10 


led. 
Dated New York, June 
J. KENNEDY Pro: ee COMPANY, Agents. 





CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAIL- | 
WAY CUO vara 


Wa L STREET, J 
A dividendof ONE AND THREE -QUATERS PE PER 
CENT. = the preferred stock and T ONE 
HALF PERCENT. on the cow-mon stock of this com. 
pany will be paid at this office on hag mene July 6th, 

Transfer books will close on nesday, June 
8th, and reopen on Monday, June Sch, 1898 

8. O. HOWE, ‘Treasurer. 





ly appreciated by their thousands of customers, who 
are not alone confined to New York City and vicin- 
ity, but are scattered all over the United States. 





Tue Knitted Mattress Commune of Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass., have, as our readers know, obtained an 
excellent reputation for their knitted table padding, 
one of which should be upon every dining-table in 
the land. They also manufacture the celebrated 
knitted mattress pads, of which they have supplied 
twenty-five thousand to the United States Govern- 
ment during the past ten years in addition toa great 
many for hotels and public institutions. They are 
essential for comfort, cleanliness and economy. 
They are used without a mattress upon a woven 
wire spring in warm weather, and upon hard beds 
to-make them comfortable; and for hygienic reasons 
they would seem to be indispensable, as simply air- 
ing and turning a mattress is not quite sufficient. To 
meet the demands of cleanliness something must be 
used like the knitted mattress pad, that can be read- 
ily washed. They make a hard soft and a hot 
bed cool. Illustrated circulars and price-lists will 
be sent upon application to the Knitted Mattress 
Company, Canton Junction, Mass. 





SHEPPARD Knapp & Co., Sixth Avenue, Thirteenth 
to Fourteenth Streets, are just now offerfng their 
semiannual clearing sale, with prices at a very low 
figure. The many readers of THe INDerenDENT who 
visit New York should not fail to call at Sheppard 
Knapp & Co.’s, as they will find there goods in pro- 
fusion at prices which will astonish them. 


The Filter That Filters! 











Mailed upon receipt of $1.25. 
JOHN G. AVERY, Spencer, Mass. 
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F. H. Cuester, Manager of the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, has become the manager of The Mascono- 
mo, at Manchester (by the Sea), Mass., one of the 
most charming of the New England beaches. 





New York Crryv is possibly the most famous sum- 
mer resort in the world. We have here in New 
York climate to suit the most fastidious; we have an 
attractive seashore; we have great art galleries; we 
have amusements and shops. We also have a Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, situated on Madison Square, central 
to everything in the city, within easy walking dis- 
tance of the shopping district, and it is one of the 
best maintained hotels to be found anywhere. It is 
kept on both the American and the Euro - lans. 
Readers of Tz INDEPENDENT coming to } ork, 
on pleasure or business bent, can stay at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotei with the greatest amount of comfort 
and conver™=ace. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MISSIONARY BN eee AT CHAU- 


Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, who wish 
to visit Chautauqua the coming season, are invited to 
Tr rooms, free of expense, in the Cottage con- 
nected with the Presbyterian House at Chautauqua, 
for two weeks in July or August. 

The number of rooms is limited, and early applica- 
pw o—_ be made so that as many as possible can be 
en 

If there is room, after providing for such Mission- 
aries, young men, sons of Missionaries of the Presby- 

terian ards, who wish to pursue some course of 
study at Chautauqua, and any Presbyterian minister 
and wife, or the widow of any minister under the care 
of one of the Boards of our Church will be received. 

Address, Presbyterian Missionary Cottage. Post-Office 
Box No. 1, meee, § N. Y. 

E. A. SKINNER, Secretary. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist St., N. Y. 


June Whispers 
of Bridal Needs! 


COQUETTISH, CHIC CONFEC. 
TIONS, THAT BESPEAK JUNE 
SUNSHINE, WITH FASHION’S 
TOUCH FRESH UPON THEM! 


New Silks. 

Elegant Silks—richness, newness, 
novelty. The June bride can come 
expecting to get the best and to pay 
easy prices. For instance: 




















For eee Sea. 3 white, ivory and 
cream Duchesse—can’t picture these 
in type—$r.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.50 and..$3.00 
In white, cream and pearl gray Ben- 
galine, a yard 
And a great range of colored Taffetas 
for lining traveling dresses; special, 
per yard 


Dainty Muslin Underwear. 


Women’s Muslin Underwear sets, of 
drawers, gowns, chemises and corset- 
covers, ‘elaborately trimmed with 
Point de Paris lace; per set, special. $7.50 

Women’s bridal sets, comprising four 
pieces, with fine torchon lace trim- 
OE WING ic cds onthe ccicavsusnees $7.98 


Silk Hosiery. 


Special—Women’s Silk Stockings in 
ribbed and plain, all colors and black; 
per pair, $2.48 Ri ae eons 


Silk Underwear. 


Women’s Swiss Ribbed Silk Vests, low 
neck, fancy front; also V-shaped and 
in pretty colors, $4.50, $3.25, $2. 75 


MORAG irs Bia ibe sdarededs dy sceeees 1.50 
Women’s Swiss Ribbed Silk Vests, high 
neck, short sleeves, all colors, $3.25 
MESA cide Ses sbeecceeency schis sah ou 2.00 
Women’s Swiss Ribbed Silk Vests, high 
neck, long sleeves, all colors, $3.98, 
GMB sie Sean's oes aesvededncvqutedasen ean $2.25 
Women’s Swiss Ribbed Silk Tights, 
Seer errr wet pre $1.98 
Women’s black and cream silk tights; 
GUNNS wa cea euls shsveeske ceed etecs $5.75 


H. O’NEILL & CO , 6th Ave., N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


Semi-Annual Clearing Sale! 


The entire balance of this season’s stock,consisting of 
broken lots, odd pieces and patterns of every descrip- 
tion, in all the various grades, 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 


Mattings! Mattings! 


CHINA AND JAPANESE. 
An Elegant Assortment. 
Our own importation, in novel effects, from 


$3.50 per roll of 40 yards. 


Green Rush, Willow, and Light 


SUMMER FURNITURE 


in Suits, Settees, Rockers, Odd Pieces, ete., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C€O., 


Sixth Ave,, 13th and 14th Sts., New York. 
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Knitted Table Padding 


or sale by all first-class dry goodshouses. An arti- 
cle for DINING TABLE § SERVICE which com- 
bines luxury with strict economy. Unlike cheap 
substitutes, tt does not harden after washing, but re- 
tains all its original softness, and is especially useful 
in preserving the highly polished surface of tables. 
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Knitted Mattress Pads 


Fe: putting on top of a mattress to protectit from 

being soiled and to obtain a smooth and level bed. 
During bot summer nights, when used alone upon a 
woven wire spring, without a mattress, one secures 
luxurious ease, otherwise unattainable. We also 
manufacture mattresses three inches thick on same 
principle. Every trim housekeeper recognizes the 
merit of these goods at once. Samples free. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO, 


CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 


HOTELS. x 














FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
American and European Plans. 


| The most Famous Representative 
American Hotel. 


New as the Newest. 


Always Fresh and Clean. 





The location, on the beautiful Madison 
Square at the intersection of Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, is the most central and 
delightful in the city. 

It isis in the very heart of the shopping 
district, and easily accessible to the art gal- 
eries and amusements; and has direct car 
communications with all railways and im- 
portant points. 

{t is less than ten minutes by electric car 
from the Twenty-third Street entrance of 
the hotel to the stations of the New York 
Central, Harlem & New Haven Railroads; 
and less than fifteen minutes to the Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth street ferries of 
the Pennsylvania and the Erie Railroad 
systems. 

It affords the most liberal accommoda- 
tions in the city. 

The American Plan will be maintained as 
heretofore, without change, at the highest 
standard of excellence. Terms $5.00 per 
day and upwards, including steam heat or 
open fires. 

The European Plan will have every possi- 
ble resource and convenience for those who 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prefer that plan. Terms for rooms $2.00 per 
day and upwards, including steam heat or 
open fires. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Cable address, “ FirTH.” 

















TRAVEL. 
WHERE 


SHALL WE SPEND 
THE 


SUMMERP 


THE ERIE answers this important question 
in its handsomely illustrated publications just 
issued. 

RURAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by 
its lines and branches in Sullivan, Orange and 
Rockland Counties. New York ; Wayne and Pike 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic and Bergen 
Counties, New jersey. Containing a complete 
directory of hotels and boarding houses, as well 
as information regarding distances, rates of fare, 
and train service. Can be obtained from any 
ERIE ticket agent, or by sending six cents in 
stamps to General Passenger Agent. 


FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


containing valuable articles on the fresh-water 
game fish, and methods of catching them, and a 
complete directory of the streams, lakes and 
ponds on the ERIE where the best fishing may 
be found ; also, distances, rates of fare, cost of 
boats and guides, kinds of fish and records of best 
catches. Can be obtained from ERIE ticket agents 
or from 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen’ 1 Passenger aoe. N. Y. 








FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 


THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 


26 numbers, post-paid, flor 75 cents, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE latest Life Insurance company to 
adda building of its own tothe tall struc- 
tures in the ‘‘down-town” district is 
the Washington. A good site isalways 
the first requisite for the most success- 
ful investment in office buildings, and 
the Washington has an unsurpassed 
one, the southwest corner of Broadway 
and Liberty; with the narrow lane-like 
Thames Street in the rear; this is No. 
141, where, prior tothe Western Union, 
the old American Telegraph Company 
used to be. The two lower stories 
have the external effect of one, this 
being accomplished by carrying up the 
vertical lines so as to appear unbroken 
and by having the four columns which 


: Insurance. 
Washington Life Insurance Company. 


Then comes ancther row of windows in 
the twelfth story; then come two stories 
in the double form, the upper one of 
the two having arched windows, and 
the vertical lines shown distinctly, the 
effect being hightened by projecting 
out the columns pilaster-wise, a pair of 
these in the middle of the Broadway 
front and onthe Liberty Street side a 
group of three just around the corner, 
and another at the rear, each of the 
three sets leading up to a large two- 
storied dormer-window in the mansard 
roof, for, above a heavy cornice with 
broken lines is imposed the peaked top 
which seems the inevitable way of bring- 
ing the climb toa close. By the usual 








mark the entrance in the Liberty Street 
side run up to the third floor, where 
they project in the form of bold hori- 


zontal lines. The third floor (to be 
the company’s own quarters) is distinct 
and accentuated by an ornamental 
cornice which runs uniformly and 
unbrokenly around both sides of the 
building. Upon this is placed a ‘‘ block” 
of eight stories, showing six windows 
on Broadway and thirteen on Liberty 
Street, all floors precisely alike; the 
word ‘‘block” is fairly accurate, for 
the appearance is that of a colossal 
block of wopd, with of 
dows. ‘ 

The ‘‘ block’’ of repetition ends with 
a horizontal line in a small projection, 


TOWS win- 





a sort of ‘‘bead’’ running all around. 











count of ‘‘stories” this reckons nine- 
teen. Altogether this is a fine build- 
ing, with nearly every office taken before 
completion and is a decided ornament 
to the city of New York. 

One might, indeed, expect this re- 
sult, for the Washirgton is one of the 
festina lente class of companies; or, if 
you prefer a more idiomatic expression, 
it is of the Davy Crockett sort—it first 
makes sure of being right, then goes 
ahead. So the building, with its com- 
bination of pink granite with light lime- 
stone, and its clever treatment toward 
and at the top, shows a determination 
to make the best of circumstantes. 
The building is an amelioration, and, 
therefore, a good one to get into; the 
company itself, we might say, is also an 
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amelioration—of the hard conditions in 
this trying world—and is, therefore, a 
good one to get into. In every way it 
zs a good company; sound, quiet, free 
from fuss and restless competition, 
firmly holding every step taken, and 
taking steps only as they are seen clear- 
ly to be worth taking; a policy-holders’ 
company without reproach, and one 
which any well-informed man would 
suggest to an inquiring friend. 


The Evident Reason Why. 


SPEAKING of the resistance, in a 
Southern State, to alaw requiring that 
the certificates of policies of assessment 
life insurance societies should be plainly 
stamped as ‘‘assessment,” Commis- 
sioner Betts, of Connecticut, remarks 
that ‘‘exactly why these associations 
should be afraid to‘have the true char- 
acter of their business known is not at 
once apparent, and a most unfortunate 
condition exists where any class of in- 
surance companies has so conducted its 
operations that its name is a reproach 
to the institution.” Distinctly we can- 
not agree. Onthe contrary, it zs ‘‘ex- 
actly apparent ’’ why these associations 
object to being compelled to mark and 
offer their goods as what those goods 
are; they want to have them accepted 
as something which they are not. From 
the beginning of this assessment scheme, 
some eighteen years ago, until now, 
we have not once objected to its 
existence or to its being offered and 
bought as precisely what it is, namely, 
term insurance, or insurance on life for 
aterm of years. Such insurance can 
be furnished by this plan, altho of a 
more uncertain quality and at no better 
price than can be had of substantial 
companies having assets and reserves; 
but inasmuch as people want life insur- 
ance for life and not for a term, we 
have strenuously objected to the decep- 
tion and crime of offering the latter for 
the former. If the assessment societies 
had only called themselves by their own 
proper name only and had offered their 
policies for just what they are, we 
should -have hafl no opposition for 
them. People may buy what they 
please, in insurance as elsewhere, and 
their choice is their own business; but 
we object to having pewter and brass 
marketed as silver and gold. 

Of course, nobody shrinks from the 
light unless he has something to con- 
ceal, nor tries to do business under the 
name of another unless he realizes that 
the other is better. Nobody except the 
maker or utterer of counterfeit money 
objects to having ‘‘counterfeit’”’ 
stamped upon such money. The bogus 
concern which, we take pleasure in be- 
lieving, we helped run to earth some 
years ago, would not have printed it- 
self ‘‘Mutual Benefit Life’’ in big 
letters and have added *‘ Association of 
America’’ in the smallest of type, had 
it not desired to be mistaken for the 
great New Jersey company whose name 
it stole. The parties who, to-day, hold 
auction sales of ‘Spaulding bicycles” 
and think they have disarmed prosecu- 
tion because they have hired some man 
by the name of Spaulding, plainly seek 
to be mistaken for Spalding without 
the wz. Andso it goes on, year after 
year—sham calling itself by the well- 
earned name of substance and strenu- 
ously objecting to being compelied to 
tell the truth only. 








Obituary. 


THE death of President Edward L. 
Allen, of the Getman American Fire 
Insurance Company, which occurred 
during last week, was a great and sad 
surprise in fire underwriting circles, both 
here and in Chicago, as he was well 
known and highly esteemed in both 
cities, and had a host of friends in both. 
Mr. Allen was a man of fine character, 
and his business friends as well as his 
personal friends will feel a loss in his 
death, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 189S...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES...............-- 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





Industrial Life Insurance. 


Tuis form of life insurance is designed 
' for the benefit of persons who are un- 
able to carry ordinary life policies. The 
amount insured ranges from ten dof?lars 
upward to a few hundred dollars at acost 
of five cents per week upward and in- 
sures all ages fromtwoto seventy. Pol- 
icies are payable immediately after 
death. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ComMPANY, of New York, transacts 
an enormous industrial business. 





1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January Ist, 1898. 








Capital Stock, all cash................ $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve............-.++ 4 34-634 3 

Unsettled Losses and other claims. 3 7,654 O2 
Net Surplus..........:sceeeeeeeeeeeee 1,380,419 50 
TOtAl AMBCES......0.0.cccccecvcccvecces $4,433,018 86 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $34,412,582 
Insurance in Foree, 118,654,728 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 








J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Tue Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = = = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 

President. 

Ns, Vice-President. 

A LANNING, Secretary. 

- E. ate Rp, ' Ass’t Secretaries. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica- 
0. J. J. McDonaLp, General Manager. Gro. E. 
LINE, Ass’t General oneget. 
BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT, Continental Building, 
Court and Montague Streets. C. H. DuTCHER, Sec’y 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all 
Kinds, General Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds 


This commany has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It will continue to give pulicy-holders the same thorough 


care a rmanent protection which have given it 
its high reputation in the past. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, += - = _ 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

sh? iver one year from the date of issue, the 
liability wt e Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupution.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishin, 


this Company, may communicate with Richard E. 
Cochran, 3d Vice-President, at tne Home Office, 267 
Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
GEO 





GE H. BURFORD... 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS... 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH 


..-: President. 
esident 


RICH’D E. COCHR 

A. WHKELWRIGHT............00000ceceeeees Secr 

J.L. KENWAY...... Assistant Secretary 
WI. DF, BER Ss daccncccsccccecedestersccee Actuary. 
Piicy oh) 8, ) GSR SEE rape Cashier 
PR: . SE ae Medical Director. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WILLIAMS.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
RA 7 eR ee 
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FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEIENT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company 


“JOHN A. IIcCALL, President. 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 31, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,173,803) and Stocks of 
Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($5,065,948)....... 








$113,239,751 





Bonds and Mortgages (900 first liens)................ 41,082,422 
Real Estate (74 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings). ad 16,991,000 
*Net Premiums in course of collection..........cc.ccccccccccccceccccceccs 4,053,771 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest................000eeeeeee 10,243,984 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

NN Ee sides hess Cn ne ocak Se tR Cease yobs sunsic awd unas ves 9,089,498 
ORGS BOM DOU BOUIN 21k s 5 iiciren hn cade Cer sdTe Tied ce bedccebddde ver 1,486,648 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities $5,626,655)...........+-. 4,507,307 

Fatal AGsGhes co denies ccicics des Srgutate data Sain eek cased e Ga $200,694,44 I 





LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, as per Certificate of New York Insurance Department.. 


i erve or : $164,956,079 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Annuities and Endowments await- 























PUNE ee So Clee cca hace ho soln 0 GCG vba dacs eadceadeneeners 2,157,205 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments.........................-5- kasd 209,036 
Surplus Reserved Fund .voluntarily set aside * the Comeany which, 

with the Reserve Fund as calculated by the Insurance Department, 

will be the equivalent toa three per cent. reserve on all existing pol- 

icies (see certificate of Superintendent of Insurance below)........... 16,195,926 
Net Surplus, after setting aside the above Surplus Reserved Fund..... 17,176, 105 

ERAS Cv ease tue tac ce nein es ese d oe fcehluapietsoecas $200,694,441 

INCOME—1897. 

New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities.................eeeeeeeeeeee $6,659,816 
NE iano ssa kar sdixe on cacchvelv pete CHdS SM ews Cablee Sav eguige cows 26,321,145 
IE Gee SILL cee eiae casa. baled Uibe sc kcdlddudedes dosicsareeviabids cle 8,812,124 

BS ale beter IEE Sead Se ae PRC rp nn Ee ee $41,793.085 

DISBURSEMENTS~—1897. 

PP CM at nibh oo cndse tpg iladrerSpalectakeetewcte de drab ivees de cavdeds $9,669,506 
PONE Ss sae o sagas veh eset ota s cur aetetcnt encase css caqsdkcorececseses 2,919,618 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders.................2++e200+5 6,820,242 
Commissions on New Business of $135,555,794, Medical Examiner’s Fees, 

Se aE NS ic givga cS ieh a babes cssusessecurancecetecues 3,631, 100 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 

count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $741,465,131, 

WANE SETI WTS OD a oo cscs ccccccncasweveteagessessenceces 4,779,391 

Oe Ne TN oo ooo. o.0 6 sin n't ca wids beanie tan daedce $27,810,947 
I AN ln bin na Bik oo. cab'g0¥isebr he on deter oes i eedeeae Juels 13,982,138 
ME ie ogisediehicedtshu ncurses akecie tele iedeec cer $41,793,085 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Insurance in Force, December 31, 1896.............+++00+ 299,785 $826,816,648 
Pe SOE ON BO I on ion ooh oon ccncpn tncdbenconetoeneds 63,708 135,555:794 
Old Insurance ReVived, Increased, etc... .........cccscccccsccccces 699 2,007,825 
TRU aise sees ou ee Cacacek as bese bcc ecawscwumets'ed 364, 192 $964, 380, 267 
Total Terminated in 1807...............+. Guth anacaidabedasanare ces 31,234 87,359,342 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1897...............++- 332,958 $877,020,925 
5 NN AE a as aiid nag Gnas cedeayehrdwewiecaeees 339173 $50,204,277 
New Applications Declined in 1897...........ccecccccses cocccvecs 9,310 25,020,930 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Albany, January 6th, 1898. 

I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO/PIPANY, of the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the 
business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY, that in accordance with the provisions of Section 
Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, | have caused the 
policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, 
at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I certify the same to be $154,956,079. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


$200,694,440.89. 
The general liabilities $2,366,330.49. The Net Policy Reserve as calculated 


by this Department 
$ 164,956,079.00. 


The Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company, which, 
added to the Department Policy Valuation, provides a liability equivalent to a 
three per cent. reserve on all policies, 


$16,195,926.00. 
The Net Surplus (excluding the Surplus Reserve Fund of $16,195,926), 


$17,176 105.40 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused 
my Official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above 








To learn what offer we can make you. The 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 
LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. Get a fac simile policy showing 
AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP_ INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of iapse. 
You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 


A. A. MOSHER, Eastern MANAGER 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 


It costs you 
nothing —~ 
































written. LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 
SOHN A. MeCALL........000... 000.05 President... | CHARLES C. WHITNEY......... Secretary. 
HENRY TUCK.................. Vice-President. | EDWABD N. GIBBS............... Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH............... 2d Vice-President. | HUGH S. THOMPSON.......... Comptreller. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON..........Medical Directer. 
ees Actuary. | THEODORE M.BANTA............... Cashier. 
JOHN B. LUNGER..... Managing Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY................... Auditor. 
F.W. FRANKLAND....Associate Actuary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt, of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. ApPLETON..D. Appleton & Co., Piblishers , HENay C. MORTIMER..... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLBEY.........cccccccccccsccces Capitalist | Gro. AusTIN MorRISON.......Pres. Am. Cotton Of1 Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........ The H. B. ClafiinCo., Dry Goods | Aveustus G. PaINe...... Pres, New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES 8. FatRcHILD.Late Secretary U.8. ‘Treasury | Gzoraz W. PERKINS...................3d Vice-President 
Tuomas F, FOWLER.........- Pres. N.Y.,O.& W.R.R. | Epmunp D. RanDOoLpu....Pres.Continental Natl Bank 
EDWARD N. GIBBS..........+.-++ Treasurer of Company | pinata: Attorney-at-Law 
WILLiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants | Oscar 8. STRAUS............0..c00ccecceeeeee China Ware 
GaRReET A. HOBART...... Vice-President United States | WitiiaMm L. STRONG.......Ex Mayor of New York City 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER. Attorney and Counsellorat Law | Henry TUCK..................20e0ceeeeeee Vice-President 
WALTER H. Lrwis........ Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods | Jouy J. VALENTINE.....Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex . 
Woopsvury Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., DryGoods | 4 2d Vice-President 
Mons Fi OSM iss sickecdesieisisdiccsiin WOOT F ingen BO Watts)...°. «3. .ccocecccccccvne Capitalist 
SOM Bn, MCAT sos 54 ncn ves cnncceccsddecosccenes President 


* Does not include any unreported first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 
first premium has been paid in cash. 
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Old and Young. 
The Advancing Song. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, 


Apown the sounding ages from afar 
Sweep solemn storms of larum and of 
joy, 
Sad cries of childhood, and the roar of 
war, 
Loud shouts of powers that rescue or 
destroy. 


At first, amidst the multitudinous din, 
Wafts the sweet promise of the Peace 


to come; 
And then o’er Bethlehem’s hiJls angels 
begin 
The song that sings—in Christ and 
Christendom. 


Then as a mother, to the organ grand 
On whose responsive keys her young- 


ling plays, 
Pleased, listens, for song-fragments the 
dear hand 
Feels for, and, finding, yet new chords 
essays; 


So not sore fretted is the Holy One 
At the poor efforts of Earth’s infancy, 
But smiles o’er many a lute and lyre un- 
done, 
If her taste take to love and minstrelsy. 


Oh, dear to Him those strains of earlier 
Earth, 
That timid crept among the discords 
dire, 
And wooed the world to songs of rever- 
ent mirth, 
Of helpful hope and eminent desire! 


But ever and anon almost unheard, 
Among the Babel cries of wrath and 
pride, 
The song of peace; and oft have strange- 
ly erred 
Those who the chosen choirs of God 
should guide. 


Oh, sad the thought, how God’s own 
noble souls 
Lift psalms of joy that be well-nigh 
akin, 
Yet, pitched at different keys, harsh dis- 
cord rolls 
Through all—entangling very praise 
in sin! 


Yet ever down the years more freely flow 
The stronger strains of widening mel- 
ody, 
While the rude Discords now less stridu- 
lous grow, 
Watching God tune his worlds to har- 
mony. 


He year by year the broken reeds doth 
mend, 
And joyously new instruments invent; 
So creeds and deeds and peoples without 
end 
Bring psalms that savor of a sacra- 
ment. 


All ages add musicians to His choir, 
All loving faiths find some mellifluous 


lays; 
No wrong but with new zeal sets love 
afire, 
No soul but pays some tribute to the 
praise. 


God is Himself eternal Harmony, 
Heaven and the Earth his mighty sym- 
phonies; 
Earth’s Anvil Chorus blends in euphony 
With Hallelujah Chorus of the skies! 


Sav Gzrtiges-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


A Rift in the Lute. 


BY JOHN J. A’ BECKET, 





Mr. AND Mrs, GORDON STONE were 
a living panegyricon matrimony. There 
was no undue exhibition of this regard. 
It was too strong, too assured, too 
much a part of themselves to admit of 
the lighter touches in order with a less 
deep devotion, The vogue of those 
sections of the country whose laws are 
amiable solvents for matrimonial bonds 
would cease were the Gordon Stones 
exponents of the universal marriage lot. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Agnes Lippincott first met Gordon 
Stone on a Cunarder bound for Europe. 
The Lippincotts always took the Cu- 
nard line when they went abroad. They 
were the kind of people who ‘‘ always’’ 
did whatever they did. The twoyoung 
people fell in love with a steadily gath- 
ering force that argued destiny. Miss 
Lippincott was twenty, and the only 
daughter of a widowed mother. Her 
family was an austerely conventional 
Philadelphia one, whose sucial territo- 
rial range was sharply defined, and 
which measured personal distinction 
with a vernier. The girl was moder- 
ately pretty and with a due share of the 
Lippincott manner. She was warm- 
hearted, full of noble traits, an admira- 
bly poised, strong character. 

A swell Englishman presented Gor- 
don Stone to Mrs. Lippincott and her 
daughter. By the end of the voyage 
the young people were already such 
good friends that Miss Lippincott 
promised to let Gordon know on what 
boat they would return that he might 
book for the same. The young man 
had an ample income and a marked 
taste for scientific investigations, which 
he was thus able to gratify fully. He 
was going to Berlin to consult with 
several prominent professors there on 
subjects he had carefully studied. 

In their European wanderings the 
Lippincotts included Berlin. It had 
not figured in their itinerary as 
planned. But Miss Lippincott, by a 
happy thoughtfulness, recalled to her 
mother that an old Philadelphia friend 
of theirs had married a nobleman with 
a court position, and as they had never 
been to Berlin they could kill two birds 
with one stone by passing a short time 
there. She did not put it in that way, 
as it might have suggested a third bird 
and a second Stone. 

The young man found out without 
any miracle that they were there, and 
as he had by this time mapped out quite 
a course of future study, he promptly 

‘«shook” the learned professors and 
devoted himself with unflagging interest 
to the two women. 

One may realize that a mother and 
young daughter and maid traveling 
without any male attaché will find their 
trip materially lightened by the assidu- 
ous attentions of a young man with 
more information than a courzer de 
place and a devoted service that money 
cannot buy. Exacting chaperon that 
Mrs. Lippincott was, she could not de- 
cline such cheering ministrations. But 
when Gordon Stone declared that he 
expected to return to America on the 
same boat with them, the Philadelphia 
mother sounded a warning Lippincott 
note to her daughter, to the effect that 
as they were getting back to the restric- 
tions of the town of Penn, it would be 
well to tax Mr. Stone somewhat less. 

‘‘He certainly appears a worthy per- 
son, and is evidently well off; but we 
know nothing of his family, my dear,’’ 
said Mrs. Lippincott, sagely. ‘I un- 
derstand that it is Western.” 

During the return voyage the lady 
learned more about his family. His 
mother had died when he wasa child. 
His father had made his own fortune, 
quite a large one, and had died in 
Tennessee two years ago. It was Miss 
Lippincott to whom the young man 
told these facts, and having got thus 
far he said, with a fine frankness, that 
as he wished to make her his wife if 
she loved him enough to accept him, 
he wanted to tell her one painful truth; 
his father had died of alcoholism in a 
sanitarium. Barring this weakness for 
drink, the elder Stone was a generous 
man of admirable conduct, worthy of 
the honor in which his son held his 
memory. 


Gordon Stone admitted the awful 
force of heredity. But he had a yet 
stronger conviction of an individual’s 
capacity for shaping his own character. 
For the past ten years he had tasted 
nothing more stimulating than black 
coffee, and he modestly avowed his 
moral certainty that a passion for drink 
would never befall him. 

Altho this unwelcome truth about 
his father’s death was so little known 
that there was hardly a possibility of it 
ever reaching her ears or those of her 
mother in any other way than by his 
own assertion of it, he had so strong a 
sense that between husband and wife 
there should be the utmost openness 
and confidence that he chose this very 
time, in which he declared her the one 
woman he could ever wish to marry, to 
impart this fact to her. Whatever 
there was in himself to conciliate her 
favor he left to her perceptions to dis- 
cover, but this one quasi blot on his 
scutcheon he exposed to her eyes in 
the simplest, most straightforward 
fashion. 

There was no doubt in Agnes Lippin- 
cott’s mind as to whether she loved 
this fine fellow. But love was not 
enough for marriage. She was suffi- 
ciently the daughter of her ancestors to 
feel a sickening chill at the thought of 
taking as her husband the son of a man 
who had killed himself by alcoholic ex- 
cesses. She frankly confessed the need 
of a few days in which to think the 
matter out. 

At the end of the third day she met 
Gordon Stone, and with sweet direct- 
ness accepted him for himself. Then 
she quietly remarked: ‘‘I have not yet 
mentioned the subject to Mamma. Il 
wanted to be perfectly sure of myself 
first. When it comes to a family ques- 
tion, Mamma is somewhat exacting 
and hard to persuade, I think it quite 
likely,” she added, with a faint smile, 
‘that she will absolutely refuse her 
consent.”’ 

‘« And then?’’ asked Gordon Stone. 

«‘Then—I shall marry you without it,” 
she replied, with quiet force, a pretty 
flush rising in her cheek, 

Mrs. Lippincott did refuse her con- 
sent energetically. She even informed 
Mr. Stone that she considered his con- 
duct reprehensible in the extreme in 
taking advantage of their ignorance. 

‘«Such an appetite for intoxicants is 
not gentlemanly,’’ she said, quite as if 
nothing but what was plebeian ever suc- 
cumbed to a taste for drink. ‘<I trust 
that you will feel that your aspirations 
to my daughter’s hand are singularly 
misplaced and must be at once aban- 
doned.” 

‘Mrs, Lippincott,” replied the young 
man, calmly, but with determination, 
‘I promise you that I shall marry your 
daughter, and will make her life a hap- 
py one; and I assure you she will never 
suffer frem any intemperateness of 
mine. This is something that concerns 
her and me more than it does grave- 
yardsful of ancestors, be their quality 
what it may. I have told her of this 
weakness of my father’s; if she can 
overlook it, I should think you might.” 

Mrs. Lippincott did not share this, 
view; and as Agnes knew her mother 
pretty well, the outcome was that ina 
few weeks after their return she quietly 
came to New York one morning, and 
was made Mrs. Gordon Stone by every 
formality of law and religion. 

For the next year they led a life of 
ideal happiness. Mr. Stone had pur- 


chased a large country place in a beau- 
tiful mountainous region of New Eng- 
land. They entertained a great deal, 
finding in an alternation of house- 
parties and a solitude a4 deux a keener 
enjoyment of each of those phases of 
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existence. Mrs. Lippincott, when the 
deed was done, finding the Gordon 
Stones received everywhere by the best 
people, obtained a promise from them 
that they would never speak again of 
the nature of the elder Stone’s mortal 
illness, and accepted the rdle of a Lip- 
pincott mother-in-law. She got to en- 
joy it thoroughly. 

The library in the country house of 
the Stones had a large conservatory ad- 
joiningit. Palms, ferns, century-plants 
and the like were thickly massed at the 
end of it into which the library opened. 
There was also a door leading from the 
conservatory on to the lawn. 

One warm, summer evening, after a 
particularly enjoyable day, everybody 
had retired for the night. Mrs. Stone 
had kissed her liege lord ‘‘ good-night” 
and withdrawn to her apartment. Mr. 
Stope would often spend an hour or 
two at this part of the day in the libra- 
ry, studying up some point. There was 
no noise and there were no duties to- 

ward anybody to interrupt him. 

About half-past one Mrs. Stone 
awoke, and remembered that she had 
neglected to give orders to call one of 
the guests the next morning, who had 
to leave by an early train. She at once 
arose, and slipping up to the servant’s 
quarters repaired this neglect. Then 
the thought occurred to her that she 
would steal into the conservatory by 
the door from the lawn and look at 
dear Gordon enriching his mind with 
fresh knowledge. ° . 

She made her way noiselessly, in her 
soft slippers, through the conservatory, 
and brushing away the leaves of the 
plants peeped out from her leafy cov- 
ert, a smile on her face. 

She saw her studious husband, with 
his hand resting soothingly on the 
shoulders of a young girl, whose face 
was upturned to his with pathetic in- 
terest. Such a pretty, sweet young 
face, too. It was quite a charming 
tableau vivant, 

It was an effective one, if the effect 
on Mrs. Stone may be taken as any 
measure of it. Stunned, her eyes wide 
open, she stood petrified, her heart 
beating wildly. Gordon was not one 
of the petting kind. He had never 
called her ‘‘ Aggie” in his life, nor had 
he ever stroked her hair. She had 
hardly realized this until that moment; 
his constant deep regard had been more - 
than small endearments. 

Yet there he was, unless her eyes de- 
ceived her, cajolingly patting the young 
woman on her shoulder, while his cheek 
rested with familiar tenderness on the 
top of hershapely head. Mrs. Stone’s 
first impulse was to walk into the 
library and demand an explanation. 
Her next was to beat a retreat at once. 
Her third was to wait through a sense 
of duty and see if anything would 
transpire that might prove a key to the 
situation, 

What came to pass was that Mr. 
Stone took a roll of notes from the 
table and handed them to the young 
woman. Then, as if feeling that the 
interview must be brought to an end, he 
rose, and, taking the girl’s sweet face 
gently between his hands (Mrs. Stone 
winced) said impressively: ‘Now, 
Nettie, you must not come in this way 
again. It is too foolish. If you were 
seen, there would have to be explana- 
tions, and you would not like the real 
one to be given any more than I, You 
know you can always count on me, and 
that I will always aid you. But write 
or wire; or, if you think you must see 
me, I will come to you. This money, 
you say, will tide you over all right 
now. Remember that I am just as fond 
of you as in the old days, I shall let 
you go to the Lodge gate where you 
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jeft your carriage, by yourself. There 
is no danger, and if any one sees you 
alone they will think it is one of the 
maids. Now, good-by, Nettie. Don’t 
think I am vexed with you. I am think- 
ing of you more than myself.” 

The girl looked at him with a beauti- 
ful expression of gratitude and affec- 
tion, then flung her atms around his 
neck and kissed him. Mrs, Stone as- 
sisted at all this as if she were being 
driven fathoms deep in a slough of hu- 
miliation. The girl, meanwhile, put on 
a veil, and Gordon escorted her to the 
door of the house. As he disappeared 
from the room, Mrs. Stone hastened 
back to her own. 

Common sense has no worse foe than 
a proud woman’s jealousy. Nothing 
could have seemed so unlikely to the 
trusting wife as the scene she had just 
witnessed. She told herself, with what 
force she could, that it would all be 
duly explained in the morning. She 
had no sleep that night. 

She tried heroically to enter the 
breakfast-room with an air quite her 
usual one. She explained her worn 
expression and haggard eyes by a head- 
ache. Her husband showed a pleasant 
sympathy and solicitude, but Mrs. 
Stone seemed to detect a slight con- 
straint in him. 

She almost dreaded being alone with 
him, If he should try to deceive her 
she would detect it at once, and things 
would be worse than ever. But this 
hideous wall between them made her so 
wretched that she was gladto have him 
propose a morning drive. That offered 
the best and promptest opportunity for 
explanations, 

Gordon at moments seemed preoc- 
cupied and inattentive. She looked at 
the scenery and waited, thinking he was 
fashioning the revelation in his mind. 
Yet if there were an explanation, why 
delay, why heed the manner it was made 
in? 

There was no explanation. Not one 
word or allusion did her husband make 
tothe beautiful girl who had come and 
gone in the night, whom he had caress- 
ed, had bidden to count on him as of 
old, and who had carried away money 
which he had given her. 

As soon as they got back, Mrs. Stone 
said her headache was worse and she 
would take luncheon in her room. 
When Gordon with his, old tenderness 
begged her to stay up-stairs and give 
herself a good rest, she interpreted this 
as an indifference to her company due 
to his late association with the mid- 
night visitor. She could not endure this 
any longer, so she ordered the Victoria, 
saying she was going to the village and 
might stay the night with friends 
there. ; 

Just outside the estate was a pictur- 
esque country inn, perched on a wooded 
knoll. It was quitea fashionable resort 
for city folk, The village lay a mile be- 
yond. The moment the carriage had 
rounded a bend in the road which cut 
off view of the house, Mrs. Stone or- 
dered the coachman to drive at once to 
the inn, There she engaged a room, 
and sat down without a moment’s de- 
jay to compose a note td her husband. 
She could write what she could not 
say, and something had to be done 
to relieve the tension of her teelings. 

She told him what she had seen the 
preceding night. Then she went on: 

“If there was an explanation for all 
this, why did you not make it this morn- 
ing when we were alone on the drive? 
You must see that I have a right to one 
now. If you can make one that will sat- 
isfy me, do it at once. There must beno 
delay. I believe that you would not lie 
to me, whatever else you might do, or 

have done. When I recall your honora- 
ble way of telling me about your father, I 
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can find no reason but one for ,your 
silence here. If there is another, write it 
to me instantly. I shall send this by 
post. If I donot hear from you by to- 
morrow noon I shall conclude that there 
is no explanation that you could make to 
me which I could receive. In that case I 
shall go tomy mothér at once and for- 
ever. Do not let there be any scandal at 
any cost. So by to-morrow noon I shall 
get an explanation orI shall get nothing. 
For I implore you not to write unless you 
can relieve my mind.” 


She sealed the letter carefully and 
put it in the letter-box herself. Unable 
to remain in her room or read, she 
moved about on the veranda trying to 
cloak her agitated feelings as best she 
could. 

The following morning dragged fear- 
fully. At last the mail arrived. She 
was in the office waiting for it. She 
did not realize how confidently she had’ 
expected a letter until the clerk, after 
tumbling out the contents of the mail- 
bag and running through. them, said, 
smilingly: ‘‘ Nothing, Mrs, Stone.” 

‘Then I must go to Philadelphia 
this afternoon,” she said at once. ‘'I 
was expecting a home letter that might 
have obviated that. .I would like a 
carriage for the two o'clock train.’’ 

She had been correct in her estimate 
of Gordon Stone's ¢ruthfulness, at 
least. He had respected her wish, too. 
He knew her. Truthful? She sneered 
inwardly out of the bitterness of her 
heart as she reflected that he had not 
been faithful. All the Lippincott in 
her was up in arms now that he should 
have dared to set her aside, no matter 
how secretly, or to what degree, for 
any other woman. Well, she had rather 
know it all, even at the cost of her life’s 
happiness, than be deceived. He could 
not despoil her of her own dignity. 

As she was on her way to the little 
station she saw several men, servants of 
the inn, scurrying through the woods 
of the little knoll, The colored driver 
asked one of them what they were 
after. He replied that they were ‘jes’ 
gwine ter ketch that black nigger Bill, 
who done break away.” When the 
driver inquired what Bill, who was one 
of the hall-boys at the inn, had done, 

Mrs. Stone sharply bade him drive on 
and satisfy his curiosity later. 

When she got to Philadelphia her 
heart failed her. To go to her mother 
and confess to so ignominious a failure; 
That Lippincott mother who had swal- 
lowed her pride so nobly and had 
treated Gordon Stone almost as if he 
were a born Lippincott himself. She 
could hear Mrs. Lippincott’s winged 
words about mésal/zances, and her cut- 
ting allusions to the drunkard’s son. 
Even if he had been false to her in one 
respect, he had in all others rung so 
true. Ofcourse, it was the ‘‘ unforgiv- 
able sin’’ in a husband. She felt this 
keenly enough without having it ground 
into her by trenchant comments on her 
mother’s part. She would not revile 
him herself, still less permit any other 
todoso. Butshe was not equal yet to 
an interview with her mother. She 
went to the Lafayette and engaged a 
suite. She would rest for a day or 
two. There was no need of hurry now 
about anything that had to be done, 

She remained there a day and a half 
trying to blunt the teeth of the fox that 
gnawed her. Then she’ girded herself 
up with pride and went to the family 
mansion on Walnut Street, prepared to 
dictate her future course to her mother 
in lieu of having it dictated, or even 
advised by her. She was an unfortu- 
nately married Lippincott, but she was a 
Lippincott and would live up to that, 

Her mother fluttered down to see 
her in pleased surprise: ‘‘ Why, Agnes! 
what brings you on in this unexpected 


fashion? And where have you been? 
There’s a letter here from Gordon 
which came yesterday and a telegram 
this morning. What is the matter? 
You two spoil each other in the most 
ridiculous way. When did you leave 
home ?’’ 

‘‘Don’t ask me anything now, Mam- 
ma,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stone, taking the 
letter and telegram carelessly. She 
smiled quite naturally as she added: 
‘I’m tired to death. Let me have 
some luncheon and an hour’s sleep. 
I'll run up-stairs and take off my 
things.”’ 

She hastened away. She was breath- 
ing quickly. The letter was a trifle 
late. She had given her ultimatum, 
and the Lippincotts do not retract ulti- 
matums any more than other great 
Powers. Yet she locked the door of 
her room quickly and, tearing open the 
letter as she flung herself in the nearest 
chair, read it pantingly: 

‘* My dear Agnes:—Why in the world 
did you slip off in this way without a 
word? Let me hear irom you at once, 
or I shall be rushing down to Philadel- 
phia to see what the matter is. Such a 
little of this is so much too much. Of 
course, my dear, I know you have some. 
good reason. You always have. But 
you generally tell itto me. You never 
went away like this before, and I’m quite 
upset. 

‘‘Sanders said you left word you 
might stay in the village the night, and 
altho that seemed odd, with guests in the 
house, I let it gountil the next morning. 
In this house, ‘the king can do no 
wrong,’ isn’t any less true when applied 
to the queen. You didn’t come back the 
next day, and as there was no word 
from you I began to think I should need 
a keeper pretty soon. 

‘‘IT had Rosemary saddled and nearly 
killed the poor thing, I rode her so hard 
intothe village. Icalled at the Colonel’s, 
the Brewsters’, the Gardners’ ,the Thorn- 
dykes’, at all of the houses where you 
would be likely to stay. You hadn’t been 
at any of them! Then you were the wife 
of a husband on the verge of hysterics! 
On the way back, I asked, as a matter 
of form, if you had been at the inn and 
they said: Yes. You went to Philadel- 
phia Tuesday afternoon to see your 
mother. 

‘*This was downright worrying. Is 
Mother ill? If so, why didn’t you tell 
me? Why did you goalone? I amen- 
joying more misery than would seem 
possible to your husband. You know you 
never did a thing like this before. Why 
have you deserted your lord and mas- 
ter, woman, in this odiously original 
fashion? I say nothing about the slight- 
ed guests. You will have to make it right 
with them when you come back. 

‘*Itcame at the wrong time. I’ve had 
to do more hypocrisy, and I’m afraid 
even to tell more little pure white lies 
these last three days than everin my life; 
and Iamthe poorest liar. Of course, I 
could not let the people in the village 
know that I was chasing round ina de- 
mented way to find my wife! Nor let the 
guests suspect I was not perfectly cog- 
nizant of your whereabouts and the rea- 
son of them, 

‘“‘But that isn’t the worst. I’ve got 
something I want to tell you. It seems 
perfectly silly that the lightest little 
secret from you should weigh on my 
mind like pig-iron. 

‘* A poor cousinof mine, a dear, pretty, 
innocent girl, came to me three or four 
days ago at midnight, if you please, ina 
wild panic. She is married to a kind,weak 
man, who has a passion for gambling. 
Aren’t you glad you are married toa 
kind-hearted, strong one, who has no 
passion except a fatuous, benighted one 
for his wife? 

** Well, this husband of Nettie’s had 
lost eight or nine hundred dollars. The 
rent was due, and if he didn’t have the 
money all the fat was in the fire. They 
were ruined! The poor child made him 
swear he would never gamble again if 
she got the money from me. Then she 
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rushed down here, got it, of course (we 
were brought up like brother and sister 
together, and are very fond of each 
other), and I packed her off at once. 
But she made me promise I would not let 
you know about it; she was so ashamed 
of George. [, without thinking to what 
I was binding myself, promised. Nobody 
knew a thing about her coming, except 
Brigham, who is a perfect clam, and it 
seemed simple enough. It wasn’t. I 
have never had a secret from you, and 
the miserable thing worried me so that 1 
wrote to her and said I must tell my wife, 
but that it would go no further. I have 
wished a dozen times that you had stum- 
bled in on us that night in the library, 
and then there wouldn’t have been even 
this day or two in our married life with a 
secret between ts. 

‘* Of course, I get the credit of being a 
richly hen-pecked husband; but I don’t 
mind a trifle like that. Now it’s out, I’m 
ever so much better, thanks. Not wel 
yet, because you have gone away, de- 
serted me. Boo-hoo-hoo! I 
wife. 

“*T couldn’t wait till you came back to 
tell you. Hardly. When are you com 
ing, neglectful woman? Write mea 
once. Or, better (quicker), wire me righ 
away. If not, [ will beat you cruelly 
when I get my clutches on you, and shall 
keep you under lock and key. 

‘*There has beena nice little row at 
the inn, too. I take a special interest in 
that because there’s another tortured, 
outraged husband in it. There are so 
few of us we have to stand by each other. 
It seems there was a young rascal ofa 
hall-boy named Billy at the inn. He 
used tocarry the mail to the station and 
bring it up—that is, they thought hé 
did. His practice, simple but thorough, 
was to diverge into the woods, dump out 
the letters, open them, take money, if 
there was any, and then tear the worth- 
less epistles into fragments, and scatter 
them to the winds. Of course, this 
,couldn’t go on long without his getting 
nabbed. Nice little mail-boy, wasn’t he? 

‘There was a young bride at the inn 
who began to get telegrams once or 
twice a day from her husband, asking 
fiercely why she didn’t write! As she 
wrote one letter, at least, every day, she 
felt something was wrong, and hence the 
discovery of Billy. A husband 
can’t do without his wife for a day or 
two, when he knows where she is, has my 
pity. (I hope you will start for home at 
once on receiving this letter.) 

‘“T am glad to state that Billy is now 
ina little, plain cell with good prospects 
of a long, healthful incarceration. I have 
no personal grudge against him, like the 
injured husband in New York, but I sin- 
cerely hope his wool may be gray before 
he is returned to any letter-carrying busi- 
ness again. 

“But all 
When are you coming back? 
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this is wide of the mark. 
I can't run 
the house without you, and the servants 
and the guests are beginning to pity me 
as a freak husband. Of course, they 
can’t pity you, knowing the treasure you 
possess. How long will you expose me 
to this silent contempt, madam? Come 
back right away, at once. If Mother is 
ill wire me and I’ll come on. I shall be 
glad of an excuse todoso. Wire any- 
how. Yours, GORDON.”’ 

Mrs. Stone, who was smiling like a 
schoolgirl, raised the letter to her lips, 
kissed it ardently, and took a pleasure 
in thinking what a mean wife she was. 
She tore open the telegram. 

‘*Wrote you long letter. No answer. 
Am really worried. If 1 don’t get wire 
from you promptly shall come to Phila- 
delphia at once. GorRDON.” 

She dashed down-stairs, made the 
servant call a messenger-boy, and wrote 
a telegram immediately: 

‘* Leave on 3 0’clock train. Now 2:30. 
You darling! Will explain.” 

No matter if the telegraph operator 
in the village was a woman and would 
secure her an awful notoriety as a mar- 
ried lady who had to wire endearing 
terms to her husband if she was parted 
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from him for a day or two. He was a 
darling, and she was a wretched woman, 
unworthy such a loyal husband. She 
would expiate her sins by a more tender 
wifeliness. 

The messenger-boy had no sooner 
come and gone, than the thought of 
Billy made Mrs. Stone have another 
called. She could not take even re- 
mote chances of worrying Gordon Stone 
by any delay. She had written the new 
telegram and was waiting impatiently 
in the hall in order to encourage the 
boy to hurry by words to that effect and 
the more cogent eloquence of half a 
dollar. 

The bell rang, and Mrs. Stone ran to 
open the door herself. “Apparently the 
‘‘ boy’’ was.a wonderful messenger-boy, 
for he showed a haste in entering the 
house which needed tempering instead 
of any acceleration. He quite ran into 
Mrs. Stone, and the next moment had 
his arms around her. 

‘«Why, Agnes, holloa!’’ cried Gor- 
don Stone, beaming with idiotic but 
pardonable delight. ‘‘Are you all 
right? I got worried. Is Mother 
well ?”’ 

wiis: Stuiie was ‘all right,’’ unless 
hysterical joy means an ill. She clung 
to him, laughing, embracing and kissing 
her responsive husband, between her 
words. 

“Yes. I’mall right. Because I was 
all wrong. Gordon, you married a fool. 
That’s all. Oh, I’m so glad to see 
you!” 

For a moment it looked as if Mrs. 
Stone’s remark was not too severe, and 
as if there were two of a kind; for they 
embraced each other again, and kissed 
as if they had been parted for months. 

‘«Dear me! Isn’t this a little rural ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Lippincott, drifting 
down-stairs. I heard this—this carry- 
ing on, and I was afraid the butler was 
misbehaving himself with the maid. 
Do go up-stairs, if you’re not through. 
James may be here any moment. 
Luncheon is ready.’’ 

‘Why, Mother, are you well ?’’ cried 
Gordon Stone, with blank surprise. 

‘Well? Certainly. My health is 
perfect,” returned the lady in aston- 
ishment, looking from one to the other 
inquiringly. ‘ 

‘‘Mamma, I’m the one that was un- 
well, but I feel perfectly cured. I im- 
agined I wanted to be at home. You 
see, I wanted really to find out what 
Gordon would do if I ran away for 
two or three days, as we've never 
been separated twenty-four hours since 
we were married. I’ve found out; 
and now he wants me to go back right 
away. The guests are on a strike, and 
threaten tc leave unless they have an 
increase of hostess. Is the cab there, 
Gordon?”’ she asked, opening the door 
to look. ‘‘Yes. You forgot to send 
him away? How lucky. We canjump 
right in and catch the train. Good- 
by, Mamma. I will write as soon as I 
get back. I want you to tell me what 
you used to do to Papa when he was 
too affectionate.’’ 

‘« He never was, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Lippincott, with dignity. *‘* But you're 
not going without your luncheon? 
And I have ordered terrapin! ’ 

‘*We must, Mamma. Good-by. How 
well you're looking! Hurry, Gordon, 
or we shall lose the train. It leaves 
at "— ; 

The rest was swallowed up as they 
scrambled into the cab’ like two young 
_ ones let loose for a holiday. ‘‘ Broad 
Street Station,” Mrs. Lippincott heard 
Gordon shout, and the cab rattled off; 
leaving a wake of laughter. 

Mrs. Lippincott in the grasp of an 
absolutely new revelation, stood bare- 
headed on the spotless white marble 
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steps, looking after it as if she were try- 
ing to determine what had taken place 
and could not. Agnes Lippincott had 
never acted that way before in her life. 
Marriage was thawing her out, cer- 
tainly. She hoped not too much. 

Then, suddenly remembering that 
she was doing something no female Lip- 
pincott had done foracentury, at least, 
in standing there almost open-mouthed, 
glaring at a retreating cab, she seem- 
ed to hear her forbears rustle in their 
graves and, turning, hastily entered the 
house. 

She would have watched the cab with 
greater interest if she had known that 
in it was being buried the first and only 
Doubt that ever thrust its fat ugliness 
between Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Stone. 


New York Ciry. 





The Unsociable Mocking-Bird. 


A DESERT FABLE. 


BY MARY E, THOMPSON, 


A MOCKING-BIRD once lived in the 
top of a giant cactus in the desert. 

This desert was a great, sandy plain, 
rimmed with far-off mountains, with 
sage, greasewood, mesquite and other 
bushes all over it, and giant cacti, some 
fifty or more feet high, standing up like 
sticks everywhere. 

Some of the cacti had branches going 
up in such a way as to remind you of a 
branched candlestick, and these the 
Mexicans long ago named ‘‘The Can- 
dlestick ’’; and some stood straight up 
in the air like columns, so altogether it 
was a strange, weird forest. 

Now, the cactus is a peculiar plant, a 
sort of a nature’s water-tank; for, grow- 
ing in the desert, almost every variety 
(and there are over two thousand) is 
filled with a juice that takes the place 
of water to creatures suffering with 
thirst. So the birds often peck holes 
in them, first to get the juice; and, as 
the holes are enlarged, they build their 
nests there, and, because of the thorns, 
are safe from hurtful creatures. 

Now, the cactus that this bird lived 
in had grown up like acolumn, Its 
outside, like that of all giant cacti, was 
a green, leathery rind, grooved and 
ridged straight up the tree, the ridges 
puffy-looking, like funny, long cush- 
ions, and stuck full of clumps of the 
sharpest needle-like thorns. Around 
the top was acrown of milk-white blos- 
soms with hearts of yellow, and under 
the blossoms was the cavity where the 
bird had her nest. 

As the season advanced these blos- 
soms turned to fruit, so what was her 
flower garden at one time was her or- 
chard at another. Here she had built 
her nest for a long time. 

Now, it chanced that one day as she 
sat in her doorway warbling sweetly, a 
hungry fox sauntered by, and, casting 
his eye upward, thus addressed her: 

‘‘Good-morning, madam. How de- 
lightfully you sing! But why do you 
choose so ugly a tree upon which to 
pour forth such floods of melody. Your 
surroundings should correspond with 
your music. Here is a lovely mesquite- 
bush, covered with leaves to shade you 
from the stn. Then it is full of sweet, 
delicious beans, and its sap is clear and 
rich as syrup, and doubtless good for 
your throat. Pray come down and live 
here.” 

But the bird sang back of the satisfy- 
ing nature of her cactus juice, the 
beauty of her flowers, and the sweetness 
of her fruit, and from these she would 
not part. At last, finding his persua- 
sions of no avail, the fox, still hungry, 
left her. 

Then a coyote, seeking ,a dinner, 
begged her to descend where her 


music could be heard to better advan- 
tage by her admiring neighbors. How 
they would enjoy her if only she would 
live on their level! Then he cocked his 
ear toward her in an altogether senti- 
mental and flattering manner. 

But she only lifted up her head and 
sang of the better carrying qualities of 
the air up there, because it was unob- 
structed by branches, or shrubs, and 
purer withal, and better for singing. 

So the hungry coyote went on his 
way without a mocking-bird for dessert. 

Then a wildcat serenaded, and sang 
of the beautiful nesting-places she could 
find in trees that had limbs and 
branches and leaves; and how her bird- 
lings would have something to cling to 
when first they left the nest, and not be 
falling to the hot sand, or be getting 
impaled on cruel thorns. 

Then he called her cactus an ugly 
tree, with a leathery hide, and declared 
that the prima donna among birds, 
for such she was, ought to have a bet- 
ter home. 

Now the mocking-bird felt hurt, for 
a sore spot had been touched, because 
she had often feared these disasters to 
her young, the. cactus furnishing no 
playground tor her broods; then, too, 
she did not like his chaffing—not even 
birds like it—so, putting on a brave 
front, and calling out, ‘‘But my tree 
suits me,” she plucked some thorns, 
dropped them on him, then flitted into 
her nest. 

This made the wildcat so angry that 
he clawed at the cactus until he got 
some thorns in his paws, whereupon he 
became furious and squalled to her: 

‘‘Only your cactus defends you, you 
cowardly thing!’’ 

Then he went snarling and spitting 
under the bushes to lick out the 
thorns, 

Then a road-runner, a bird of the 
desert, with no wings tospeak of, called 
to her to run a race with him fora 
beautiful prize. 

But the mocking-bird intuitively felt 
that the prize awaiting her would be 
the sharp beak of the road-runner, so 
she answered: ‘‘ We can have the race; 
but while you run I will fly.’’ 

Then the road-runner said: ‘‘ Such a 
race would not be fair, for we must run 
it the same way, and I cannot fly; my 
wings were not made for flying.”’ 

‘«‘And I cannot run,’’ replied she; 
‘‘for my feet were not made for racing.” 

Then she sang of the delight of fly- 
ing and soaring, until the road-runner, 
nearly beside himself with envy, as well 
as hunger, darted out of sight after 
other game. 

Then a Gila monster asked her why 
she did not nest in the sand, she could 
find such snug places. It was so windy 
at the top of her tree that sometimes it 
must be unsafe; surely it would bea 
pity to lose her beautiful eggs, should 
the wind bend her cactus in a storm. 
How he would love to see her pretty 
eggs. 

‘* Ay, and taste them too, you hor- 
rid monster! But they are safe enough 
now, and will be, so long as this giant 
cactus stands.”’ 

And she flew away to get out of his 
sight. 

Then a serpent came, and, fixing his 
sharp eyes upon her, said, beguilingly: 
‘‘Come down, O most melodious of sing- 
ers! We are all your friends, and would 
be proud of so distinguished a creature 
among us. Think of the vast audiences 
that would assemble at your concerts, 
Think what a high place you would 
hold among us.”” 

‘* Ah yes, I hold it now,’’ she quickly 
said. ‘*No, thank you, Mr. Serpent. 
The sand in which you live would get 
into my throat, and I could not sing; 
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and Iam so unsociable that I do not 
care for friends such as I would have 
down there.” 

Then she hid herself in her little re- 
treat. 

Upon this the serpent thought to 
climb to her nest; but the thorns soon 
made him desist, and so, cursing both 
thorns and bird, he glided away. 

Then the mocking-bird went to a 
rabbit who was reputed to be wise, and 
told him her experience. 

The rabbit replied: ‘‘ You were wise 
to refuse their invitations; for altho 
all professed friendship, and said sweet 
words, not one meant good to you. 
Had you gone down you would have 
been destroyed. Keep, I pray you, 
your impregnable position, which noth- 
ing but your own indiscretion can lose 
to you. If at any time you follow the 
advice of these wicked counselors, it 
will prove your own ruin, for not one 
of them is your friend.”’ 


MORAL, 


When rectitude and morality descend 
to the level of baseness and corrupt- 
ness, they die, and the land is no longer 
filled with their sweet influences, which 
are to humanity what the sweet songs 
of the mocking-bird are to the desert. 


Sacaton, Ariz. 





The Beginings of a Career. 


BY MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 


SOME years back, perhaps thirty or 
more, a little lad was loitering along 
the street of an interior city. As he 
passed the shop of the local photog- 
rapher, a man came out and spoke to 
him. ‘Do you want a job?” heasked. 
The boy said promptly, ‘Yes, sir!” 

‘Tf you get it, will you attend to it?’’ 
the man asked. 

Again the answer was, ‘‘ Yes, sir!’’ 

«It is not a lively one. You have to 
sit still and watch things,’’ the man 
said. ‘‘Do you think you can keep 
awake ?”’ 

“I can try, sir!’’ the boy said; so, 
after a little more talk, he got the job. 

It was not a lively one. He had to 
sit upon a housetop and watch a lot of 
photographic negatives, to make cer- 
tain that they got just enough light and 
none too much. He did the work well. 
The photographer never caught him 
napping, no matter how suddenly he_ 
came upon him. In a little while he 
showed that he was as intelligent as he 
was trusty. Then the photographer 
noticed that the lad’s clothes, tho worn, . 
were always clean and decently mended. 
A little inquiry proved that the new boy 
was a widow’s son—a widow who had 
very little besides her children and her 
trust inthe Lord. The little her son 
earned was a very material help to her. 
She was eager to have him in school. 
All told, he had been there less than 
two months; but she could not send 
him; he had neither the time nor the 
clothes for it. 

Sitting aloft day after day, the lad fell 
to studying the heavens. Chance had 
thrown into his hands a volume of Dr. 
Thomas Dick’s ‘‘Practical Astronomy.”’ 
At first he found it dry reading, but in 
a little while the study of it had redou- 
bled his interest in his ever-beloved sky. 
He longed above everything for a tele- 
scope, which would enable him the bet- 
ter to search out its glories, its mys- 
teries. By help of his kind employer, 
he at length rigged up an apology for 
one—something whose limited powers 
only served to whet his appetite for real 
telescopic revelations. 

He began to go to Sunday-school. 
His teacher there grew interested in 
him and his ambition. Through her 


aid and counsel, joined to that of other 
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friends, he went seriously to work to 
secure the coveted instrument. A 
second-hand one was offered to him for 
two hundred dollars. He sent for it, 
but found it so unsatisfactory that he 
returned it. Expressage both ways cost 
him twenty dollars he could very ill 
spare. However, he got the money’s 
worth in experience—experience which 
determined him to be satisfied with 
nothing less than a telescope of the 
very first class. 

To get money for such aone he‘work- 
ed and saved. A shabby coat had no 
terrors for him if the shabbiness meant 
something toward the desire of his 
heart. Yet he was only frugal, never 
niggardly, and always generous to a 
friend. Pretty soon he was able to 
buy a telescope of the very best pattern, 
It had a five-inch refractor. When it 
was duly in position upon the roof, 
where he had spent so many working 
hours, he was about the happiest young 
fellow in the world. 

His friends were almost as happy— 
particularly that first friend who had 
given him the aerial job. The roof be- 
came a favorite resort for everybody in 
the city who had the least hankering 
after a sight of the stars. The young 
owner of the telescope was glad to let 
them look. As for himself, he nightly 
scoured the heavens, noting and re- 
cording by means of drawings the many 
wonderful things he saw there. 

Besides a good telescope he had 
phenomenally keen sight. That is evi- 
denced by the fact that with this five- 
inch refractor, an intrument below the 
first power, he discovered and described 
a dozen comets. Providence perhaps 
had put it into the mind of a rich man 
to offer prizes for just such discoveries. 
They were not very big prizes, but al- 
together this self-taught astronomer 
won enough of them to give him a wel- 
come thousand dollars. 

He had, however, rebuffs as well as 

helps from the big outside world. The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met in his native city 
not long after he had begun his study 
of the heavens. He was presented to 
its President, Simon Newcomb, and 
began modestly to speak of what he 
had done and hoped todo. ‘‘ Humph! 
You had better put away that tele- 
scope! It is too big, any way. You 
can do nothing withit; you had better 
study mathematics than waste your 
time star-gazing,’’ said the great man. 
The beginner left him halt heart- 
broken. But after the first smart he 
resolved that he would study mathe- 
matics, and he did. 
’ Time’s whirligig bringssome revenges 
that are precious. F:fteen years later, 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, writing to 
Prof. Edward Emerson Barnard, upon 
whom Vanderbilt University has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Science, 
and whom the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety of London has been proud to 
make a Fellow, asked if Professor Bar- 
nard ‘‘ knew anything of a young fellow 
with a telescope, who had lived in Nash- 
ville when the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science met there ?’’ and 
added after some further inquiry, ‘‘ It 
cannot be possible that you are the one 
I mean.” 

It was not only possible but actual. 
Professor Barnard, to-day the foremost 
of American astronomers, who has mas- 
tered not merely mathematics, but the 
whole college curriculum, who has dis- 
covered more comets than any other 
living man, and who has mapped and 
measured the fifth satellite of Jupiter, 
is the lad who made his beginnings by 
faithfulness over few things, upon the 
roof of a Nashville photograph gallery. 
It is pleasant to have to add that now 
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when fortune smiles, when big colleges 
almost fight for the prestige of employ- 
ing him, that when he revisits his native 
city those he seeks first and stays with 
longest are the friends who in the be- 
ginning gave him a helping hand. 

New York Ciry. 


Pebbles. 


‘Bobby: ‘‘Mamma, am I a lad?” 
Mamma: ‘‘Yes, Bobby.” Boddy: ‘* And 
is my new papa my stepfather?’ Mam- 


ma: “Yes.” Bobby: 
stepladder!”’— Success. 


‘*Then am I his 


....Is it from pure philanthropy, 
Or sordid thirst for gain 
That we, as in idolatry, 
Consent to war-ship Spain ? 
—Exchange. 


--+-Bronson: ‘*‘My poor old grand- 
mother is dead, and her parrot died the 
next day.” Dailey: ‘‘Very strange! 
The poor bird died of grief, I suppose ?’’ 
Bronson: ‘‘ No, I killed it with a poker.” 
—FPearson’s Weekly. 


...-Here is what the Key West corre- 
spondent of a London paper sent to his 
home journal, and it got printed, too: 

Cubee, or not Cubee ? 
That’s the Key Westian. 
—Hartford Times. 


...-As a brick fell from a carrier’s hod 
it knocked down a Spanish flag displayed 
from a store front below. ‘‘ That must 
have been an American brick,” said a 
passer-by. ‘‘ Yis,’’ said the hod-carrier 
above; ‘‘ but it was of Oirish descint.’’— 
Richmond Dispatch. 


.-».How It Could Be Done,—‘‘ The 
way to free Cuba is not to invade the 
island,’’ said the amateur tactician. 
‘“No?’ ‘*Oh, dear, no. The way to 
free Cuba is to invade Spain soas to force 
Blanco to come to the relief of Madrid. 
Oh, yes, indeed. These things are all 
very simple when one gives them a little 
thought.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 


....An eccentric old gentleman placed 
in a field on his estate a board with the 
following generous offer painted thereon: 
‘*I will give this field to any man who is 
contented.’’ He soon had an applicant. 
‘Well, my man, you are a contented 
fellow?’ asked the old gentleman. 
‘* Yes, sir; very.”” ‘‘Then why do you 
want my field?’ The applicant did not 
wait to replv.— Exchange. 


....“* Josiah,” said Mrs. Chugwater, 
looking at him over her glasses, *‘ why 
don’t the newspapers print the whole of 
the Presidentjs Message?’’ ‘‘ What's 
the matter now?” inquired Mr. Chugwa- 
ter, bracing himself. ‘‘ Why, this paper 
says: ‘ The full text of the message will 
be found below,’ and then it goes ahead 
and prints the message without giving 
the text atall. It’s got so you just can’t 
put any dependence in the papers at all.” 
And Mr. Chugwater simply groaned.— 
The Chicago Tribune. 


...-According to Hardware, two rival 
commercial travelers were trying to sell 
a merchant a fireproof safe. The first 
said to the merchant: ‘‘ A cat was put in 
one of our safes, and the safe was put in 
the middle of a fire for twenty-four 
hours, and afterward the cat came out 
alive.’’ Said the second: ‘ We putacat 
in one of our safes and piled a fire round 
it for a week, and when we opened it the 
cat was dead.’’ ‘‘Ah, I thought so,” 
said the merchant. ‘‘ Yes,”’ replied the 
traveler, ‘‘ he was frozen to death.”’ 


..The new “protected cruiser’’ cruised 
upon the ocean wide, 
Tilla man-of-war espied her and punched 
holes into her side. 


And the man-of-war continued for a lit- 
tle while to float, 

Till driven to the bottom by a new tor- 
pedo-boat. 


Then while the foe triumphant rubbed 
his hands and softly laughed, 

Torpedo-boat destroyers came and sunk 
the other craft. 





And as the victor dashed about, through 
batcle’s smoke and murk, 

Destroyers of torpedo-boat destroyers 
did their work. 


Whereat into the action something new 
in vessels came— 

‘‘Destroyer of destroyers of destroyers”’ 
was its name. 


Which brings the matter down to date, 
where it will rest, no doubt, 
Untii some ten times wrecker of de- 
stroyers ventures out. 
—Exchange. 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are 
offered: 

First Prize.—‘ Bird-Life,’’ by Frank M. 
Chapman. 

SECOND PriIzE.—‘‘ Insect Life,’’ by John 
Henry Comstock. 

TuirD Prize.—‘ Folks from Dixie,’”’ by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

FourrH Prize.—‘‘ The Eugene Field I 
Knew,” by Francis Wilson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St... New York City. 





BIOGRAPHICAL QUOTATIONS.. 


Both the subjects and the authors of the 
following quotations are eminent men of 
letters. 

1. ‘Everything about —— is wonderful; 
but nothing is so wonderful as that inan 
age so unfavorable to poetry he should 
have produced the greatest of modern ep- 
ia," 

2. ‘* He is the father of English poetry, so 
I hold him in the same degree of veneration 
as the Grecians held Homer.”’ 

3. **O great bard, 

Ere yet that last strain, dying, awed 
the air, 
With stedfast eye I viewed thee in the 
choir 
Of ever-enduring men.” 
4. ‘*—— is like a book in breeches.”’ 
; ‘‘whose genius was such 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it 
too much.”’ 
6. ‘‘Blest with each talent and each art 
to please, 
And born to write, converse and live 
with ease.” 

7. ‘Through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone.” 

8. ‘‘ The greatest intellect who in our re- 
corded world has left record of himself in 
the way of literature.,’ 

g. ‘* The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb in his 

gullet 
Should have a hook and a small trout 
to pull it.”’ 

10. ‘In poetry, illustrious and consum- 

mate; 
In friendship, noble and sincere.”’ 

11. ‘‘ Whose filial piety excels 

Whatever Grecian story tells.” 

12. ‘‘He wrote delicate, voluptuous,charm- 
ing love poems worthy of the ancient idyl- 
lic muse. Above all, he was the great, the 
inexhaustible inventor of masques.”’ 

13. ‘‘‘ Let not his frailties be remember- 
ed,’ said Johnson; ‘he was a very great 


man.’ But, for our part, we say rather, 








What You Get 


When You Buy Medicine is a Matter of 
Great Importance. 

Do you get that which has the power to 
eradicate from your blood all poisonous 
taints and thus remove the cause of dis- 
ease? Do you buy HOOD’S Sarsaparilla 
and only Hood’s? If you do, you may 
take it with the utmost confidence that it 
will do you good. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America's Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills 


$1; six for $s. 





cure Liver Ills; easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c, 











ILARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.— THE LAR- 
KIN IDEA wg he or nage in 
beautiful free kiet. Free 
Sample Soap, if mention this 


blication 
Larkin Soap Mig.Co. Buffalo,N.Y. 
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‘Let them be remembered,’ 
tendency is to endear.”’ 

14. ‘‘——’s praise is that he dared to write 
his autobiography in colossal cipher or into 
universality.” 

15. ‘‘ The largest soul of all the British 
lands came among us in the shape of a 
hard-handed Scotch peasant.” 

16. ‘‘ Ah, —-! ——! cease thy varied song! 

A bard may chant too often and too 
long.” 

By selecting one letter from each of the 
names referred to, the name may be formed 
of one who was, according to Archdeacon 
Farrar, ‘‘the noblest of the pagan emper- 
ors.”’ F. L. SAWYER. 
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since their 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 26. 


Cuarave.—Blockade. 

Connectep Diamonps.—I. 1, A; 3, all; 3, altar; 4, 
lad; 5,R. II. 1, T; 2, cut; 3, tulip; 4, tie; 5, P. 
III. 1, P; 2, hoe; 3, point; 4, end; 5, T. IV. 1, P; 
2, cod; 3, polar; 4, day; 5, R. From 3 to1, tar; 3 to 
6, tip; 3 to 9, tap; 3 to 5, top. 

Cenrrat Acrostic.—Callistratus 1, Bracket; 2, 
Camacho: 3, prelate; 4, skillet; 5, peri wig; 6, con- 
sult; 7, clothes; 8, fearful; 9, Cimabue; 10, contact; 
11, Capulet; 12, Crassus. 





GUESS MSD GUD GES GaP 
Just the Right Flavor 


that makes a soup.a welcome fore- 
runner to a good dinner is found in 
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Tomato Soup} 


A 10-cent can is sufficient for eight ample 
“an servings. Other brands of Tomato Soup 
@ will cost 25c for an equivalent quantity. 
a VAN CAMP PACKING CO, 
Sy 880 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


VAN CAMP’S Macaroni 
and Cheese, prepared with 
Tomato Sauce, is a delicacy 
bon vivants appreciate. 

satisfies. Readyfor 
the table with a 
moment's heating. 
A sample can for 
, 6cin stamps.:Book- 


(COMED CRED CA) GR aD 


GOLF GOODS 


of every 


DESCRIPTION. 


We have Clubs 
to suit you all 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE NAME .. 

4 Wm. Simpson & Sons | 
= 

the Higher Stsndasd of Ocntite 
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COREA MADRAS CLOTH in exqui- 
s site designs for Shirts and Shirt Waists. 
? The Berlin Ticket: 
) SILK FINISH ORGANDINES 
| The Ideal Lining for all ‘Thin Fabrics. 
Ask to see the Ticket before Buying. 
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‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 4 


ing matter as beef.’’ 4 
q 


‘Walter Baker & Co's 


4h Breakfast 


R (coa 


“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. tra. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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When in New York 


stop at the 


Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Station. 

A high-class, comfortable, homelike hotel, 
with moderate rates. Very accessible and espe- 
cially convenient for shopping and theaters. 
European plan. 


Rates $1.00 a day and upwards. 
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House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





YOUR WIFE and 
ages CLIPPERS. 


A omen. a can- 


Keeps cam ‘aa the Boys 
neat and saves ~ ay. 4 
Clip the Boy’s hair, Clip 
your Beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers 
for ** Easy Running,”’ 
and have noother. Stamp- 
ed **Coates Easy Run- 
ning.’’ Or send for Ll- 
lustrated Circular. 

COATES CLIPPER M’F’G CO., 

_Wercester, Mass. 


MONTAUK» 
CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 








SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
Lectures Direct trom Lise. CLERGYMEN 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. GENNERT, 21 East 13th St., New York. 


._1| Newspaper and 
«=| Magazine Basket. 


Length, 26 inches. Width,16 
inches. ‘Height, 30 inches. Trays 
5 inches deep. Finishedin Gol 
Bronze. Price, $5 00. 

Delivered Free in U.S.A. on 
receipt of S segs or sent C. 0. D. 
on approva 


CRANE BROS., Linenoid M’f’rs, 
Wes field, Mass. _ 








Consolidated ' Seoeweiier Exehange, 


245 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


is rem pe bas standard Typewriters at $20 to $40, guar- 

anteed ppes subject to examination. Write, call or 

2 em Aw Cortlandt) for Price-list of Bare 

ms and Smith-Premiers at 

educed Prices achines Bought Kxcnanged 
aad rented. UVexsks und Supplies at wholesale prices. 








“ PISO’S CURE FOR 


¥ URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. on 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use B§ 
in time. Sold by druggists. = 


CONSUMPTION 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
As They Do in France. 


BY MRS. MARY GREEN, 





THE extravagant consumption of fuel 
constitutes one of the principal ‘‘ leaks” 
in a household, and even where care is 
observed, it is a sufficiently great ex- 
pense; therefore, every one is interested 
in learning how to economize it. In this 
country, where coal is so dear, much at- 
tention is given to this subject, and there 
are many substitutes for coal in general 
use. The substitute to which I particu- 
larly wish to refer, and which I am sure 
is not used to any extent for household 
purposes in America, is coal-dust. 

Of course the economical housewife 
uses the coal-dust which accumulates 
during the winter in her cellar, and often 
she experiences great difficulty in getting 
rid of itin a thrifty manner. In France 
coal-dust is regularly put upon the mar- 
ket for sale, in the form of bricks, and 
can be bought at the coal dealer’s at the 
rate of one hundred bricks for two dol- 
lars. A French housekeeper would not 
consider her cellar properly stocked with- 
out’a goodly pile of coal-dust bricks to 
help economize the coal. 

After the grate fire is well started, a 
couple of these bricks will keep it going 
fortwo or three hours, without the ad- 
dition of more coal. The coal-dust is 
also pressed into a pretty oval form, the 
size of an egg, and these make a beauti- 
ful fire, give a steady heat, and cost a 
mere nothing in comparison with coal. 
The use of coke and charcoal, as substi- 
tutes for coal, is too well known in both 
countries to be commented upon here; 
but what becomes of the coal-dust in 
America? 

These coal-dust bricks are never used 
in the kitchen, as French cooking is done 
with soft coal, and the consideration of 
the question of cooking with soft coal 
brings us to the heating of the oven, and 
to—the roast. Having given,in previous 
articles, the foundation of soups, gras 
and maigres, and there being no funda- 
mental principle involved in the cooking 
of fish, I will, in this article, say a few 
words about the quick roasting of meat. 

The French have reduced to a science 
the roasting of meat and fowls by intense 
heat, and this can only be done by the 
use of soft coal inthe ranges. From an 
American standpoint this is rank heresy; 
but here hard coal, or anthracite, is 
never used in the kitchen. 

This idea of cooking by intense heat 
is rather an appalling one at first, as 
most American housewives are brought 
up to consider a red-hot oven as one of 
the deadly sins, and slow, steady heat as 
indispensable to good and juicy roasting. 

With anthracite coal as the fuel, it 
would be, however, impossible to obtain 
the intensity of heat necessary for the 
quick roasting of the meat; but with soft 
coal this heat is realized, and also the 
temperature of the oven is as easily 
regulated as the turning up or down of 
the flame of a lamp—and this without any 
material difference in the construction of 
French and American ranges. 

A careful cook understanding her 
business and her range can do no harm 
to the oven. In view of the delicious, 
juicy roasts one eats here the question is 
worth considering, in comparison with 
the old-fashioned method of leaving the 
roast in the oven for so many hours, ac- 
cording to its size,and whence it often 
issues hard and brown upon the outside 
and raw in the middle. It is well under- 
stood that, even by the French process, 
the roast is allowed to remain long 
enough in a moderate oven to have the 
juices ‘‘ locked in”’ before the damper is 
regulated and the intense heat turned on. 
By this process a large fowl can be per- 
fectly roasted in forty minutes or less. 

Think of it! and compare the juicy meat 
of this fowl, cooked quickly, with the 
dry, chippy meat of a fowl done to death 
in a slow oven. If I have seemed todwell 
upon this question, it is because meat 
cooked in this manner arrives at very 
nearly the same state of perfection as 


meat roasted ona spit before the open 
fire. 

A new roasting machine, being used by 
French housekeepers, resembles in form 
a tinkitchen. The chicken or roast is 
put upon a spit running through the mid- 
dle of the machine; on top of the roaster, 
and running its length, is a narrow 
trough perforated with holes. Upon one 
side of the roaster isthe apparatus which 
winds it up; upon the other is a covered 
spoon and also a receptacle containing 
the melted butter or grease, with which 
the roast is to be basted. The machine 
is placed before the open part of the 
range and wound up, and the spoon be- 
gins its slow methodical journey. It dips 
up a spoonful of the basting mixture, 
mounts and pours it into the perforated 
trough, from whence it pours through 
the small holes on the spitted roast be- 
low. The spoon then finishes the round, 
descends and mounts again, until the 
roast is finished and the gravy is col- 
lected in the bottom of the roaster. The 
particular merit claimed for this new ma- 
chine is that the roast is well and regu- 
larly basted. 

To return to the consideration of 
French economy. It is safe to assert 
that many French economies arise from 
the fact that, as so many people live in 
small flats, space is something which 
must be considered, hence provisions are 
not usually bought in large quantities. 

The French are much ridiculed for this 
very necessary habit of buying in small 
quantities, or for a few -sous only; but it 
is by reason of this very necessity, for 
buying in detail, that two or three sous 
go so far in this country, for itis sur- 
prising what a long list of articles can 
be bought for one sou, and with two sous 
one feels in affluent circumstances—a 
revelation to Americans who usually con- 
sider nothing under five cents. 

A Frenchwoman is justly proud of her 
economy, and neither considers it neces- 
sary to make excuses for it nor to hide 
it. Itis not so much the cheapness of 
things as the general practice of economy, 
that makes it comparatively easy for the 
foreigner, of straitened means, to live in 
France, and to live well; for he can feel 
that his system of economy is the rule 
and not the exception. 

French housekeeping is greatly facil- 
itated by the hours kept for meals and 
visiting. A’ Frenchwoman is always 
sure, unless she wills it otherwise, of her 
morning hours. The early breakfast, of 
bread and coffee, very often taken in her 
bedroom, is soon finished, and then she 
is free to plan and arrange for the other 
meals and for her children, until the 
second breakfast at half-past 
—for even an intimate friend must 
have a good excuse for disturbing her 
before two o’clock in theafternoon. The 
influence of her undisturbed morning is 
plainly felt in every department of her 
household. And every woman will ap- 
preciate the convenience of this custom. 

The second breakfast is, very sensibly, 
the meal of the day; for dinner, altho 
more elaborate, is lighter, and it is then 
that the cook displays her skill in entrées 
and sauces. It is to breakfast that inti- 
mate friends are invited, dinner being 
reserved for more formal guests. 

This breakfast consists of several 
courses, the first one being, perhaps, one 
of the many delicious omelets which only 
a French cook can achieve, or some other 
dish equally light; then a roast, which, 
if a gigot (leg of mutton), is very under- 
done, and served with a salad, never with 
jelly; then two or three vegetables, each 
vegetable served as a separate course, 
for it is argued that only in that way can 
its perfect flavor be obtained. Salad is 
eaten with the roast, whether the latter 
be chicken or meat; sometimes, however, 
a single vegetable, like potatoes, may be 


served with the roast, if it is meat, but 


never with chicken. 

A sweet dish, cheese and ¢offee finish 
the meal—and the coffee is such as one 
gets no where else! It is always made in 
a filtre a café, or what we call a drip 
coffee-pot—for boiled coffee is not 
known here; however, if your cook is 
economical, she will have put by the 
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grounds from yesterday’s coffee, and 
these she will put on to boil in fresh 
water. 

After straining this decoction, which if 
well boiled should be reasonably strong, 
and reheating it to the boiling point, she 
will pour it over the freshly ground coffee 
already placed inthe filtre a café. When 
the coffee has dripped through into the 
pot below it will be found to be much 
stronger than if made simply with the 
boiling water. 

One secret of success with French 
coffee,is that the coffee is put into the pot 
with no niggardly hand; for the best 
recipe for making good coffee is plenty 
of coffee, freshly parched, and freshly 
ground. Under these circumstances, and 
with a good drip coffee-pot, and fresh 
water, just boiling, failure is impossible; 
and it seems marvelous thatthere should 
be so much bad coffee given to long- 
suffering husbands. 

Make coffee after the easy French 
method and you will find that the head 
of the family will develop an angelic 
temper, for you will not have started him 
upon his day’s work to do battle with in- 
digestion, as well as with business cares. 

I will finish this description of the mid- 
day meal with a word upon salads. We 
have all heard of the French emigrant 
who, when exiled from France after the 
Revolution, earned a living in London by 
going from house to house and dressing 
salads. Until I lived in Fronce I consid- 
ered that a pleasing little fiction; now I 
am sure, from personal experience, that 
it is true. 

The French cultivate an endless vari- 
ety of salads, and the most delicious 
herbs to be chopped up and put in the 
salad dressing; and it is to this fact and 
to these herbs that I wish to call particu- 
lar attention. Such herbs as cerfeuil 
(chervil) estragon (tarragon), and that de- 
licious little green thing, ciboule (chives), 
which is neither onion nor garlic, but 
which partakes in a delicate way of the 
nature of both, give character and taste 
to the salad, and make the ordinary 
dressing of oil and vinegar, a thing to re- 
member. 

That this fact of giving "decided flavor 
to a salad dressing was appreciated long 
years ago is amply set forth in Sidney 
Smith’s famous lines, doubtless familiar 
to all: 

‘* Two large potatoes passed through kitch- 
en sieve, 

Smoothness and softness to the salad 

give; 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too 

soon. 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, 1 | 

fault 

To adda double quantity of salt. 


‘‘Four times the spoon with oil of Lucc . 

crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from 
town ; 

True flavor needs it ; and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two hard-boile i 
eggs. 

Let onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And scarce suspected, animate the whole. 


‘‘And, lastly, in the flavored compound 

toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

Oh! great and glorious and herbaceous 
treat! 

’Twould tempt the dying anchorite to 
eat. 

Back to the world he’d turn his weary 
soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad 
bowl.” 


Céleri au Jus. 

Wash the celery well, and cut it into 
pieces about two inches in length. Put 
these pieces on to boil in water, well 
salted, and let them cook until tender. 
Have ready some very good bouillon. 
After taking the celery from the boiling 
water, put it back on the fire to cook 
slowly, for about a half-hour, in the 
bouillon. Just before taking it from the 
fire thicken the bouillon with /¢cu/e (flour 
of potato). Ifyou have no fécule, use for 
this purpose a roux (made of flour and 
butter). When finished, the celery should 
be tender, and the gravy of a cream-like 
consistency. This is delicious, if well 
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made. For a large bunch of celery at 
least a pint of bouillon is necessary. 
The celery will be found good if cooked 
in either veal or beef gravy; and this isa 
good way to use any gravy left over from 
a roast. 


Parts, FRANCE. 


Shrubs for Small Grounds. 


BY GEORGE R. KNAPP. 


In the arrangement of small grounds 
owners frequently make the mistake of 
selecting shrubbery and trees entirely 
unsuited to the dimensions of the 
grounds. This error would not be so 
lamentable if it were not for the fact that 
no allowance is made for the size of the 
shrubs when they reach maturity, and 
they are crowded in so thickly that in a 
few years the grounds resemble a young 
forest. Single specimens of tall-growing 
shrubs are not, of course, objectionable 
if but a few are set out, but still a more 
charming and suitable effect is obtained 
with shrubs which grow only to a mod- 
erate hight. 

Andromeda Mariana is one of the most 
desirable shrubs suited to small grounds; 
its habit of growth is compact yet vigor- 
ous, and it rarely attains a hight of more 
than three feet. The flowers are waxy 
white, deliciously fragrant, and borne in 
graceful sprays so much resembling the 
sprays of lily-of-the-valley that the 
shrub is frequently known as the lily-of- 
the-valley shrub. It blooms through 
May and June, and the foliage remains 
on the bush until late in the fall, turning 
to a deep red in the early autumn. 

Small grounds are not complete with- 
out a plant or two of Hydrangea panic- 
ulata grandiflora, and tho this shrub 
will grow toa very large size it may be 
kept dwarf by judicious pruning. It 
blooms from August to October, and its 
immense panicles of pure white flowers, 
later taking ona pinkish hue, together 
with the hardiness of the plant and the 
ease with which it may be grown, places 
it easily inthe front rank of desirable 
shrubs. 

The Spirea family furnishes us with 
several varieties of great value for the 
small garden. S. callosaalba is a choice 
white variety growing about two feet 
high and covered throughout the sum- 
mer with masses of flowers. S. An- 
thony Waterer, of recent introduction, is 
the brightest colored and most persistent 
blooming variety of the family. The 
plant is of dwarf habit, forms a dense 
growth,and from early June until very 
late in the fall is covered with a mass of 
bloom borne in large, flat clusters, anda 
most brilliant crimson in color. 

The variegated-leaved weigelia is a 
grand shrub; the foliage is exceedingly 
attractive being deeply margined with 
clear creamy-white. It is dwarf in habit, 
and blooms profusely all summer; the 
flowers are of a most delicate and beauti- 
ful shade of pink. 

Deutzia gracilis deserves a place in 
every garden; its habit of growth is low, 
dense and globular, andinearly summerit 
gives us a profusion of showy white flow- 
ers. It isconceded to be one of the best of 
low-growing shrubs for small grounds. 

The California privet (Ligustrum ovali- 
folium), so widely and favorably known 
as a hedge plant, is deserving of more 
attention than it receives as a desirable 
shrub set as an individual specimen. 
Planted in that way it can be pruned to 
any desired form, and its dark, glossy 
green foliage is striking, while the pani- 
cles of small white flowers, borne in July, 
add to its beauty. The plant is entirely 
hardy of culture, and succeeds in any 
ordinary garden soil. 

While the foregoing list is not large, 
every shrub mentioned is a gem, easily 
grown, hardy, succeeding in any soil 
fairly rich, and especially suited to small 
grounds, where they will not fail to give 
the utmost satisfaction. 


Assury Park, N. J. 


Personals. 


GEORGE W. CABLE, the novelist, who 
is just now visiting England, is a contin- 
ual source of astonishment to our cousins 
across the sea. This is because he speaks 
English very well without the slightest 
accent, is perfectly white in color, and 
has the manners of an educated gentle- 
man. The Britishers seem to have sup- 
posed that as most of the men who write 
Scotch novels are Scotchmen, those who 
write creole novels must be creoles, and 
that acreole is a half-negro who speaks 
with a French accent. 
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....The London Zimes having estab- 
lished the precedent of taking an Ameri- 
can as war correspondent in the Greco- 
Turkish War in the person of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, now follows this 
up by employing another American, Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, to report for it the 
Cuban war. Mr. Bigelow has just ar- 
rived inthis country from abroad and is 
now at the front. Altho he wanted to 
fight and offered his services to the au- 
thorities at Washington he was not 
given an appointment. 


..+eThe boy King of Spain has toy 
models of a hundred or more men and 
officers of the various regiments of the 
Spanish forces. These are made to at- 
tack and perform sham battles against 
another force of toy soldiers, supposed to 
be Americans, and which, of course, suf- 
fer defeat. He has, also, models of 
different war-ships floating in one of the 
palace lakes. It is said that when he 
does not behave and has to be punished 
he is forced to witness the American 
dummy soldiers inflict a severe thrashing 
on the Spanish. 


....Premier Sagasta is a man seventy 
years old, an engineer by training, a jour- 
nalist by profession, and a politician by 
circumstances. He lives on the little 
Plaza Celengue in an ordinary apartment- 
house, and, were it not for the presence 
of a guard,no one would think it the 
abode of the Premier. It is in striking 
contrast to the palace of Sefior Canovas, 
which is regal inthe extreme. Sagasta’s 
relations with the Queen Regent are 
almost paternalin character, and she has 
become accustomed to rely on him more 
than on any one else. 


....-Dreyfus is neither caged in iron, 
like a wild beast in a menagerie, nor is 
he compelled to pace a measured walk 
with loaded cannon at either end. A 
Dutch sailor named Weinheber, who was 
lent by his captain to the Ile du Diable 
as cook, explodes these lurid stories. The 
facts are that Dreyfus has chocolate on 
rising, an egg for breakfast, roast meat 
for dinner and cold ham for supper. He 
also has the run of the island, can play 
cards with his warders and study books 
on military topics; but his hands are tied 
with a cord when he is in his bath sothat 
he may not commit suicide. 


....The monitor ‘* Monadnock,” which 
is to tollow the ‘‘Monterey,”’ to re-enforce 
Admiral Dewey, has for its commander 
Captain Whiting, who is said to be better 
known in Hawaii than any officer of the 
American Navy. Some years ago Cap- 
tain Whiting became engaged to and 
later married Miss Ah Fong, the daugh- 
ter of one of the wealthiest merchants in 
Honolulu. Miss Ah Fong was one ofa 
family of several daughters, all of whom 
were known to foreigners for their love- 
liness and superior education. Their 
father went back to China about fifteen 
years ago and has never been heard from 
since. 


..+.‘*Col.’’ William J. Bryan is tobe a 
military reality, after all; for the War De- 
partment has just consented to muster in 
the regiment of Nebraska infantry of 
which he is colonel. At one time, when 
it was thought that the regiment could not 
be taken on account of the rule govern- 
ing the apportionment of troops among 
the States, the Governor of Missouri sent 
a letter to Mr. Bryan offering him the 
colonelcy of a Missouri regiment, in 
which he said: ‘‘ Our people will be loyal 
to you personally as you to yourcountry; 
and they will feel honored to fight under 
your leadership.’”’” But Mr. Bryan de- 
clined, saying: ‘‘ I feel that my first duty 
is to the Nebraska boys.” 


....The news has just come that Admi- 
ral Dewey and Prince Henry, of Germa- 
ny, had a falling out. -It seems that 
immediately on the arrival of Prince 
Henry at Hongkong, he gave a dinner 
to the higher officers of the other fleets, 
among whom was Admiral Dewey. It 
has long been the custom at all banquets 
of this kind to toast the host’s country 





first, then Great Britain and then the 
United States. At this dinner, however, 
the Prince proposed a toast to his own 
country, then to all the other great Pow- 
ers, except the United States. Finally, 
just before the dinner was over, the 
Prince proposed a toast to this country, 
but Rear-Admiral Dewey had left the 
banquet beforehand without ceremony. 
The next day a representative of Prince 
Henry explained that it was all a mis- 
take; but Dewey sent word back to the 
Emperor’s brother that he would accept 
nothing but a written or personal apol- 
ogy from the Prince. The latter then 
called upon Dewey and apologized, say- 
ing that in the ‘‘ confusion” of the dinner 
the American toast was thoughtlessly 
forgotten. 


-...Of the three colored young men 
who have graduated from West Point 
only one, Charles Young, is at present in 
the service of the United States. Lieu- 
tenant Young graduated in 1889, and is 
now First Lieutenant in the Ninth United 
States Cavalry. He is large in size and 
of an imposing, soldierly appearance. 
His father was a soldier in the Federal 
Army during the Rebellion, but he moved 
to Ohio for the purpose of giving his son 
the best possible education. The boy’s 
ambition was to become a priest; but after 
two years of such preparation he entered 
a competitive examination for a cadet- 
ship, and won the appointment over twen- 
ty-seven competitors. His life in West 
Point was subjected to many petty perse- 
cutions on.account of his color; but he 
graduated with honor, and after service 
in the Tenth Cavalry President Cleve- 
land, in 1894, assigned him to duty at 
Wilberforce University as Professor of 
Military Tactics and Science. His work 
at the school has been of the highest 
character; and he succeeded so well that 
the white students of Antioch College 
were glad to avail themselves of his in- 
struction, and called him to drill them. 


....In view of the fact that Admiral 
Dewey has received the thanks of Con- 
gress for his victory at Manila, it may be 
interesting to recall what officers and 
men of the army and navy received simi- 
lar thanks during the Civil War. The 
first was given to Brig.-Gen. Na- 
thaniel Lyon, and the officers and soldiers 
under his command, for gallant services 
at the battle of Springfield; the next was 
to Maj.-Gen. William S. Rosecrans, for 
gallantry in the battle of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. General Grant received thanks 
in 1863, and was given a medal. Maj.- 
Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks received the 
thanks of the nation forservices rendered 
at Port Hudson; Maj.-Gens. Joseph 
Hooker, George G. Mead, Oliver O. 
Howard, for valor dispiayed at Gettys- 
burg; Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman, for his 
march to relieve the Army of the Cumber- 
land and for valor at the battle of Chat- 
tanooga; Lieut.-Col. Joseph Bailey, for 
distinguished service in the Red River 
campaign, by which the gunboat flotilla 
under Rear-Admiral Porter was rescued 
from imminent peril; Gen. William T. 
Sherman again for his brilliant move- 
ment through Georgia; Maj.-Gen. A. H. 
Terry, for his unsurpassed gallantry at 
the attack on Fort Fisher; Maj.-Gen. 
George H. Thomas, for the general de- 
feat of the rebel army under General 
Hood. The last on the list, prior to 
Rear-Admiral Dewey, was Maj.-Gen. W. 
S. Hancock, for his services in the Army 
of the Potomac, in 1866. 














licious, foaming draught that 
tids the stomach and bowels 


of foul accumulations. Aids 
§ digestion, clears the head and 
increases energy. Can’t harm; 
can't help but help. 
Sold by druggists for 50 years. 


soc. and $1. 
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| Vacation 
Books 


Issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Summer Tours,” a beautiful book 
of 48 pages with illustrations and 
descriptive matter about numerous 
summer resorts, finely printed on 
enamel book paper; six cents in 
postage. 
“Lake Chautauqua,” a book of 48 
pages telling about one of the most 
pular of America’s resorts; finely 
illustrated and printed on enamel 
book paper; four cents in postage. 
Address, 





A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A, Cleveland, O. 








and BRONCHITIS 


A guaranteed Cure 


CATA RR tor these diseases is 


Cutler’s Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. 
All druggists sell it, or sent by mail for $i. Address 


W.H. SMITH & CO., Props., Buffalo N.Y. 


Ystop THAT couch 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 
‘*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 


Consumption remedy” has been said over and ovet 
again. 


Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle, 


See that you get what you ask for— 
aA HALL’S BALSAM. A 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. ‘sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street, 


Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 





CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 


The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
Leavening gas, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


Is the most comfortable and health- 
ul of all makes of underwear. It is 
particularly so for summer use. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet or 
call and examine the goods at 


‘The Linen Store,” 


James MeCuteheon & Co., 


“4 West — Street, New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and moepest the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 











CARPETS ) 57 =<" 
CLEANED | rosin 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 
419 to 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 182 ssth 8t. COE aw BRANDT, Props. 


Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific. Music and Art 
Thoroughly first-class in every respect. Expense very 
moderate. Send for Catalogue to 
REV.S. A.MARTIN, D.D., President, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





The tin lining of the 
Brown Brothers’ Cold- 
Drawn Seamless Cop- 
per House Range Boil- 
er absolutely insures 
against rust, and gives 


Clean Hot Water. 


The spiral rib guaran- 
tees against collapse. 
No seams, 
No leaks. For sale by 
all plumbers, Boiler 
booklet tells the whole 
story. Yours for the 
asking. 


Randolph & Clowes, 


Box 10, 
Waterbury Conn. 


No rivets. 
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ARMSTRONG & VY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAU! 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMB' 
Pittsburgh. 
F 
Pitteburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION s 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN os 
COLLIER 
ha tite ne 
RED SEAL (— cess 
SOUTHERN 
best. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. , 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


HE statement made by many repw-. 
table practical painters, that two 
coats of paint made with the “old 

Dutch process” White Lead is equal to three 
coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 
White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- 
is by far the cheapest. 


It is also the 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shadesis readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those i 





ig to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








‘*THOMSON’S 


“GLOVE - FITTING” 


VENTILATING 
CORSETS. 


PARIS SHAPE. 


(Short Hip.) 


The greatest 
success of 
the season. 
Made of 
Jean, Coutil ¢ 
or Satteen, 
trimmed 
with wide 
Nottungham 
ace, with 
ribbon op 
and bottom, 


RETAIL 
PRICE, 
$1.00 to 
$2.00 
Pair. } 
At 7 
all Dealers. 





Send for Handsome Catalogue. 


Langdon, Batcheller & Co, 


345°347 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
CHURCH OUB CATALOGUE 
Xs : 


us. TELLS WEY. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati. 0 


SUMMER HATS. 


NEW STYLES. 
LOWEST PRICES 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER. 


E. Willard Jones, 


= OE URN: SARONE, Se: Fees. 
Provident Savings Life, 


£. W. SCOTT, President. 


LYMYER 








A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 


Stateme nt. 












Heserve over all Liabilities 





Total A ts. J ist, 1898..... $2.6 55 22 
THOMAS H, MONTG ‘ ine 





' February next. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


$2,844,038 61 








TE is oivncccccvccscebecnsjocbseas 1,047, 955 31 
Total Marine Premiums.............-..00++ $ 3,891,99 32 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 8ist December, 1897.............06 $2,658,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

Rs phntneseeh vos Sneccesse $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premi- Renee 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of NewYork Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

MNGUNNE I ch 5. gob hevesevic sass onbotee 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 7 
Re eee 286,424 11 

PEROT a scvgeccsecencSeprvecvebsessesses . $10,5 922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES: 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT. 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
VERNON H. BROWN LEANDER N. LOVE 

ALDRON P.BROWN, JAM w, 

WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W. H. H. MOOR: 
FRANCIS M. BACON HARLES H_ MARSHALL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
GEORGE COPPELL, FRED ERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, G W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST, JOHN pm ER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, .RA 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, N. DENTON SMIT 

EV T FRA WRENCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, PAUL L. BAU 
HORACE GRA 


ISTH'N De THOMEEN, 
NSON W HARD Gu STA AV H.SC uns se. 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLTAM H. WEB 

ENRY E. HAWLE 


v4 A. RAVEN, eaihalie 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 
BRENDA Sick $13,455,690 32 
12,156,897 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 











SUMMER RESORT. 








WAINSCOTT, 


LONG ISLAND. 

Furnished Cottages, all sizes, for rent; ocean 
directly in front; Georgica bay east; golf links, set 
nis courts, surf and still-water bathing; boatin 
safe place for children; rents and terms reasona My 
Apply to Wm. H. 8. ood, 4 East 10th St. (Refer- 
ences required.) 

















June 9, 1898 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Muszczan’s Standpoint. 








WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th treet, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





REMINGTON BICYCLES 


are spinning ’round 
the country through. 
AND WHY NOT? 
For the new REM- 
INGTON SPECIAL 


CHAIN reduces fric- 


tion 25 per cent. and 


cannot stretch. 
Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 


AGENCIES: 


313 Broadway, 

300 W. soth St., } New vat. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

162 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 











AND ON 
SUMMER LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
$4.00 to $10.00 k. 
HOMES | _ Described ss Iitebawated 
ook. 


Sent for 5c. postage. 


| _ Address As W. ECCLE- 
| STONE, S.P.A., A CV RR 


VERMON | $58 Broadway N 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


in the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Del- 
aware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and branches 
of the New Y ork, Ontario and Western Ry., a region of 
great beauty and absolute healthfulness, 2. feet 
above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. 
Send 6 conte for postage to ‘the undersigned, or call and 
get free at offices below, the handsome Illustrated 
Book, “ “SUMMER HOMES, ” of 160 pages. It gives list 
of Hotels, Farms and mer ding Houses, with their loca- 
tion, rates, attractions, 

IN NEW YORK: 113. tas, ‘171, 371, 944. 1,323 Broadway, 
287 4th Ag 3 Park Place, Journal Recreation Bureau, 
737 6th Av., 251 Columbus Av., 153 E. 125th St., 273 W. 
125th St., Picket Offices, Franklin and W. 42d'st. Fer- 


es. 
IN BROOKLYN: 4Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 


Broadway, 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office. 
Passenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 


J.C ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver Street, New York. 


THE 
NORTH SHORE 
LIMITED 


Is the New York Central’s new twenty- 
four hour train to Chicago. 














Leaves Grand Central Station every morn- 
ing in the year at 10.00. . 

Runs along the historic Hudson River and 
through the Beautiful Mohawk Valley, 
stopping at Albany, Utica, Syracuse and 
Rochester. 

Reaching Buffalo in the evening, afford- 
ing the finest ten-hour ride in’ the world, 
and reaching Chicagoat 9.00 next morning, 
via the Michigan Central. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 2.00 P.M. each 


day, arrives in New York 3.00 next after- 
noon. ‘ 





